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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Rolling Mill 


MOTORS 


ENGINEERED TO FIT 
when there’s No Space to Spare 


anne your space limitations aren't 
as restrictive as those imposed by the 
twin drive shown above. After all, 
connecting separate motors to parallel 
shafts only a foot or so apart does de- 
mand just about the utmost in compact- 
ness. That’s why this installation is a 
good indication of what Allis-Chalmers 
engineering can do for you. 

Moreover, this Granite City Steel 
Company temper pass mill involved 
additional engineering because it is a 
revamp—from a single-stand to a two- 
stand mill. Naturally it was desired to 
retain as much of the original equip- 


ment as possible. That meant designing 
the new motors and control to fit in 
with units that were supplied by Allis- 
Chalmers some ten years ago. 

Both the delivery and the entry ten- 
sion rolls are powered by new twin- 
drive dc motors. The delivery tension 
drive is shown above. It uses a 300-hp 
top roll motor and a 150-hp double- 
armature bottom roll motor — both 
with speed ratings of 250/650 rpm. 


These motors were designed to fit the 
Granite City Steel Company's require- 
ments. You can get motors to fit your 
requirements simply by calling in your 
nearby A-C representative. Backed by 
engineering specialists, he will help you 
make your selection from a complete 
line of dc and polyphase motors—from 
general purpose sizes to the largest used 
in industry. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. A-3516 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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MAYARI R adds strength 
to electric freight locomotives 


penis ee 





In building six new type A-C 
freight-locomotive units, General 
Electric used Mayari R for some of 
the structural members in the plat- 
forms. For instance, the transverse 
members or bolsters located be- 
tween the main underframe chan- 
nels, and the draft-gear housing be- 
tween the main channels at the end 
of each platform, are made from 
this low-alloy, high-strength steel. 
Mayari R was used because it pro- 











vided the higher strength needed 
without increasing the deadweight 
beyond the specified limits. In other 
words, it added strength without 
adding excess weight. 

Mayari R has been used to ad- 
vantage in railway equipment for 
more than 15 years: in hopper cars, 
gondolas, box cars, passenger and 
baggage cars as well as locomotives 
on the country’s leading roads. 

Mayari R has a yield point of 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


MayariR nels 2Opi..stinga..lngcr lalling 
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50,000 psi minimum, almost twice 
that of plain carbon steel. Higher 
working stresses can be used. In 
addition, it has 5 to 6 times the 
atmospheric corrosion resistance 
of carbon steel. Longer service can 
be expected. 

Full information on the applica- 
tions of Mayari R is readily avail- 
able. Write for Catalog 259. 
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hilgas 


.-- A Superior LP-Gas 
Proven in Service 


FOR INDUSTRIES 


Leading industries use Phillips 66 Philgas success-' 
fully for heat treating, mold drying, core baking, 
ceramic firing and many, many ‘other operations. 
Automatic Philgas systems assure constant fur- 
nace temperatures and atmospheres; constant 
pressures, high or low. 





UTILITIES 


Many progressive utilities use Phillips 66 Philgas 
to augment natural or manufactured gas. High- 
quality Philgas is uniform in’ thermal value and 
gravity, and is free from harmful contaminants. 
Automatic operation cuts down on overhead. 





*“Philgas is the Phillips Petroleum Company brand name for 
its high quality propane-butane LP-Gas or bottled gas. 


Sales Department Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





, Raleigh, N. C.,' St. Lovis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kani.) 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Offices located in Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, M., Denver, Colo., Des Moines, la., Pontiac, Mich; 
“Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., New York, N. Y., Omaha, Nebr} 
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You save belt costs because belts last 
longer, save production costs because 
machines keep running with fewer in- 
terruptions, save maintenance costs 
because they need less attention. 

Patented grommet belts by B. F. 
Goodrich represent the only basic 
change since invention of the V belt. 
Belts last 20 to 50 per cent longer, de- 
pending on service. (The more severe 
the service, the greater the increase over 
ordinary belts.) Grommet belts have 
more rubber; they’re more flexible, give 
better grip, less slip. 


What is a grommet? 


A grommet is like a giant cable except 
that it’s endless—a cord loop built up 


] by winding heavy cord on itself. There 


is no overlapping cord section as in all 
ordinary belts. Most belt failures occur 
in these sections where cords overlap! 


All cords put to work 


Each of the two grommets and every 
part of a grommet carry their share of 
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Only with B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts can you 
make these savings! 


Save 3 ways! Investigate today! 
Write or mail coupon 


the load. In ordinary belts under high 
tension the center cords ‘‘dish” be- 
cause tension is greater near the driving 
faces. Dished cords are doing less work, 
not pulling their share. Grommet belts 
have no center cords, there is no dish- 
ing—therefore much more strength in 
proportion to cord volume—and less 
stretch. Grommet belts stretch, on an 
average, only about one-third as much 
as ordinary belts. 


Better grip, less slip 
Grommet belts have more rubber in 
relation to belt size. Without any stiff 
overlap, they’re more flexible, grip pul- 
leys better. Size for size, grommet belts 
give % more gripping power, pull 
heavier loads with a higher safety fac- 
tor. Because there is less slip, there is 
also less surface wear. 

Send for proof 
Send the coupon for a set of reports telling 
users’ experiences and showing actual in- 


stallations where grommet belts outlasted all 
others. Some typical cases: 














“*| .. within a few days ordinary belts had 
stretched . . . After six months of 24-hour-a- 
day service BFG grommet belts haven't 
stretched at all...” 

“Ordinary belts lasted only 5 or 6 weeks 
. . . B. F. Goodrich grommet belts are in 
their sixth month of service...” 

“Previous belts suffered from shock loads, 
wore out fast... BFG grommet belts have 
been in service 2 years with no shut-downs...”” 


There are hundreds of cases like these. 


They cost no more 


BFG grommet belts cost not one cent 
more than others. The savings they 
make for you are clear profit. They are 
made in C, D and E sections. They are 
patented by B. F. Goodrich. No other 
V belt is a grommet belt (U. S. Patent 
No. 2,233,294). 

Write, send the coupon or see your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. (He will 
show you his “X-ray” belt that shows 
the grommet construction clearly.) 


Grom geld, 


B.F Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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| The B. F. Goodrich Company | 
[Dept. SE-12 | 
| Akron, Ohio | 
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HYDRAULIC 
APPLICATIONS 


i ili Send for your copy of 

Free machinability the illustrated booklet, 

*‘A Quick Picture of the 

Dense, homogeneous structure Sete Parmaneat shold 
> “ess Produci 

Freedom from leakage under pressure Eg A I 


Machines to high, mirror-like finish 
Properly annealed; no growth or distortion after machining 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOUNDRY DIVISION: 9771 FRENCH ROAD e DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 


® PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves @ Tappets @ Hydraulic Valve Lifters ® Valve Seat Inserts ® Jet 
Engine Parts @ Rotor Pumps @ Motor Truck Axles @ Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings ® Heater-Defroster Units ® Snap Rings 
Springtites ¢ Spring Washers ® Cold Drawn Steel ® Stampings @ Leaf and Coil Springs ® Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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“PLA-TANK IS 
SENSATIONAL” — 


“ANSWERS MY 
CORROSION PROBLEMS” 


“HELPS SALVAGE 
VITAL EQUIPMENT’ — 


“ ‘HOT POTATO’ 
OF THE YEAR”— 


These are typical comments of 
production executives and chem- 
ical engineers who visited our 
display during the Chemical Indus- 
tries Exposition in New York. 


They saw and examined 


PLA-TANK” 


a new, proved, resin-bonded 
Fiberglas ®, corrosion- 
resistant material for 


*Tanks 

“Linings 

“Drain Pipe 
“Fume Duct 
“Vent Hoods 
*Plating Baskets 





Readily Available .. . 


Quick Deliveries 


Editorial and Business Steff—Page 10. Advertising Index—Page 116. Editorial index available 
: semiannually. STEEL also is indexed by Engineering Index Inc., 29 West 39th St., New York 18. 


ET IOI CLAN LERNER 
Next Week... pure Vanadium—A promising engineering material 


...Eliminate Grinding Damage, Reduce Tool Failure... Test 
Equipment Redesign Pays Off 


Send for free data sheets and 
test reports 





CORPORATION 


Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South ny ; 
— one year $10; two years $15; all other countries, one year $20. Singie copies (current j 56 Q fattham Ave., perinatels ie mass: 4 
Entered oS 4 


Published every Monday by the Penton Publishing Company, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Subscription in the United States and possessions, 





50 cents. Metalworking Yearbook issue $2.00. class matter at the 
qaastiites in Cleveland, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Genevighh 2 1951 by Penton Publishing Co. 
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Since 1909, the job of The Electric 
Products Company has been to 
create and develop special electrical 
rotating equipment . . . motors 

and generators to do existing jobs 
better or to reach into new fields 
to do jobs that couldn’t be done 
before. The natural “by-product” 
of our more than 40 years of 
specialization is that you get 
equipment designed and built to 
the exact requirements of your 
application . . . equipment that has 
greater dependability, longer life 
and that requires less maintenance. 


Send in the coupon below for 
detailed information about our 
Custom-Engineered synchronous 
motors and generators . . . d-c 
motors and generators... induction 
motors... battery chargers... 
frequency changers. 


A nation-wide sales engineering 
and service organization stands 
ready to meet all User requirements. 


THE ELECTRIC 
-PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
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Identified 


Editor Ear] Shaner agreed to make 
a talk before a group of builders in 
Syracuse, N. Y. The Syracuse gen- 
tleman who was handling the ar- 
rangements said he would meet Mr. 
Shaner at the depot but both men 
forgot to describe themselves to the 
other. Not until Mr. Shaner was 
descending from the train did it oc- 
cur to him that they might have dif- 
ficulty getting together. 

The Syracuse man met the situa- 
tion admirably. He stood at the 
train gate with a copy of STEEL 
prominently displayed before him and 
a tearsheet of our masthead stuck 
in his hatband. 


An Epistle from London 


We've just received a letter from 
the North Atlantic Defense Produc- 
tion Board in London. Brig. Gen. 
Dan F. Callahan writes to thank us 
for a copy of Modern Ordnance Pro- 
duction, a book published by Penton 
Publishing Co. and based largely on 
various ordnance articles that have 
appeared in STEEL. 

The volume is available from Read- 
ers’ Service Department, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Blidg., Cleveland 13. The cost: 
Only $2.50. 


On Synonyms 


Mary Kay Smith of Armco Steel 
Corp. writes in to help us in our 
search for a synonym for “yearbook’’. 
She suggests “annual” as the term 
to apply to our big first issue of 
the year which comes out Jan. 7, 
1952. Some years ago we did use 
that term, but abandoned it as being 
too general a word. G. C. Pinckney 
of Central Foundry Co. suggests “ref- 
erandum.” That may be an excellent 
word but we can’t find it in any of 
the dictionaries we have. As a coined 
term it’s too close to “referendum.” 

Mary Kay Smith, incidentally, has 
a word problem. She describes her- 
self as a “female draftsman.” Now, 
something must be done about that. 
Draftswoman? Drafter? Drafting 
specialist? All the women coming 
into industry these days will get a 
complex of some sort if we don’t 
invent feminine titles. 


Coming Up 


The Yearbook issue, by the way, is 
being worked into shape by the edi- 
tors. We had an advance look at 





some of the copy the other day and 
were particularly impressed by the 
charts and tables in the Facts & 


Figures Section. More than 400 
tables and charts pertaining to the 
metalworking industry are assembled 
there for your use throughout the 
coming year. 

Some parts of the special issue 
went to press as long ago as last 
Monday. The various sections of the 
magazine will be gathered, stitched 
and bound. by a new collating ma- 
chine, a complex device that me- 
chanically assembles the publication. 


Puzzle Corner 


In the problem of Dec. 10, the 
man’s head travels 37.699 feet fur- 
ther than his pedal extremities. First 
in with the answer were Lewis D. 
Rice of Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
L. B. Shapleigh of Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Paul J. Foehl of Midwest Steel 
& Iron Works Co., H. C. Osborne 
of Racine, Wis., Paul T. Griffiths of 
Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Co. and 
J. C. Tennison of Tennison Brothers 
Ine. 


A will reads, “I leave my books to 
Jones, Smith and Brown, who are to 
choose in a certain order. No person 
who has seen me in a green tie is 
to choose before Jones. If Smith was 
not in Oxford in March, 1920, the 
first chooser never lent me an um- 
brella. If Smith or Brown has sec- 
ond choice, Brown comes before the 
one who first fell in love.” 

Unfortunately none of the legatees 
could remember any of the relevant 
facts, but the deceased’s solicitor 
pointed out that assuming the prob- 
lem to be properly constructed, that 
is, assuming it contains no state- 
ment superfluous to its solution, the 
relevant data and order could be in- 
ferred. What was the inferred order 
of choosing and who lent the de- 
ceased an umbrella? 


Christmas Spirit 


The artists got into the spirit of 
Christmas on this week’s cover, 
you'll notice—the bow motif. While 
we’re on the subject of Christmas, 
we hope all your Yuletide wants are 
as easily satisfied as those of our 
three-and-a-half-year-old daughter. 
She wants “a shiny bike and pack- 


ages.” 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 17) ' 
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Here’s a specialty steel maker who doubled 
sidewall life with a BRI Gun 


HE Ingersoll Steel Division of Borg-Warner, oper- 
ating two 7-ton electric furnaces, recently bought 
a BRI Gun. It is used between heats for quick repair 


of furnace sidewalls with Gundol. 

Lining life, according to the Melting Superin- 
tendent, used to average about 85 heats. Nowit 
averages better than double that figure. For in- 
stance, since the last relining job, one of the fur- 
naces has finished a run of 194 heats. The saving 
in refractory costs is significant, and even more 
important, the elimination of shutdowns for fre- 
quent relining adds materially to steel production. 


With two more furnaces soon to be installed, the com- 
pany plans to standardize sidewall maintenance, using 


Gundol with the BRI Gun. 


This is one more example of the practical value of our 


BASIC FURNACE 
L«! 


REFRACTORIES 


gun refractories. Long since found essential for 
large furnace maintenance, Gundol and Gunmix 
are now proving just as economical for use 
in smaller furnaces. 

So if you operate electric furnaces, large or 
small, we believe you will be interested in the 
economies to be realized through the use of a 
BRI Gun and gun refractories in your shop. 


Of o, Ca ile <a ee | 
Baste R efractores SIncoypporated 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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Get the one speed reducer 


that best fits your job 


LINK-BELT builds all three types 
of enclosed gear drives 


No one speed reducer solves every reduction problem. That's 
why Link-Belt builds al! three — Worm, Helical and Herring- 
bone Gear Drives. Your Link-Belt power transmission engineer 
will recommend the right reducer for your needs. 


You can be sure you get the one that suits all your requirements 
for ratio, space, shaft position, shock loading and many other 
factors. Precision-engineered tor quiet, economical power trans- 
mission, all Link-Belt drives will give you long service under 
the toughest operating conditions. 





ENCLOSED GEAR DRIVES 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, At- 
lanta, Houston 1. Minneapolis 5. San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 
4, Toronto 8, Springs (South Afric:). Offices, Factory Branch Stores and 
Distributors in principal cities. 12,416-A 










On Worm 
Gear 
Drives, 
write for 
Book 
2324-A 


On Gear- 
motor and 
Helical Gear 
Drives, 
write for 
Book 2247 





On Herring- 
bone Gear 
Drives, write 
for Book 
2419 


“Pull-out”’ drive of wire rope 
stranding machine, equipped with 
Link-Belt WT-80 Worm Gear 
Reducer, which reduces speed of 
hydraulic motor from 670 r.p.m. 
input to 49 r.p.m. output, with re- 
sulting increase in ‘torque. 
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Piercing and trimming this automotive 
frame side bar formerly required a 
costly sequence of separate setups 
/ and repeated handling of the piece. 
i Now, all operations are performed 
simultaneously and material handling 
is completely automatic. 




















DANLY 


HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT | 


with automatic stripping action 










Cost saving solutions to metalworking problems like this typify 
the results you can expect with Danly Hydraulic Metalworking 
Equipment . . . designed and built to your specifications. 
Compact power cylinders like the one shown here, with capacities 
ranging up to 200 tons, are applied singly or in any necessary 
combination to help you save man hours, increase output and 
reduce costs. Write today for complete information . . . 
Danly engineers are at your service for detailed 
discussion of your application. 


Cutaway view of a Danly Hydraulic 
Power Cylinder. At A. O. Smith, 16 of 
these units are urranged to operate 
simultaneously performing the mul- 
tiple piercing and trimming operations 
' described above ... each unit com- 
plete with automatic hydraulic strip- 
ping action. Extra long precision 
guides permit several punches to be 
mounted in each unit. 


DANLY 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue 
Chicago 50, Illinois 











The following are actual on-the-job comments from the Fort 
Wayne Plant, Motor Truck Division of International Har- 


vester where Sheffield Precisionaire gages are on the job. 


SUBJECT: Differential carrier ream- 
ing operation. 

Does air gage and quality control chart 
help? 

FOREMAN: “They enable us to know 
where we are. Quality is improved, result- 
ing in better pinion cage assembly fit.” 


OPERATOR: “It's the best thing we ever 
had. We can see gradual size change and 
be on guard to know when to change 
reamers. | have no worry about scrap or 
rework.” 


SUBJECT: Ring gear boring oper- 
ation. 

Has air gage end quality control chart been 
helpful? 

FOREMAN: “Scrap was reduced from 
3% to practically nothing. Improved 
method of setting boring tool and rede- 
signed facing tool were developed. Air 
gage check is much faster than old 
method.” 


OPERATOR: “We know where we are all 
the time.” 





For more information about Precisionaires, other Sheffield 
products and services write to “Customer Consultation.” 


5834 


Shelhlield <crporerien 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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GAGES e MEASURING INSTRUMENTS @ MACHINE TOOLS N 
CONTRACT SERVICES ¢ THREADING TOOLS 
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HELPS EXTEND YOUR BATTERY 
POWER BY HELPING YOU TO 


Know THE CondITION 
OF Your Barrériés! 


Knowledge of the condition of your batteries is important 
because: (1) you know when batteries should be replaced 
fo assure you of uninterrupted power, (2) you know 
whether your batteries are being overworked and (3) you 
can be sure of correct charging and systematic mainte~ 
nance. For these reasons, the GOULD PLUS-PERFORMANCE 
PLAN emphasizes the various ways to determine battery 
condition. 


The GOULD PLUS-PERFORMANCE PLAN consists of man- 


and graphs covering every phase of battery care. It gives 
you information on how to select charge, handle, maintain, 
inspect and test that can improve your battery performance 
as much as 50%! It's FREE. Write for booklet describing Oa cceee a 


the plan. indicate battery condition. 





DETERMINING INDUSTRIAL TRUCK BATTERY CONDITION 


RECORDS—Specific gravity, time and tem- __ test discharge. Discharge a fully charged bat- 
perature readings of pilot cells before and tery at 6-hour rate until the voltage drops to 


after charging should be taken daily and 1.75 volts per cell. Compare ampere hour 
capacity obtained with rated capacity. 





compared with previous readings. 


Batteries delivering less than 80% of rated Gould "Thisty” 
TEST DISCHARGE—To determine whether a = capacity, with all cells uniform, should be con- with "Z" Plates— 
battery is delivering rated capacity, make a _— sidered for replacement. America’s Finest 
Industrial Truck Battery 
, STORAGE BATTERIES 
G Ty i) iL GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC., trenton 7, NEW JERSEY 
Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries 
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_ minute with variable speed drive. 


available. 





In spring coiling, the words “Torrington” 
and “Versatile” are synonymous! When 
you desire springs produced to meet exact- 
ing requirements, just call the professional 
springmaker who has a Torrington coiler. 
He’s the man who can fill your needs with 
accuracy, speed and economy. On special 
springs, our sales department will gladly 
assist you in finding a source of supply, 
or help your springmaker devise just the 
right tooling to produce it. 






MODEL W-11 SPRING COILER 
The 14 different Torrington 
Spring Coilers cover a range 
of wire diameters from .003” 
0 .750”. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 
“of the Medel W-11 Spring Coiler 
‘Wire diometer range: .015" to .072" 


Wire Length per Spring: 0” to 42” 
(Extra Wire Feed Gears Available) 
Coil Range (0. D.): 3/32" to 19/16" : 
Production: 23 to 190 ‘springs per =~ (ORRINGTON 
<> Sabetareeiae COMPANY 


“Torsion ‘and other attachments are TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


‘ of Mines, Washington 25, D. C., 





Pt eee ence nnnn-s 


‘LETTERS 


We would like to receive three copies 
of “Who’s Who in the Defense Organiza- 
tion” (Oct. 1, p. 45) for use by our 
executives covering negotiations in 
Washington. 


W. F. Ferris, secretary 
Bennett Office Inc. 
Minneapolis 


@ In answer -to Mr. Ferris, and the 
many other STEEL readers who have re- 
cently requested this listing, we are 
sorry but we are all out of these re- 
prints. A new “Who’s Who” will ap- 
pear in our Metalworking Yearbook 
issue, Jan. 7. 


Steelmaking With Tin Cans 





For a friend in Sao Paulo, Brazil, I 
would like to know how to get rid of 
impurities, especially tin, when tin cans 
are used in making steel in an electric 
furnace. Also, I would like information 
regarding the making of iron, without 
using coke, but using a high grade ore. 


Frank A. Doll 
Detroit 


@ Steelmakers use tin cans discriminate- 
ly and in restricted amounts to prevent 


tin content of the open hearth heats - 


exceeding about 0.10 per cent, which is 
considered the maximum to avoid ditti- 
culties in the rolling operation. If your 
Brazilian friend intends to use tin scrap 
entirely, it might pay him to investigate 
some detinning process. Write United 
States Department of Interior, Bureau 
to ob- 
tian Bulletin No. 270 and Report of In- 
vestigation No. 4402, published Febru- 
ary, 1949, for details on the production 
of sponge iron. 


For Easy Reference 


Will you please send me tear sheets 
of the article “Metallography of Alloys 
of Titanium with Oxygen, Carbon and 
Nitrogen” (Nov. 19, p. 88). 

W. H. Hawley Jr. 
Department of the Navy 


Bureau of Ships 
Washington 


@ Tearsheets have been sent. 


We would like additional information 
on the process described in “Nitric Acid 
from Thin Air’, (Dec. 10, p. 87). We 
are establishing a plant for just this 
kind of process. 

Charles F. Zipper 


Zipper Marohl Co. 
Paul 


@ Write Professor Farrington Daniels, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
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OR A SMOOTH, FAST TURNAROUND 
a Lectoomelt Furnace Roof rides on oil 


Every ounce of the sturdy top structure of a Moore Rapid 
Lectromelt Furnace rides on massive oil bearings. That’s why it 
swings aside so easily and smoothly. As a result— 

“On our 50-ton Lectromelt Furnaces, top charging saves us thirty 
minutes to an hour on a six-hour cycle; 10% more steel on a 
monthly average.” “Only five minutes to charge 12,000 pounds with 
our top-charged Lectromelt, compared to thirty minutes with our old 
door-charged furnace.” “Figure we save fifteen minutes per heat 
with top charging; $5,000 per year.” Different. companies, but the 
same story from each. 

Then add these other savings! Less power is required, because 
there’s less cooling of the furnace between heats. Longer life for 
linings and electrodes. No chatter to shake roof bricks loose. 

You gain such advantages by selecting Lectromelt electric arc 
furnaces for melting, refining, smelting and reduction. For more 
details, write for Bulletin No. 7. Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace 
Corporation, 323 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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Manufactured in... CANADA: 
lectromelt Furnaces of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 2... ENGLAND: Birlec, Ltd., 
Birmingham ... AUSTRALIA: Birlec, 


Roubaix, Paris ... BELGIUM: S. A. 
Belge Stein et: Roubaix, Bressoux- 
liege ... SPAIN: General Electrica 
Espanola, Bilbao ... ITALY: Forni 

Stein, Genoa. 








TWENTY FIVE 


MOORE RAPID 
WHEN YOU MELT... 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY 
TONS CAPACITY 
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Gears, heahiinns, coil, motor cover, pinions and copper shading rings used in 400-cycle euhouemn 
timing motor.—Courtesy Haydon Mfg. Co., Inc., Torrington, Conn. 


Synchronous Timing Motor 
Designed for 400-Cycle Current 


The use of 400-cycle current by the 
military and industry for many types 
of servo mechanisms and in communi- 
cations systems brought about the de- 
sign and manufacture of the illustrated 
synchronous timing motor. 

The motor is used in time delay re- 
lays, elapsed time indicators, potenti- 
ometer controls, and sequence, interval 
and repeat cycle timers. Many other 
é 





‘eae: timing « motor. Courtesy 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Torrington, Conn. 
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special timers have been or are being 
developed to utilize this motor. 

Only frequency control is necessary 
to insure accurate timing since the 
motor is not affected by variations in 
temperature, altitude, supply voltage 
and load within the operational limits 
of the motor itself. 


Self-Starting Insured 


The motor is essentially two phase 
with two coils, cores and interlacing 
field pieces. To insure self-starting, a 
capacitor is put in series with one coil, 
thus giving this coil a leading flux effect. 


Copper Alloys Widely Used 


As in all electric motors, copper and 
copper-base alloys are widely used not 
only for their electrical characteristics 
but for corrosion resistance and ease of 
working or machining. 

The motor cover is cartridge brass 
(70% copper and 30% zinc) which 





can be readily worked, has good corro- 
sion resistance and a tensile strength 
of 76,000 psi in the hard-drawn condi- 
tion. The cover is cupped, drawn and 
trimmed, then stamped with the com- 
pany name and other information. 
Since shading rings must have high 
electrical conductivity, electrolytic 
tough pitch copper 99.9% pure is used 
because of its 98-100% conductivity. 
Self-Lubricating Bearings 
Rotor bearings are of graphite 
bronze, which was selected for its self- 
lubricating properties. However, for 
the output bearing where long life and 
strength is demanded under compara- 
tively heavy loads, commercial bronze 
is the choice. This alloy contains 89.5% 
copper, 8.5% zinc and 2% lead, which 
increases the machinability consider- 
ably. Many standard gear combina- 
tions are available to give varying out- 
put speeds depending on the timing 
involved. 
Wheels of Clock Brass 
. The wheels (gears) are made from 
clock brass (66% copper, 2% lead, and 


remainder zinc). The lead helps to ‘} 


eliminate burrs in machining the gear 
teeth and in blanking and piercing the 
wheels. Since the lead exists in the 
metal as small globules, some lubrica- 
tion is obtained as the lead is bur- 
nished over the surface of the teeth 
while in operation. 

Two alloys are used for the pinion 
gears depending on the load put on 
them. 

Free cutting brass rod (61% copper, 
3.4% lead and remainder zinc) per- 
mits clean drilling and machining of 
the pinions and gives long life under 
relatively light loads. When the loads 
are greater, a leaded phosphor bronze 
is utilized. 





Back Issues of Copper Alloy 
Bulletin Available 


Back issues of the Copper Alloy 
Bulletin are available and may be 
obtained by writing to Bridgeport 
Copper Alloy Bulletin editor. If you 
wish to have your name put on our 
mailing list for the monthly Bulletin 
write to us on Company stationery. 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 


This article is one of a series of discussions by 
Bulow, corrosion metallurgist of 4 
Bridgeport Brass Company. 


DEZINCIFICATION CORROSION 
(Cont'd) 


Arsenic Inhibits Dezincification 
In Sea Water 


While cupric chloride solution has 
been very useful for studying the mech- 
anism of dezincification and its preven- 
tion, it does have certain limitations. 
For example, test results obtained 
from such solutions do not apply di- 
rectly to service conditions. Recogniz- 
ing that such laboratory tests do not 
simulate service conditions closely 
enough to give an indication of what 
may be expected when inhibited 
brasses are exposed to water coming 
from wells, lakes, rivers and the ocean, 
tests have been conducted in these 
environments. 

One set of these tests? was carried 
out in flowing clean sea water. The 
analyses of the alloys tested are given 
in Table I. The results of these corro- 
sion tests after exposure for one year 
in clean flowing sea water are tabu- 
lated in Table II. The ratio of the 








depth of corrosion calculated from loss 
in tensile strength to the depth of cor- 
rosion calculated from loss in weight 
is used to reveal the presence of crack- 
ing, intergranular corrosion, pitting, 
dezincification or incomplete removal 
of eorrosion products. The uniform 
corrosion is indicated by values for this 
ratio which approach unity (1.0). 

The results indicate that the addi- 
tion of .04% of arsenic to Admiralty 
metal aids in inhibiting dezincification 
in sea water and that it has also low- 
ered to a small degree the over-all cor- 
rosion rate. The low ratio for arsenical 
Admiralty metal clearly indicates that 
no intergranular corrosion or dezinci- 
fication has occurred during the first 
year in sea water, although the surface 
was slightly roughened. 

The addition of .10% of arsenic to 
Muntz metal very markedly inhibited 
dezincification in sea water. This con- 
centration of arsenic had an effect 
almost equal to that of 5% of tin. 
Examination of the broken tension 
specimens revealed that the high ratio 
(3.88) for non-inhibited Muntz metal 
was due to deep uniform dezincifi- 
cation. 


2C. L. Bulow, Trans. Electrochemical Soc. 87, 
319-352 (1945). 











*By difference. 


TABLE | 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF ALLOYS TESTED IN SEA WATER 

Copper Zinc* Tin Lead tron Arsenic 
Plain Admiralty Metal 71.60% 27.34% 1.05% 0.005% 0.005% 0.00% 
Arsenical Admiralty Metal 71.21 27.62 1.12 0.004 0.004 0.041 
Plain Muntz Metal 59.75 40.23 0.00 0.01 0.007 0.00 
Arsenical Muntz Metal 63.12 36.97 0.00 0.003 0.01 0.095 
Naval Brass 61.66 37.59 0.73 0.004 0.02 6.00 








TABLE Il 
EFFECT OF ARSENIC AS AN INHIBITOR OF DEZINCIFICATION WHEN 
ALLOYS ARE TESTED IN FLOWING SEA WATER FOR 1 YEAR 
(Average of 4 tests) 





Depth of 
Penetration Based 


th of Ratio of 








Penetration Based Loss in 
on Loss in Tensile on Loss in Weight Tensile 
Strength in Inches in Inches per Strength/Loss 
Alloy per year, ipy year, ipy in Weight Remarks 
Plain Admiralty Metal 0.00283 0.00178 1.59 a 
Arsenical Admiralty No dezincification 
Meta 0.00237 0.00160 1.49 « @uteated. 

Plain Muntz Metal 0.00888 0.00229 3.88 Badly dezincified. 
Arsenical Muntz Metal (0.00809 0.00210 1.47 ——— 
Naval Brass 0.00261 0.00183 ‘ ee 











NEW DEVELOPMENTS 














This column lists items manufactured 
or deveioped by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 





Adjustable Drill Jig is said to reduce drill- 
ing time on small lots and eliminate the need 
for special jigs for larger quantities, 
operations include drilling holes for cotter 
Pins, drive bins for bayonct joints and wiring 
holes for cap screws. The jig can be used for 
drilling holes from % to 2 in. through round 
and hex stock, and from ¥% to 1% in. for cap 
screws. Overall dimensions of the unit are 
5¥% in. high, 4% in. wide and 7 in. as 


Bench Type Parts Cleaner brushes and 
flushes away oil, grease and dirt. Solvent is 
pumped through tube to hollow handle brush. 
Parts are cleaned on screen platform which 
captures flushed off dirt. The unit operates 
on 115 volts, AC or No. 1196 


Vertical Milling Head performs angle bor- 
ing and milling operations on horizontal mill- 
ing machines. Tool has micrometer vertical 
quill spindle feed calibrated in 0.001 in. Verti- 
cal spindie travel is 1% to 3 in. Gear rating 
is 1 4 to 15 hp. Twenty-five models are avail- 
able for every make and size horizontal mill- 
ing machine. 


Pneumatic Gage handles thread 
sizes from 0.059 to 2.510 in. The unit consists 
of an air motor with friction clutch and gage 
adapter. Weighing only 34 oz., the ie can 
be suspended over work area by work bal- 
ancer, or can be vertically or horizontally 
bench mounted. Foot valve allows the use of 
both hands. No. 1198 


Pipe Wrench features toothed head which 
acts as a cam follower when the head is in- 
serted in a pipe or tube and turned. The 
parts pull outward — Jy the inner wall of 
the pipe, holding it firmly for turning. Revers- 
ing the action releases the pressure and grips 
again for drive in the opposite direction. 

No. 1199 


Rotary Table provides indexing action in 
connection with station stops for 4, 6, 8, 12 or 
24 positions in 360 degrees. The air-operated 
unit uses 50 to 150-Ib. pressure. It can be 
applied to punch presses, drilling machines, 
and for various produc- 
tion operations. Mounted on a radial and a 
thrust ball bearing, it can be set up either 
horizontally or vertically. No. 1200 





Measuring Tools and Instruments have 
been assembled to provide the required in- 
spection operations to meet Military Specifi- 
cations MIL-Q-5923 (UDSF) for inspection 
measuring and testing equipment, and for 
production tooling under the respective des- 
ignations 2.5.1 and 2.5.2. The equipment 
includes a Wilder micro projector, a binoc- 
ular-type three dimensional microscope, a 
toolmaker’s microscope, an Opti-Comparitol, 
a set of illuminated magnifiers and a complete 
collection of gages and micrometers, No. 1201 


BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DURONZE, NICKEL SILVER, CUPRO NICKEL 


- BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 


BRIDGEPORT 2, 


CONN. 


e ESTABLISHED 1865 


Mills at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Indianapolis, Indiana * In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 


Warehouse Service with Slitting Facilities in Principal Cities 
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ther Cincimat” Exclusive Feature! 8 
ano 0 Ibs. Oil Pressure 


maintained in running bearing surfaces 




















E. the first time in the 
shaper field, bearings on a shaper 
operate under a positive 50 lbs. oil 
pressure within the bearings. 


Even the most inaccessible bearings 
of the Cincinnati rocker arm and 
crank block assemblies operate 
under a positive pressure oil supply. 
For the first time, inefficient lubri- 
cation by dripping or spraying oil on 
these bearing surfaces is replaced 
by full pressure lubrication. 


Wear and friction are reduced to a 
minimum giving Cincinnati Shapers 
extra years of maintained accuracy 
and maximum power at the cutting 
tool. 

The system is fully automatic, saves 
the operator time and is insurance 
against oiling failures. 

Write for Catalog N-5, fully de- -} 


scribing these versatile, powerful 
and productive Cincinnati Shapers. 






Other exclusive features... 


1. Cincinnati Electro- 4. Cincinnati Extended 





Magnetic Clutch Solid Ram Bearings 
2. Cincinnati Multiple- 5. Cincinnati Dovetail 
Cam Feeds Crank Block and One- 


3. Cincinnati Single piece Crank Gear. 
Adjustment Tapered 6. Cincinnati Protected 
Gibs. Table Support. 





THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. -; 


CINCINNATI 25,0HIO U.S.A. 
SHAPERS - SHEARS - BRAKES 
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Defense Spending Fluctuates 


/ Military spending is fluctuating. Until midyear it was increasing 

steadily and hit an annual rate of about $40 billion in August, then 

dropped to an annual rate of $33 billion in September, hit $41 billion 

in October and fell a little from that in November. At this pace we 

may have trouble reaching the military spending goal of $49 billion 

of in fiscal 1952. The goal for fiscal 1953 is $65 billion, $62 billion for 
fiscal 1954. 


Now, the Expediter 


New expediter for defense spending is Clay Bedford, an Oakland, 
per Calif., industrial engineer. His job will be to balance any lopsided 
oil procurement and investigate charges like the one by the House Small 
Business Committee that International Harvester will have to tool up 


ags extensively to produce on its multimillion dollar contract for M-1 rifles 
ind : ‘ : 9! 
rot while smaller firms could handle at least part of the contract with 
ly. little or no tooling required. Mr. Bedford will serve as special assist- 
yri- ant to Defense Secretary Robert Lovett. 
on 
ed e 1 e 6 
Small Business’ Share in Pie 

as Small firms obtained 18.5 per cent of the dollar value of prime military 
cy contracts in the third quarter. That compares with 21 per cent for 
ng fiscal 1951 and 24.5 per cent for fiscal 1950. Although the quarterly 

figure is low, there’s some ground for optimism. During that quarter, 
es _ 16 per cent went to small business in July, 18.7 per cent in August 
ce 


and 22.1 per cent in September. Judging from partial figures in for 
October from the Navy, the percentage will be a little higher that 
“Ta | month. 


Trouble in Cold-Finished Bars 


Expect no immediate letup in demand for cold-finished steel bars. 
They‘re used in large shells, and output of that product is increasing. 
_Cold-finished bars are needed for many other military items, plus 
fasteners, steel shafts, machine tool parts and hundreds of additional 
critical uses. Hot-topped steel is needed for the bars, and there's 
simply not enough to go around. Demand is expected to increase 
still more by the second quarter, largely because of greater emphasis 
on shell production. 





Gripes Mount on Military Specs 


Complaints are getting: louder about “unreasonable military specifica- 
tions” for some defense products. Cited is the case of an automotive 
part that cost one-third of a cent to make but 3 cents to package ac- 
cording to Army specifications. Another example is the requirement 
of an eight-pound brass identification plate for a 110-pound wood- 






The Market Outlook—p. 87 





Y P ee eee paid 
MATI roduction-Engineering News—p. 53 
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working machine. The copper in that plate was sufficient to wire the 
machine, and the device's essential data could have been engraved 
on an identification plate containing one-tenth the required brass, 
according to the manufacturer. 


Embarrassing Inventories 


Many suppliers catering to automotive and appliance manufacturers 
whose production is down are embarrassed by steel inventories, espe- 
cially of sheet and chrome stainless. To follow the letter of the law, 
they must dispose of their excess stocks. The irony is that some find 
few takers for the sheet and chrome stainless supplies because other 
consumers are in the same position. Result: A few steel users are 
breaking the inventory regulations, but they can’t help it. 


“Let Them Sue Me" 


The whole problem of compliance with the flood of government regu- 
lations is developing into a major headache for metalworking execu- 
tives. “I can’t keep up with all this stuff and attend to my business, 
too,” says an official in a small company. Pricing regulations, es- 
pecially, exasperate many a small manufacturer. “I ignore 75 per 
cent of the OPS releases,” says one harassed president. “Let them 
sue me.” 


Shift in Expansion 


Watch for a shift in expansion emphasis over the next six months— 
from plant additions to equipment additions only. Two reasons ac- 
count for the change: Much of the plant expansion has already oc- 
curred; the structural shortages discourages new construction. That 
means even more materials help will be going to equipment builders 
and electrical contractors. 


Straws in the Wind 


Cleveland hearings of Sen. Blair Moody’s subcommittee investigating 
the steel shortage turned up more daisy-chain operators, but few 
fresh angles on the situation . . . Cyril Bath Machinery Co. has devel- 
oped a device to mold the tough alloys, particularly in aircraft pro- 
duction . . . On sale last Thursday in Sears’ western and southern 
stores went the Allstate, a modified version of Kaiser-Frazer’s Henry J. 


- 


Here and There in Industry 


Contemplated are ten more blast furnaces that will add at least 3.1 
million tons to America’s pig iron capacity by early 1954 (p. 25)... 
Some 80 per cent of structural allotments for first-quarter expansion 
will go for direct or defense-supporting military production (p. 26) . . . 
The Labor Scene shifts to Washington (p. 27) . . . In 1952 much of the 
glitter will be off the appliance business (p. 28) . . . Warehousemen 
like their new pricing order, CPR 98 (p. 30) . . . Cold Metal Process 
Co. wins law suits with the U.S., but has yet to collect its $10 million 
on patent infringement and royalty cases (p. 35) . . . Britain faces 
materials shortages and other problems that threaten her economy in 


_ 1952, but West Germany makes political and economic gains (pp. 


36-37). 
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‘I chine out the 142” slots in the longitudinal center of the 








This is another of the 
“HUNDREDS OF JOBS” 
which can be done on a 


MARVEL Band Saw! 






eel, 





MARVEL BAND SAW saved 
these two 4400 Ib. castings 


Two sand cores washed out when these giant 4400 pound 
steel connecting rods were cast, resulting in solid eye ends 
without gaps. Then came the $64 question—how to ma- 


eyes which were 22” high and had a wall thickness of 642”. 


The Ernest J. Nelson Iron Works of San Francisco, did this 
“impossible” job easily, quickly, and economically, without 
special tooling, on a standard Model #8M/2 MARVEL 
Band Saw. Two cuts were made in each rod in two hours ty 
per cut with tool cost of $3.06 per rod. The tool was a ; , 
MARVEL B9-10 Band Saw Blade. 


Every tool room, machine shop and maintenance depart- Th . 

‘ ese exclusive MARVEL 
ment needs a MARVEL Series 8 Universal Band Saw—not oem 
only for innumerable everyday jobs but for the occasional Features made this job easy. 


“trick” operations, where its utmost versatility will save 1. Large, T-slotted work table. 
many headaches and dollars. 2. Blade feeds into work vertically; 
WRITE FOR CATALOG work always stationary. 


Power-pressure feed. 


Built-in coolant system. 





3: 
4. Automatic Blade tension. 
5. 
6. 


Large capacity. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


5700 BLOOMINGDALE AVENUE CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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to Safeguard National Security 


CAhereas; all of us depend in one way or another, directly or indi- 
rectly, on an adequate supply of steel, in order to sustain a more perfect 
economy, and to safeguard national security, and 


GAlhereas; in 1952, the Steel Industry will attain its highest producing 

capacity in history, and 

GE hereas; only the critical shortage of scrap threatens to stand in 
y & 4 


the way of the fullest utilization of such capacity, 


Pow, therefore, be it resolved; that all of us together do 
mutually pledge to each other our utmost efforts to search out any and 
all hoards of dormant scrap in and about our establishments, and 


Further be it resolved; cha we will diligently and promptly 


turn in all such hoards to the Scrap Mobilization Drive. 


In cooperation with the Steel Industry Scrap Mobilization Committee 





DETROIT STEEL 
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PRODUCERS OF 
Coke and Coal Chemicals + Pig Iron + Ingots 
Slabs + Sheet Bars + Billets » Wire Rods 
Manufacturers’ Wire « Merchant Wire Products 
Welded Fabric + Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 








“RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION. 


Processors and Distributors JOB-F ITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES —.BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
» PLANTS 

CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 

DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866. Detroit 28, Mich. - 

EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, New Haven7, Conn. 

MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, Ill. 


OFFICES — 


1 Bloes Guee a tape 13770 Joy Road, WEbsier 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH., 326. Keeler Bld 6-9568 ROCHESTER ry N.Y. 5 St. Paul St. Baker 1061 
« 4053 Lindell Bivd., LU oa 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND., 1408 Fletcher Trust sig Thaakls Mag ST. LOUI eas 
3258 TOL OLEDO 4 bao” 2114 Ohio Bidg., Garhielé 





JACKSON 18, MICH., 861 Reynolds Bldg, JAckson 3- 
_ NEW Ye YORK As N. J 250 West 57th St., COlumbus <n WORCESTER 8, MASS., 339 Main St, Worcester s-1606 oo 
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Road to Ruin 


Thus far negotiations between major steel companies and United Steel- 
workers of America-CIO over a new wage contract have conformed closely to 
the schedule which has been widely expected. 

The union has authorized its president Philip Murray to call a strike Jan. 1. 
Economic Stabilizer Roger Putnam has stated flatly that the government will 
not allow steelmakers to raise prices to offset a pay increase. The union is 
demanding more than is permitted by the present regulations of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. Steelmakers obviously cannot offer more than WSB regu- 
lations permit without obtaining government authorization for such act. 

As matters now stand, it is almost inevitable that the case must proceed 
through the complicated channels of government mediation. If past perform- 
ance of the government is to be accepted as a guide for action in the steel 
case, we can expect that Washington’s array of boards and bureaus will find 
a way of granting wages somewhat above those which WSB regulations per- 
mit, and then possibly utilize the Capehart amendment or some other device 
to give steel producers price increases to offset a part of the increased wage 
burden. 

If this happens, we will have gone a long way toward substituting govern- 
ment controls and decisions for collective bargaining. Every reader of this page 
can remember clearly the vehemence with which union leaders and government 
officials fought for the principle of collective bargaining only a few short years 
ago. Today the extent to which the government meddles in almost every de- 
tail of the affairs of persons and businesses makes it almost impossible to em- 
ploy collective bargaining in the way it was intended. 

This is but one example of the manner in which undue concentration of 
power in Washington is slowly but surely destroying the freedoms which are 
the very foundation of the success of this nation. Perhaps it is too late to do 
anything to halt the farce into which the steel case is heading, but unless steps 
are taken promptly and vigorously to reverse the trend of increasing gov- 
ernment monopoly on every phase of activity of individuals and corporations, 


our country is doomed. 


TWO PASS 100 MILLION: Two in- of 100 million figures in both. Early in the 


portant milestones pertaining to American in- month the 100-millionth ton of steel produced 
dustrial accomplishment are being passed in De- since the beginning of the year was tapped. 
cember, 1951. By coincidence, the exciting mark Somewhat later in the month the 100-millionth 
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passenger car built in the United States rolled 
off of somebody's assembly line without cere- 
mony. 

These are impressive achievements. An idea 
of rate of growth is gained from the fact that 
more than 25 years elapsed before motordom 
had built its first 25 million cars. Its second 
25 million were produced in about 10 years, its 
third in 11 years and its fourth in only 5 years. 
Growth of steel output extended over a much 
longer period, but in the case of both automo- 
biles and steel, the accelerated pace of recent 
years is astounding. —p. 44 


* * * 


BOLTS IN STRUCTURES: Structural 
steel fabricators are currently interested in the 
engineering and economic merits of high-tensile 
steel bolts as compared with those of rivets. 
There seems to be no serious disagreement in re- 
gard to the superiority of high-strength bolts, 
particularly in structures subjected to widely 
fluctuating dynamic loads such as bridges and 
parts of industrial equipment and in those sub- 
jected to static loading. 

This technological superiority is offset, how- 
ever, in part by the short supply of high- 
strength bolts. They are not fully stocked; 
many are made up specially. Consequently, the 
cost is considerably above that of rivets. Indus- 
trial Fasteners Institute and American Stand- 
ards Association are working on projects which 
may remove high-tensile bolts from their present 
“special order” status. A challenging factor is 
the report of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction that use of high-tensile bolts saved 
11 per cent in the cost of an eight-story build- 
ing. —p. 60 


*% * * 


RELUCTANT CONSUMERS: Inter 


views with manufacturers of household appli- 
ances such as refrigerators, freezers, gas and 
electric ranges, laundry equipment, vacuum 
cleaners, dishwashers, garbage disposers and ra- 
dio and television sets indicate that while short- 
age of materials will be a major problem in 
1952, it is by no means the only deterrent to 
production. Many of these manufacturers feel 
that the consumer also has to be reckoned with 
and they point out that he was a “reluctant” 
buyer in 1951. 

As a sample of manufacturers’ expectations, 
makers of electric refrigerators expect to pro- 
duce 3 million units in 1952, compared with out- 
puts of 3.8 million in 1951 and 5.8 million in 
1950. A big question is to what degree the 


aloofness of consumers, which in 1951 was at- 
tributed largely to “a hangover from Korea 
scare buying,” will extend over into the new 
year. —p. 28 


* * * 


DOES THE WINNER WIN? There is 
a certain note of irony in the yearend summaries 
of economic conditions in Great Britain and West 
Germany. The former, victor in two world 
wars, is in sore straits. The latter, vanquished 
in the same two military contests, is well on the 
road to industrial recovery. 

Britain’s plight centers around materials 
shortages, currency problems and manpower and 
productivity difficulties. These last two stem 
partly from socialistic experiments which have 
dulled the incentive of the individual to exert 
himself beyond moderate limits. Of course, the 
toll of waging two major wars has been terrific. 

Germany’s problems have been simplified by 
the almost complete repudiation of certain ob- 
ligations which is permitted a defeated nation. 
Her exports, which have been mounting, are 
highly profitable. More important, individual 
incentives seem to be working fairly well. Com- 
paring the troubles of winner and loser in war, 
one wonders whether or not the long, drawn out 
austerity of the victors is more devastating than 
the short-term rigors of almost total disaster of 
the defeated. —pp. 36, 37 


* * * 


TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS: If you have 
youngsters around your home, you have noticed 
the great interest they display in today’s realis- 
tic toys which are miniatures of road-building, 
excavating and similar equipment. The young 
lads are pretty well versed in the operations of 
bulldozers, scrapers, power shovels and dump 
trucks. 

One reason for this is the increased production 
in recent years of toys which to a certain extent 
are scale models of the real machines. They are 
sturdily built of good materials and they embody 
the major features of the original equipment. 
One manufacturer of these toys is Charles Wil- 
son Doepke Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, O. It has 
adopted mass production methods based largely 
upon progressive die operations. Each of most 
components of the 220,000 toys manufactured 
annually is finished completely on one die. 

—p. 54 
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Stymied by Steel Shortages? 


These 6 Suggestions May Help! 


Handicapped by restrictions on nickel- 

bearing 18-8 stainless? If you are, straight 
chrome stainless may enable you to continue your 
stainless production. For instance, type 430—the 
most widely used straight chrome steel—can 
often be substituted for type 302 in applications 
subject to mild corrosion. Ryerson offers you the 
largest and most diversified stocks of straight 
chrome stainless including types 405 and 430 
sheets, type 430 plates and type 416 bars. 


Manufacturers plagued by seamless tubing 

scarcities will find that bright-finish, hot 
rolled welded tubes in 11 gauge and %%” walls 
can often be used as an alternate for seamless 
tubes in the same sizes. These welded tubes are 
in good supply at Ryerson in a wide range of 
round and square sizes. 


If you are having trouble adopting interim 

_and lean alloys because of the unfamiliar 
analyses of these new steels, let Ryerson metal- 
lurgists work with you. We test all alloys and 
can assure the hardenability desired. Heat treat- 
ment guide with every shipment. 


Faced with the problem of finding work- 

able substitutes for special plate shapes? 
You may find the right answer in forgings. You 
can get complete information on forgings from 
our sales representative. 


In addition to these alternate steels we 

recommend a superior babbitt—Glyco Bab- 
bitt Metal—instead of more expensive and 
restricted high tin babbitt. Product of an exclusive 
Ryerson formula, Glyco is a lead base alloy with 
physicals equal to tin base types. 


And,.remember—please give us full informa- 

tion when ordering. For instance, when we 
know the exact size or length multiple—the cut 
size or length you will actually use—we may be 
able to fill your order from smaller pieces or 
“shorts.” Knowledge of acceptable alternates 
also helps. But, no matter what your require- 
ments, we urge you to check with us. We 
will always work closely with you—help you get 
what you need. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK @ BOSTON @_ PHILADELPHIA e CINCINNATL @ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT e PITTSBURGH e@ BUFFALO e@ CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE e ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Howdl you. like to save #50 01 
every. One of those. packages 2 ached Ed. 


Two men stood watching the steel unloading operation. “Say Dave— 
aren’t those 6,000 pound lifts you’re using?” 
Ed Browning, an Inland “trouble shooter” on shipping and handling 
problems, was visiting the plant of a large manufacturer of hydraulic 
hoists and dump bodies. This customer had been ordering 42” x 96” hot 
rolled sheets from Inland in 6,000 pound lifts. As he stood on the unloading 
dock with Dave Nordstrom, the customer’s purchasing agent, Ed observed 
that the practice was to remove only a few sheets at a time from the lift 
because their equipment couldn’t handle a complete package that heavy. 
“Yes, Ed, those are 6,000 pound packages. Why?” 
“ll bet that’s a holdover from old packaging prices. If you can use 10,000 
pound lifts, you'll save $1.50 on every package.” 
“Well,” said Dave, “we can soon find out.’”’ A check with the receiving 
foreman confirmed that it would be just as easy to break down five ton as 
three ton lifts for unloading. 
Result: The very substantial saving of $1.50 per lift on the large volume used 
by this Inland customer. INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. * 


Names used are fictitious 











Inland’s interest in your steel problems 
does not stop at our shipping dock 
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More Blast Furnaces Planned 


Ten new units, in addition to those already under construc- 
tion, are contemplated in a program that would add at 
least 3.1 million tons to capacity by early 1954 


ON THE FIRE is a plan to build 
ten new blast furnaces that will add 
at least 3.1 million tons to America’s 
pig iron capacity by the beginning of 
1954. The reason: A scrap shortage 
forces the need for more metallics, 
so we must get additional pig iron 
to fill the gap. 

Under a proposal that would in- 
volve blast furnace construction in 
addition to any already in progress, 
the ten units—with one exception— 
would be built at smaller plants in 
the iron and steel industry. If one or 
two of the producers currently slated 
for the new blast furnaces expansion 
eventually drop out because of fi- 
nancing or other problems, other 
firms will probably be brought in 
because the U. S. needs 3.1 million 
additional tons of capacity by carly 
1954. Even more than that may be 
planned if the scrap shortage be- 
comes more acute. 

Between the Lines—That’s some of 
the more significant news behind the 
news from the Defense Production 
Administration that the industry will 
expand to produce 120 million ingot 
tons of steel a year by early 1954, 
85 million tons of blast furnace prod- 
ucts (excluding ferroalloys) by 1954, 
84 million tons of coke by 1954 and 
15 million gross tons annually of 
iron ore from taconite as of the be- 
ginning of 1956. 

Not surprising is the fact that the 
steel industry will have an effective 
capacity of 120 million ingot tons 
yearly by early 1954. The bulk of 
the expansion will come in 1952 (to 
bring capacity to 118 million tons 
one year from now), but some will 
not be finished until 1953, and by 
the end of that year theoretical ca- 
pacity may even be slightly higher 
than 120 million tons. Effective ca- 
pacity will be only 120 million be- 
cause the industry cannot be expected 
to operate at above 100 per cent po- 
tential forever and because some ob- 
solete facilities will be scrapped in 
the next two years. Nor is the tacon- 
ite expansion astonishing. That pro- 
gram has been in the works ever 
since the end of World War II. 

The Crux of the Matter—The most 
uncertain phase of .steel expansion 
has been the blast furnace program 
and the related coke oven construc- 
tion. That’s because of the uncer- 





BLAST FURNACE EXPANSION 
. . « more coming for the long pull 


tainties about scrap. Now that the 
scrap shortage is developing into a 
long-range problem, pig iron must 
carry a heavier load (see STEEL, Nov. 
12, p. 50). 

As the proposal now stands, two 
blast furnaces are planned by New- 
port Steel Corp. at Newport, Ky., 
one by McLouth Steel Corp. at Tren- 
ton, Mich., one by Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp.’s Worth Steel Co. at Clay- 
mount, Del., one by Barium Steel 
Corp.’s Central Iron & Steel Co. at 
Harrisburg, Pa., one by Barium’s 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., one by Armco Steel Corp.’s 
Sheffield Steel Corp. at Houston, one 
by Granite City Steel Co. at Granite 
City, Ill, one by Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co. at Neville Island, Pitts- 
burgh, and one by Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Sparrows Point, Md. The Pitts- 
burgh Coke and Granite City projects 
have been discussed but are now 
static. 

The Common Denominator — One 
thing involved with all those com- 
panies is scrap. All but Pittsburgh 
Coke are heavy scrap users, and 
added pig iron would materially re- 
duce their use of scrap. The mer- 
chant-iron producing Pittsburgh Coke, 
by supplying foundries with more pig 
iron, would also help relieve the scrap 
situation. Significantly, most of the 


companies involved in the program 
will probably have to agree to no 
more construction of scrap-consum- 
ing electric or open-hearth furnaces, 
to assure that the program will re- 
sult in a net gain on the scrap short- 
age. 

Here’s why pig iron will have to 
counter-balance the scrap scarcity: 
To produce 120 million tons of ingots 
will require 140 million tons of me- 
tallics—pig iron, scrap and the iron 
content of the ore charged into the 
open hearths. Some 7 million tons 
of the 140 million-ton goal will come 
from iron content of open-hearth 
ore. Not counting the new expan- 
sion, our pig iron capacity will soon 
be 82 million tons. Some 90 per cent 
of that goes for ingot production, or 
73.8 million tons. That means that 
69.2 million tons, to be made up by 
scrap, will still be needed to achieve 
the metallics goal. Even in the excel- 
lent scrap generation year of 1948, 
the home and purchased scrap to- 
taled only 64.9 million tons. The gap 
will be narrowed when we get the 
ten new blast furnaces, because we’ll 
have a pig iron capacity of 85 mil- 
lion tons, or 76.5 million for ingot 
production. That will mean only 66.5 
million tons of scrap will be required 
for the metallics goal, but even such 
a total may be difficult to reach; 
hence, the strong possibility that still 
more pig iron capacity will be re- 
quired than the new 3.1 million-ton 
proposal now pending. 


Dark Outlook for Scrap 


Scrap supply of mills in the Cleve- 
land-Pittsburgh-Youngstown area is 
down to the critical point. In the 
Monongahela valley, 150 open-hearth 
furnaces have less than a one-day 
supply. Bethlehem reports scrap re- 
serves dwindling rapidly. 

Against this somber background, 
many business firms and agencies, 
now made scrap conscious by col- 
lection drives, are digging for the 
material. 

The Air Force reports a 31 per 
cent increase in October scrap metal 
sales over a year ago. October, 1951, 
sales amounted to 2446 net tons, of 
this 2091 tons were iron, steel scrap. 

Looking far and wide, too, the 
Navy came up with a recommenda- 
tion that 31,000 tons of scrap in the 
Aleutians area be returned to the 
United States. Since 40 per cent of 
this total is scattered and inacces- 
sible, the inspecting Navy survey 
team recommended selling much of 
this total through scrap and salvage 
contracts. 

General Motors plants, suppliers 
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and dealers report collection of 10,432 
gross tons of scrap during the last 
month in addition to production scrap 
normally returned to the mills. A 
three-month drive by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. brought out 5500 tons 
of scrap in addition to regular scrap 
savings of 29,000 tons for the same 
period. Instead of food in this case, 
H. J. Heinz Co. shipped 57 varieties, 
totaling 200 tons, of scrap in three 
weeks’ time from its main factory 
in Pittsburgh. 

The city of San Francisco is plan- 
ming to scrap-pile discarded steel 
streetcar rails as a bargaining point 
in obtaining increased new steel al- 
locations. The city has already placed 
about 20,000 tons of ‘scrap streetcar 
rails on the market with no strings 
attached. 


Mill Equipment Reclassified 


Many items of blast furnace and 
steel works equipment will be classed 
as “A” products, effective in the sec- 
ond quarter. The reclassification cov- 
ers new equipment only, says NPA. 
Included in the classification are 
charging boxes and buckets, slab and 


billet heating furnaces, charging and 
ingot cars, ladles and slag thimbles, 
blast furnace ladle cars, tuyeres, bosh 
plates, stack coolers and stove valve 
seats. 


Basic Adds Dolomite Capacity 


New facilities with an estimated 
annual capacity of 320,000 tons of 
dead burned dolomite will be added 
by Basic Refractories to its Maple 
Grove, O., plant in a $3.5 million ex- 
pansion program. Basic’s existing fa- 
cilities have an operating capacity 
of 480,000 tons yearly. A five-year 
V-loan will help finance the project. 


Galvanizing Plant Underway 


Success of a pilot plant operation 
is spurring Wheeling Steel Corp. to 
build a $2.5 million continuous gal- 
vanizing plant at Martins Ferry, O. 
Wheeling’s galvanizing process is re- 
ported to galvanize cold rolled steel 
with a coating as good as that pro- 
duced by hot dip process. Cold rolled 
sheet in coils will be brought to the 
new plant from Wheeling’s Steuben- 
ville, O., works for galvanizing in 


Structural Allotments: 80 Per Cent for Defense 


SOME 80 per cent of next quarter’s 
available supply of structural steel 
for industrial expansion will go into 
direct military and defense-support- 
ing industries. 

So says National Production Ad- 
ministrator Manly Fleischmann in 
announcing allotments of structurals 
for the first quarter of 1952 for ex- 
pansion of industrial facilities. Most 


of the military and defense-support- 
ing expansion will be in facilities for 
iron and steel, aircraft, ordnance, ma- 
chine tool, general industrial equip- 
ment and chemical production. 

The accompanying table of struc- 
tural steel allotments is for indus- 
trial expansion and general commer- 
cial construction only in the first 
quarter of 1952. 


FIRST QUARTER 1952 


PROGRAM 


Aircraft, aircraft accessories, ordnance ......... 
Aluminum, magnesium, light metals ........... 
a ee 


Chemicals 


Consumer durable goods, service equipment ..... 
Combenears, DOCKED 2. . oo. e seca cccascess 
Copper, copper alloys, brass ................. 


Electrical equipment 


Electronics, communication equipment ........... 
Machine tools, general industrial equipment ..... 


Iron and steel mill products, ferro-alloys, 
foundries, refractories 


Leather, leather products .................... 


Lumber, lumber products 


Miscellaneous metals, minerals ................. 
Pulp, paper, paper board ................... 
I SION 0 oS ook oe a wha ass kaw es 
DE Sis Sok wickwae cites ous Shean se seiness 
Scientific, technical equipment ................ 


Textiles, synthetics 


Sn REED 565 <o 5 2 5 Soa 's ocd SS aes SS eee ee 


Printing, publishing 


General commercial construction ...... eat i 
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% 
Stated of request 
Requirements Allotment Allotted 
tons 
sey te 88,701 83,756 94.5 
a reeelavets 26,000 25,656 98.6 
rekioeie 11,539 4,205 36.4 
Sort 70,291 32,733 46.5 
onic 10,540 1,395 13.2 
Meee kis 11,427 411 3.5 
voseeae 2,029 1,761 86.8 
pine we 3,213 1,116 34.7 
eS ese 4,722 4,620 978 
ie ces: 52,514 32,874 62.6 
ence ee 191,454 138,632 72.4 
Oana ets 204 0 0 
pew rors 1,156 0 0 
Raa 7,000 6,191 88.4 
eens 31,280 10,046 32.1 
sheers 569 0 0 
veebats 8,163 5,770 70.7 
pape s 7,220 2,099 29.0 
saipicteye 19,227 8,781 45.6 
shee 419 70 16.7 
Meee 777 169 21.7 
eae 61,995 10,030 16.1 
Lesa 610,440 370,315 


3000 to 4000 foot lengths. Operations 
will begin in 1952. 


Who Gets Tax Amortization 


Producers and fabricators of basic 
materials are still getting the big- 
gest chunk of accelerated tax amor- 
tization approvals, a DPA industrial 
facilties expansion summary shows. 
Through Oct. 19, this category ac- 
counted for $6,870,000,000—74.7 per 
cent of the total amount approved. 

As of Dec. 10, certificates had been 
issued to 4,732 applicants on projects 
having a total value of $10,490,497,793. 


Ohio Leads in Fast Writeoffs 


Ohio led the parade of states get- 
ting certificates of necessity for fast 
tax writeoffs as of Oct. 19, says DPA. 
In that state, 421 companies had ap- 
provals for $727,062,000. Pennsylva- 
nia firms got 405 certificates aggre- 
gating $1,246,328,000, and 375 went 
to California industries on projects 
costing $366,176,000. Texas (182 cer- 
tificates for $998,749,000) and Michi- 
gan (293 certificates for $653,668,- 
000) were also high in dollar volume 
of projects approved. 


CMP Ticket Traffic Jam 


Many first quarter tickets are 
uncashed, says industry, and 
NPA help is of little effect 


ALL IS NOT ROSY in materials pro- 
curement and NPA’s promise, to help 
any company unable to cash CMP 
tickets is of little effect. 

That’s what STEEL found in spot 
checks to determine industry’s suc- 
cess in placing first quarter orders. 
Many companies contacted haven't 
been able to cash first quarter tickets. 
Some have come close, others are 
short by a good margin. 

Reaction—NPA says that less than 
20 form 148s—the application for 
help in placing orders—had been re- 
ceived early last week. It thinks that’s 
an indication that the situation is 
easing. Industry’s reaction to filing 
form 148 is: “Why bother?” For the 
most. part consumers know about the 
form and its intent but discount its 
usefulness. They feel they can do bet- 
ter'on their own in shopping around 
for sources of supply. 

Some comments on NPA assistance 
were explosive but not quotable. Help 
from NPA so far, say those that have 
received it, has consisted mainly of 
referring them to high cost mills 
with space or conversion tonnage 
sources. Many of those who: will file 
form 148 will do so with tongue 
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in cheek, having little confidence in 
its helping them. Some companies 
have been told not to file form 148. 
A locomotive builder says NPA’s 
railroad equipment division suggested 
it not be filed, but if it was to send 
it to that division rather than steel 
products division as the form re- 
quests. 


Diesel Orders Swell 


Diesel locomotive builders added 
two big Christmas orders to their 
well-filled backlog stockings and re- 
flected on a third when B& O,C & 
O, and Erie railroads announced ma- 
jor equipment buying plans. Most 
significant to diesel builders are or- 
ders from Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way. Long an advocate of the steam 
engine (its lines serve many coal 
mines), C & O is now buying diesel 
electric locomotives; 149 units are 
scheduled for delivery by July. Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad placed orders 
for 55 road freight diesel locomotive 
units costing nearly $10 million for 
delivery between April and Septem- 
ber, 1952. Erie Railroad is placing a 
$7.5 million order for 42 diesel loco- 
motives and servicing facilities, a 
purchase that will bring almost com- 
plete dieselization over the road’s 
system. A number of the new units 
will be assigned to the Mahoning di- 
vision for hauling ore trains from 
lake vessels to steel mills. 


Cameron Earns a ‘Well Done’ 


Delivery of gun forgings regularly 
ahead of schedule earned Cameron 


. Iron Works, Houston, a ‘well done’ 


from the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 

Rr. Adm. M. F. Schoeffel, chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, said: 
“That the quality of this material has 
been uniformly excellent and that the 
favorable prices originally tendered 
have been voluntarily reduced is in- 
dicative of progressive efficiency in 
production methods.” 

Cameron Iron Works, now making 
forgings for Navy guns, also won 
every type of Army-Navy “E” award 
for outstanding production records in 
World War II. 


Mallory-Sharon To Move, Expand 


Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp. will 
move operations in 1952 from Indian- 
apolis to Niles, O., says President 
James A. Roemer. The one titanium 
furnace now operated at Indianapolis 
will be moved sometime during the 
year and two new ones will be added 
at Niles, boosting capacity to about 
2 million pounds of titanium per 
year. Sharon Steel Corp., partner 
with P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. in the 
project, operates its Niles Rolling 
mill subsidiary in the Ohio city. 
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Labor: The Scene Shifts to Washington 


As expected, the U. S. will decide the steel labor case. Odds 
are that the steelworkers will agree on a truce while some 
fact-finding board deliberates 


THE SEQUENCE of events is going 
along about as expected in the nego- 
tiations between the major steel com- 
panies and United Steelworkers of 
America-CI0O. 

Last week Federal Mediator Cyrus 
Ching invited representatives of the 
10 major steel producers and the 
union for a conference in the initial 
move to bring the government into 
the dispute (in a chain of occurrences 
predicted in STEEL, Nov. 12, p. 47). 

The Bare Facts—To understand the 
probable chain of events from now 
on, you will have to dig beneath 
the union threats, and the govern- 
ment claims about steel prices that 
have complicated the negotiations. 
The union has authorized USA Pres- 
ident Philip Murray to call a strike 
Jan. 1 or after. The union may strike, 
but it doesn’t want to because of 
public opinion. It hopes the tough 
talk will alarm the industry and gov- 
ernment — especially government—so 
that a quick and labor-favoring settle- 
ment will be reached. 

The flat statement by Economic 
Stabilizer Roger Putnam that the 
government would not let steel com- 
panies raise prices to offset a pay rise 
is a move by the labor-loving ad- 
ministration to put the industry on 





OLD, BUT SKILL WORKING: Seventy- 
four year old George K. Howe takes 
a minute measurement of an airplane 
part at Lockheed Corp.’s Marietta, Ga., 
plant. The template-maker has been 
retired three times during the past 25 
years, but is now helping to fill the 
need for skilled aircraft workers 


the defensive. That statement, like 
the union threat of a strike, is de- 
signed mostly for effect. 

To Washington—In such a heated 
atmosphere, no progress was expected 
last week in negotiations, even under 
the benign influence of Mr. Ching. 
The Wage Stabilization Board—or 
perhaps some _ special Presidential 
fact-finding group—will eventually 
make wage recommendations. To 
study the matter will take time, so 
Washington will ask for a 30 or 
60-day truce while the board delib- 
erates. Chances are good, but not 
certain, that the steelworkers will 
agree to wait. 

In its final recommendations, the 
board will undoubtedly whittle down 
the union’s total demands which add 
up to 35 or 40 cents an hour. That 
includes 15 cents as a basic pay 
raise, plus 4.5 cents for six paid holi- 
days, 8 cents for vacations and up 
to 15% cents, for a %4-cent increase 
in the present 5-cent differential be- 
tween job classifications. There are 
32 job classifications. The board can 
make three rulings: Approve a sub- 
stantial amount and recommend that 
the steel companies be allowed a com- 
mensurate price hike; it can approve 
a substantial increase, but recom- 
mend that steel prices be held or 
raised only slightly; it can approve 
a minor wage increase and a minor 
price rise. If the first alternative is 
taken, there will be no steel strike, 
but the entire industrial price system 
will be cracked.. If the second alter- 
native is taken, the steel companies 
may refuse to grant the wage hikes 
and the USA will strike. If the third 
alternative is taken, the steelworkers 
may strike. 

Capehart—A final possibility exists 
as a variation on that third alterna- 
tive. A deal may now be on the fire 
with OPS whereby the Capehart 
amendment to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 can be: stretched a 
little for the steel industry so it could 
win price increases to cover an 8 or 
10 cent wage boost. Last week OPS 
was talking Capehart adjustments 
with at least five steel executives. 


Guns: Aircraft-Type 


Savage Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
reports that it has received a $5 
million contract for the manufacture 
of parts for aircraft machine guns. 
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Glitter Gone From Appliance Business 


Even with '52 volume at 60 per cent of the ’50 level, short- 
ages on retail levels are unlikely. Production will depend 
on metals supply, alternate materials, consumer demand 


“WE CALL IT the case of the reluc- 
tant consumer,” says a refrigerator 
maker in commenting on the appli- 
ance situation. 

While materials allowances will 
largely determine 1952 output, the 
consumer still must be reckoned with. 
His buying inclinations will be a big 
factor in every appliance maker’s 
production equation, though not so 
much as in 1951’s sales slump or in 
1953 when metals supply eases. Be- 
cause the public didn’t buy this year, 
stocks of appliances going into the 
new year are well above normal and 
there’s a good chance shortage on 
the retail level will be averted. 

Prophecy—Next year, household 
appliances, regarded officially as 
froth for the civilian economy, will 
be limited to roughly 50 per cent of 
their 1950 materials use. “We’ll still 
have to sell what we make,” com- 
ments an electric range manufactur- 
er. NPA Order M-47B (allowing con- 
trolled materials to be shifted from 
one product to another in the same 
classification group) is already be- 
ing used extensively, will get a bigger 
workout next year as producers cut 
down on overstocked appliances in 
favor of the fast-moving ones. 

Here’s how most appliance makers 
expect to do in 1952: First quarter, 
unitwise, will be about the same as 
this year’s fourth quarter; second 
quarter will be a shade under the 
first; third and fourth quarters will 
see volume swell and the greatest 
chance for shortages to develop. 

Record — Output of major appli- 
ances in 1951 will be almost 25 per 
cent below 1950 levels—and materials 
restrictions don’t account for the en- 
tire drop. Rather than add to already 
heavy stocks of finished goods, many 





. . . insulating refrigerators 
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appliance makers squirreled away vi- 
tal components in case demand picked 
up later. 

First quarter allotments cut down 
on just the metals appliance makers 
need most—and NPA promises an- 
other severe slash in the second quar- 
ter. That will mean another 20 per 
cent production drop in 1952—over 
and above the 25 per cent lost this 
year. 

‘Aloof—The consumer’s remarkable 
aloofness this year started sales 
slumping in the first quarter. They 
hit rock bottom in the third and 
production slipped nearly to the level 
of the 1949 repression. Demand perked 
up a bit in the fourth quarter, but 
pre-Christmas sales, as a sounding 
board for ’52, were discouraging. 

Promotions, price trimming and re- 
laxation of credit regulation W whet- 
ted the consumer appetite only slight- 
ly. One appliance maker explains it 
this way: “There were few hot lines 
this year.” Some exceptions to the 
slow-buying rule were automatic 
washing machines, clothes dryers, 
food freezers. 

Pessimism—Some forecasters say 
the 1950 buying boom won’t be re- 
peated for seven or eight years, point- 
ing to the fact that spending for 
household durables is falling off from 
the postwar average of 67 per cent 
of disposable income towards the pre- 
war rate of 61 per cent, and signify- 
ing the end of the postwar replenish- 
ment boom. One producer blames it 
on “a hangover from Korea scare 
buying and bum guessing on our part 
about promotion needed to move 


goods.” Such factors as housing cut- 

backs, excises and high income taxes 

undoubtedly hurt appliance sales. 
Most appliance makers still have 





. .. overhead network of ranges 


plenty of raw materials in private 
stockpiles, A. M. Lewyt of Lewyt 
Corp. points out. Still, production will 
depend on ingenuity in adapting al- 
ternate materials to their products. 
Westinghouse appliance division’s J. 
A. Ashbaugh says nickel in general 
will control production of appliances 
with heating elements, copper wire 
those with motors. Alternates for 
these two materials are limited, but 
a number of other substitutes are in 
use. 

Practice—C. G. Franz of Apex Hlec- 
tric says reinforced fiber glass has 
shown considerable promise in re- 
placing steel, zinc and aluminum in 
washing machines. Seamless steel tub- 
ing is being used in place of copper 
for gas stove lines and refrigerator 
coils. Nickel content of range heat- 
ing elements has been halved; one 
manufacturer switched to 2512 stain- 
less for sheathing. 

Here’s the 1952 outlook for major 
appliance groups: 

Refrigerators & Freezers—Pioneer- 
ing days are over for refrigerators, 
just beginning for food freezers. With 
distributor stocks of refrigerators at 
nearly 1 million units and the big 
selling season as far off as warm 
weather, there’s little likelihood of a 
shortage on consumer levels in 1952. 
Lack of new owner potential is point- 
ed up by Servel Inc.’s W. Paul Jones, 
who suggests that refrigerator manu- 
facturers push for “two refrigerator 
homes” because more than 40 million 
homes in the country already have 
automatic refrigeration. From 62 to 
65 per cent of those in use are post- 
war models. Production of electric 
refrigerators in 1952 will approximate 
3 million units; 1951 totals will show 
about 3.8 million units built, com- 
pared to 5.8 million in 1950. 

Freezer demand, says Hotpoint’s 
Edward R. Taylor, has held strong 
with the high costs of food, and cre- 
ates the fourth rank in appliance 
sales. It is one appliance that should 
show a production increase in 1952. 
Output this year will be about 770,- 
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000 farm and home units—up size- 
ably from 1950’s_ 645,000. 

Gas & Electric Ranges—One reason 
why new ranges aren’t selling: Of 
the 8 million electric units now in 
use, 6 million are five years old or 
less. Gas ranges (they traditionally 
account for about 60 per cent of all 
units made) are in a better position 
materialswise than electric ranges. 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation figures show the average mod- 
ern gas range requires only 1.3 
pounds of copper and brass, 1.7 
pounds of aluminum and 0.4-pound 
of nickel. Gas range volume in 1952 
will approximate 1.8 million units. 
This year’s yield will be almost 2.4 
million, over 600,000 units fewer than 
in 1950. Electric range production 
will progress downward in 1952 to 
about 900,000 units from a little un- 
der 1.3 million this year and 1.6 mil- 
lion in 1950. 

Laundry Equipment—At a Wash- 


made in 1951; 410,000 were sold in 
1950. Automatic tumbling dryer sales 
this year amount to about 500,000 
units, will over the 318,500 of 1950. 
Of this group, only the dryers will 
be produced in greater quantities in 
1952—at the expense of fewer wash- 
ers and ironers. 

Vacuum Cleaners — Spring could 
easily see shortages in vacuum clean- 
ers, says George H. Scott of Scott 
& Fetzer Co. Copper for motors, at 
35 per cent of base period, will con- 
trol production, he believes. Tank type 
cleaners can almost eliminate alu- 
minum, but not the upright models. 
Production outlook is for close to 2 
million vacuum cleaners next year; 
an estimated 2.7 million were made 
this year, 3.5 million in 1950. 

Electric Housewares — Roasters, 
toasters, food mixers, flat irons, grills, 
hot plates, waffle irons and broiler 
attachments will all be hard hit in 
’52. Rough estimates put production 
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FILLING THE GAP: Best way to maintain operations, appliance makers find, is to 


line up plenty of defense work. In Hotpoint’s new $22 million Chicago plant, 


president James J. Nance inspects layout for producing jet engines. 


Jet work 


will help balance lowered volume of such items -as ranges in background 


ington meeting with NPA this fall, 
home laundry equipment makers es- 
timated the nation’s minimum annual 
needs at 2,971,000 washers, 220,000 
ironers, and 360,000 dryers. That’s 
about 70 per cent of the pre-Korea 
rate. Beam Mfg. Co.’s George P. 
Castner, president of American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers Association, 
says his industry will be lucky to 
turn out 50 per cent of the units they 
made before Korea. Sales billed for 
all types of washers this year will 
be close to 3.3 million units, off al- 
most 1 million units from 1950. About 
290,000 standard-size ironers were 
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of most of them at less than 50 per 
cent of 1950 output. Plastics have 
always flourished in appointments of 
the small appliances. They’ll be used 
even more extensively next year. 
Dishwashers, Garbage Disposers— 
Such new appliances as automatic 
dishwashers (there are over 1 million 
in use today says Hotpoint) are at 
the bottom end of the saturation 
curve and will be found an increas- 
ingly profitable market to be devel- 
oped. Corrosive-resistant parts will 
be a limiting factor in production. 
General Electric found it could sub- 
stitute a rubber phenolic compound 





MUCH of the flashing trim on home 
appliances has already been out- 
lawed. The industry that produces 
them, considered mere ornamentation 
in a mobilizing economy, will get 
less materials next year. But the 
shortage of customers that depressed 
"51 business may still be around to 
haunt producers in '52. 


for brass screening in an interior 
part and improve performance. Waste 
disposer units use a lot of stainless, 
and that material will cripple pro- 
duction next year. 

Radio, Television—Fall-winter sales 
revived this industry from summer 
hibernation. With a fair balance of 
parts and heavy backlogs of units 
gathering dust in warehouses, there 
should be plenty of radio and tele- 
vision sets available next year. Pro- 
duction of TV sets in ’52 will be closer 
to the government estimate of 4 mil- 
lion sets than the industry members 
prediction of 4.4 million. That would 
be almost 25 per cent below 1951 
output and a little over half of 1950 
production. Radio sales, about 20 per 
cent lower than last year, haven’t 
suffered as badly as television sales. 
In 1952, production will be close to 
10 million home sets, portables and 
auto sets; 1951 output will be just 
under 12.8 million which is almost 
3 million units below the 1950 level. 


Appetite For Metals 


Defense will take 40 per cent of 
steel, 60 per cent of copper and 
aluminum in first quarter 


FIRST quarter defense and defense- 
related needs will swallow more than 
40 per cent of the total carbon steel 
available and about 60 per cent of 
the aluminum and copper wire and 
brass mill products, says DPA Ad- 
ministrator Manly Fleischmann. 
Screened requirements for all con- 
trolled materials were over 150 per 
cent of first quarter supply. 
Virtually all of the higher grades of 
alloy steel are going for defense. To- 
tal defense and support requirements 
are for 52.7 per cent of the 1.6 mil- 
lion product tons DPA estimates will 
be available, Highest percentage take 
by the military is in carbon struc- 
turals—66.2 per cent of 1,425,000 ton 
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estimated supply. Of the 620 million 
pounds of aluminum available in the 
second quarter, only 40.2 per cent will 
be left for civilian use. This doesn’t 
take into account added supplies com- 
ing from Great Britain though. 

Here’s the rundown on defense and 
defense-related use of other controlled 
materials: 


Carbon stee!—42.1 per cent of the 
estimated 19,385,000 product tons 
available. 

Plate—56.2 per cent of the 2.3 mil- 
lion tons supply. The ratio is even 
higher in heavier sizes, 

Stainless Steel—58.9 per cent of 
the 280° million pound supply. Virtu- 
ally all of the nickel bearing stainless 
will go for defense needs, little of the 
chrome stainless. 

Copper Brass Mill Products—Sup- 
ply estimates not available, but 58.1 
per cent of allotments or 449,494 
pounds will be taken for defense. 

Copper Wire Mill Products—56.8 
per cent of the 360 million pound 
supply. 

Copper Foundry Products — 41.8 
per cent of the 290 million pounds 
available. 





SO BIG, SO ROUND: This 40-ton steel 
cylinder is shown on its way from 
Struthers-Wells Corp., Titusville, Pa., to 
the B. F. Goodrich plant in Akron, O. 
Known as a vulcanizer, the huge cyl- 
inder is 12 feet in diameter and 28 
feet long, and will be used for vulcan- 
izing large size fuel cells for airplanes 


Midwest Procurement Display Coming Up in January 


ANOTHER ARMED FORCES Pro- 
curement Display will be held Jan. 8, 
9 and 10 for the benefit of small busi- 
ness firms in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, northern Iowa 
and western Wisconsin at the Min- 
neapolis Armory, Minneapolis. 

More than 3500 invitations are be- 
ing sent out to manufacturers 
throughout the Upper Midwest to 
meet with approximately 60 prime 
contractors who have items avail- 


able for subcontract. This display 
will follow the plan developed in other 
regional subcontracting programs. 
The businessmen are urged to bring 
with them complete information and 
specifications of their plant and fa- 
cilities, when they come to meet with 
engineering, production and contract- 
ing representatives of the prime con- 
tractors. 

Contracts awarded by the govern- 
ment, in excess of $250,000, follow: 


Product Contractor 
90mm Shot and Metal Parts ............ Carboloy Dept., General Electric Co., Detroit 
Cluster Adapters, MI6Al ............... see sy & Lomason Co., Detroit 
Howitzer Motor Carriages ............... American Car & Foundry Co., New York 
Twin 40mm Self Propelled Guns ........ American Car & Foundry Co., New York 


Modification Kits for Aircraft Rockets... 


. Doehler Metal Furniture Co. inc., New York 


SES Co desccasesGanswelhis=cecanee Simmons Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


57mm _ Canisters 
Hand Grenade Fuses ........... 





National Silver Co., Taunton, Mass. 
National Fireworks Ordnance Corp., West Hanover, Mass. 


Metal Parts for 57mm Shells ........... Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Mich. 


Dual 40mm automatic guns and spares. 


. Pontiac Motor 


Div., General _— Corp., Pontiac, Mich. 


_ 3p a ear Federal Explosives Inc., Bear, De’ 
MINN Oe so. kcieao ie Schaible Co., Cincinnati 


75mm Steel Shell Bodies .... 
75mm Steel Shell Bodies .... 





Dresser Mfg. 
American Brake Shoe Co., New York 

Western Cartridge ¢ Co., East Alton, Ill. 
| Forge 


Div., Dresser Industries Inc., Bradford, Pa. 


Co., Irvine, Pa. 








..Union Steel aa Div., Blaw- — Co., Pittsburgh 


“Ve | Midwest Walnut Co., Council Bluffs, lowa 


Lathes & Grinders ....... 
Vertical Turret Lathes 








Landis Tool 
Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Engine Lathes ........... Lehmann Machine Co., St. Louis 
DNS is cu.csckusaniscsoeens sss sae Hobbs Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
GMC Truck & Coach Div., General Motors Corp., East 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Air Comp i RE 5 cc cGeck sae Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., Chicago 
Davey Compressor Co., Kent, 
ING ee eo. Sins Galion Iron & Mfg. Co., Galion, oO. 


Steel Steam Tanks, Mounted ............ Vic Mfg. 
Railway Cranes 
Diesel-Electric Locomotives 


Co., Minneapolis 
at RE Industral Brownhoist Corp., Bay oy. Mich. 
iSsebenbcswean General Electric Co., Philadelphia, P a. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 5 Eddystone, Pa. 


Bridge Ease A AEP yy Snap-Tite Inc., oe ges 
Oy eae ere American Stove C ‘0., St. ‘tdeng 
Space lamer ‘eaiie eS ree Prentiss Wabers Products Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
PEED: Scacuisvchbsuisessak0lesd-o5e Ternstedt Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit 
Direction Finders (2 apmivacis) ......0.5. Bendix Aviation Corp., Towson, 
Pp of Comp Oe es Sperry Gyroscope Co., Sperry Corp., Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 
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They Like It 


Steel warehousemen say their 
new price order, CPR 98, “‘is the 
best yet seen” 


“ONE OF the best pricing orders 
we’ve ever seen.” 

That’s the consensus among steel 
warehousemen when STEEL asked 
their reaction to the new regulation 
for their industry, CPR 98. 

If Controls Are Necessary—Most 
warehousemen say that if one must 
have a pricing regulation then CPR 
98 should be the model. “It’s compre- 
hensive, well thought out and as fair 
as any such order could be,” one 
prominent man in the industry says. 
The novel feature about the order 
that pleases the most is the monthly 
adjustments permitted. They will en- 
able warehousemen to change their 
prices automatically and quickly af- 
ter any shift in mill prices, freight 
rates or other allowable costs. 

The only serious dissatisfaction 
with the order is found in the New 
York metropolitan district where 
warehousemen such as Oliver Lan- 
chantin, general manager of J. K. 
Larkin Co., New York, point out 
that the wire products markup for 
that area is only 20 per cent, against 
35 per cent formerly. A new ruling 
on wire products markups may be 
made for New York. 

Few Raises—Few prices are raised 
by the regulation. A great many are 
lowered slightly, an average of 1 to 
2 per cent. The rollbacks are mostly 
on carbon prgducts, and they aver- 
age about $2 a ton. 
Seaboard has the advantage of more 
boosts than most other areas, but 


. even its average is a decrease, about 


$1 a ton. Under the new regulation, 
freight rates will become more im- 
portant than ever. 

The regulation will force no legiti- 
mate warehouse out of business, but 
it won’t put an end to the gray 
market, either, unless it is well en- 
forced. 


Airplane Engines by Atom! 


An Air Force atomic aircraft en- 
gine contract has been awarded to 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United 
Aircraft Corp. The U. S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission will co-operate with 
Pratt & Whitney on the development 
program. 

United Aircraft Corp.’s research de- 
partment played a role in the original 
postwar study of the possibilities of 
utilizing nuclear energy for aircraft 
propulsion... This activity was spon- 
sored by the Air Force and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
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CHECKLIST »™ CONTROLS 


GOVERNMENT control orders are digested 
or listed each week in this “Checklist on 
Controls.” For complete copies of NPA or- 
ders, write to NPA Distribution Section, First 
Basement, New GAO Bldg., Washington 25. 
For copies of OPS orders, contact nearest 
OPS district or regional office. For copies 
of OPS news releases, write David S. Phillips, 
director, OPS Administrative Services Division, 
Temporary E Bldg., Washington 25. 


Materials Orders 


MACHINE TOOLS—Preferential status 
on orders for controlled materials and 
component parts was established for the 
machine tool industry. The new pro- 
cedure provides a program symbol “Z-2.” 
This symbol will have the same ur- 
gency status as the present symbols A, 
B, C and E, which identify programs of 
the Defense Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The action was 
taken Dec. 11, 1951, by amending Di- 
rection 1 to NPA Order M-5 (alumi- 
num), Direction 2 to M-11 (copper), 
Direction 3 to M-1 (iron and steel), 
and NPA Regulation 2 (priorities). 


OIL AND GAS—NPA Order M-46, 
which establishes procedures for U. S. 
and Canadian oil and gas operators in 
getting priorities assistance for pur- 
chases of controlled materials, was re- 
vised extensively Dec. 12, 1951. Sup- 
plement 1. to M-46 was revoked. 


CANS—Direction 2 to NPA Order M-25 
requires can orders placed under NPA 
directives, DO-rated orders and basic 
quarterly quotas to be scheduled ahead 
of orders representing carryover require- 
ments. After a manufacturer has satis- 
fied these current requirements, he must 
distribute the additional supply of cans 
proportionately among all of his custo- 
mers who have placed orders represent- 
ing carryover quotas. Direction 2 was 
effective Dec. 12, 1951. 


RUBBER — Amendment of Dec. 14, 
1951, removes on Jan. 1, 1952, the re- 
strictions on government-produced gen- 
eral purpose synthetic (GR-S) rubber 
and on the consumption of total amounts 
of new rubber. 


CHROMIUM, NICKEL—Schedule C to 
NPA Order M-80 prohibits melting, pro- 
cessing, fabricating, delivering or using 
the type of material described in the 
schedule’s tables with a higher nickel 
or nickel plus chromium content than 
are authorized in the tables. No per- 
son placing orders for material to be 
used for any purpose indicated in 
Schedule C is permitted to specify tem- 
perature requirements beyond those 
necessary for their final operation. 
Schedule C was effective Dec. 17, 1951. 


ALUMINUM SCRAP—Amendment of 
Dec. 17, 1951, of NPA Order M-22 pro- 
vides that no owner or generator of 
aluminum scrap may deliver within 
three consecutive days 20,000 or more 
pounds of aluminum scrap to a dealer 
unless he reports the transaction to the 
National Production Authority on Form 
NPAF-152. The owner or generator 
must furnish two copies of the report 
to the dealer, and the dealer must fill 
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out one of the two copies and mail it 
to the NPA when he delivers the 
scrap to a customer. The amendment 
was effective Dec. 17, 1951, and aims 
to assure a flow of aluminum scrap 
to producers, smelters, reclaimers and 
fabricators whose inventories are re- 
ported precariously short. 


COPPER RAW MATERIALS—Amend- 
ment of Dec. 17, 1951, of NPA Order 
M-16 authorizes the NPA on and after 
Jan. 1, 1952, to direct the distribution 
of all copper raw materials, including 
intermediate shapes and refined copper, 
as well as copper scrap, to users. For- 
merly, this authorization extended only 
to copper scrap. 


NPA Directive 


ALUMINUM SCRAP — A directive 
issued Dec. 14, 1951, by NPA’s Alumi- 
num and Magnesium Division limits the 
amount of tolled and purchased scrap 
and secondary ingot which primary pro- 
ducers may receive during the first 
quarter of 1952, basing receipts on the 
historical use of aluminum scrap in the 
industry. Secondary aluminum smelters 
have been drying up, partly because of 
purchasing by primary producers. 


NPA Regulation 


INVENTORIES—Amendment of Dec. 
14, 1951, of NPA Regulation 1 lifts 
inventory restrictions from five ma- 
terials because of improved supply con- 
ditions and places tighter limitations on 
inventories of 19 other items in short 
supply. Among those placed under 


tighter controls are certain steel prod- 
ucts, 





STINGERS FOR U.S.: Being readied 
for flight, these Air Force F-89 Scorpion 
all-weather interceptors are lined up 
at Northrop Aircraft Inc.'s facility at 
Ontario International Airport, Ontario, 
Calif. Scorpions are rolling from 
Northrop’s Hawthorne, Callif., produc- 
tion lines in rapidly increasing numbers 
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Price Regulations 


USED MACHINERY — Ceiling Price 
Regulation 105 issued Dec. 12, 1951, 
covers sales of used industrial and con- 
struction machinery and related equip- 
ment. CPR 105 was effective Dec. 17, 
1951. 


MACHINERY—Amendment 1 of Sup- 
plementary Regulation 3 to Ceiling 
Price Regulation 30 authorizes manu- 
facturers of specified machinery and re- 
lated products to defer at their option 
the effective date of CPR 30 until 
further action by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Amendment 1 was ef- 
fective Dec. 13, 1951. 


ADJUSTMENTS—Changes in regula- 
tions under which manufacturers may 
obtain adjustments in their ceiling prices 
were made Dec. 14, 1951, by the follow- 
ing: Amendment 3 to General Overrid- 
ing Regulation 10; Amendment 25 to 
Ceiling Price Regulation 30; and Amend- 
ment 36 to CPR 22. 


EXEMPTIONS — Amendment 10 of 
General Overriding Regulation 9 of the 
Office of Price Stabilization exempts 
from price control domestic antimony 
ores and concentrates, graphite found- 
ry facings and synthetic crystals. Amend- 
ment 10 became effective on Dec. 19, 
1951. 


TANKS—Amendment 3 of Supplement- 
ary Regulation 3 to Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation 30 authorizes manufacturers of 
fabricated standard-line pressure and 
nonpressure, lined and unlined tanks 
to elect not to determine ceiling prices 
under CPR 30 and to continue to price 
under the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation until a tailored pricing regula- 
tion for these commodities is completed. 
ary Regulation 3 to Ceiling Price Regu- 
Amendment 3 was issued on Dec. 17, 
1951. 


TERRITORIES — General Overriding 
Regulation 23 issued Dec. 18, 1951, by 
the Office of Price Stabilization provides 
that none of its regulations heretofore 
issued applies to any of the territories 
and possessions of the United States, 
except Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


SCRAP—Amendment 6 of Ceiling Price 
Regulation 5 permits certain operators 
of basic open hearths and blast furnaces 
to apply to the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion for authority to pay established 
ceiling prices for certain premium grades 
of electric furnace and foundry scrap. 
Certain consumers purchasing Grade 30 
hard steel scrap also are permitted to 
apply to OPS for permission to pay the 
established premium ceiling price for 
this grade. Also, the differential for 
Grade 30 hard steel scrap has been 
reduced from plus $5 to plus $3 over the 
base grade price. Amendment 6 is ef- 
fective Dec. 24, 1951. 


DPA Regulation 


PROPERTY CONDEMNATION—De- 
fense Production Administration Regu- 
lation 3 issued Dec. 11, 1951, establishes 
the procedure to be followed by govern- 
ment agencies in requisitioning or con- 
demning all kinds of property urgently 
needed for the defense effort should 
such action become necessary. DPA ex- 
plained that this procedure is to be 
used very sparingly. 
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Windows of Washington 


The Marshall Plan helped this country too: 70 per cent of 





the funds were spent here. 


Another such plan may be 


launched after defense needs wane to bolster business 


MEASURED by three criteria, the 
Marshall Plan, now succeeded by 
the Mutual Security Program, has 
easily lived up to expectations. It 
played a big part in putting west- 
ern Europe back on its economic 
feet, it helped halt the westward 
march of communism, and it re- 
turned much of the money ‘invested 
in it to this country in the form of 
spending for goods and services. 
The government thinks it worked 
so well that plans are underway 
for another such program to start 
after defense needs taper off. 

Real production in the 17 
European countries that particip- 
ated in the Marshall Plan now 
stands at 44 per cent above pre- 
war. This great improvement in 
the economic condition did more 
than anything else to halt the 
Iron Curtain’s ominous glide 
through Europe. 

Balance Sheet—Cost of the Mar- 
shall Plan—$12 billion—can’t be 
called money down the drain even 
if ideological factors aren’t con- 
sidered. About 70 per cent, or $8.4 
billion, was spent in the U.S. for 
goods and services. As a by-prod- 
uct alone, it meant money in the 





DEPUTY DIRECTOR: Paul B. Andrews, 
appointed Deputy Director of the Cop- 
per Division, National Production 
Authority, is on loan to the govern- 
ment from Revere Copper & Brass Co. 
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coffers of thousands of firms and 
helped pay wages of hundreds of 
thousands of workers. 

An ECA survey of funds spent 
in Pennsylvania shows the impor- 
tance of this by-product to just 
one state. In one three-month 


_ period Marshall Plan orders valued 


at $31.7 million were placed with 
firms in 91 Pennsylvania cities. To 
cite a few examples, Reading fur- 
nished textile machinery, Waynes- 
boro machine tools, Wilkes Barre 
steam traps, Zelienople foundry 
molding machines, Wilmerding 
air brakes, Willow Grove testing 
machines, Pottstown tapping ma- 
chines, Phoenixville grinding 
wheels, West Chester air com- 
pressors, Harrisburg gas cylinders, 
Dubois soot blowers. 

Details of a bigger, better pro- 
gram must be worked out but 
the basic concept is this: The 
United States has become deficient 
in many materials that must be 
imported; the dollars thus expend- 
ed abroad must be brought back 
home in return for exports. Most 
of this planning is concentrated in 
Mutual Security Agency, succes- 
sor to ECA, but some 20 depart- 
ments and agencies of the govern- 
ment have a hand in it. 


“Shamefully Ignored” . . . 

“Virginia manganese possibilties 
are being ignored shamefully,” 
wrote Rep. Burr P. Harrison (Dem. 
Va.) last week to Jess Larson. He 
wants the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency, which Mr. Lar- 
son heads, to launch an ore-buying 
program in that state, similar to 
that setup by DMPA in Montana 
and New Mexico. DMPA regards 
Virginia manganese deposits as 
small and of low grade. 


Inside Dope On the Outside... 


General Services Administration 
now has 11 field offices to supply 
prospective bidders on government 


By E. C. KREUTZBERG Washington Editor 


contracts with information about 
requirements. They’ll supplement 
regional and district offices of the 
armed services and the Commerce 
Department. At these offices you 
can find how to deal with the gov- 
ernment, where to look for gov- 
ernment business and the specific 
requirements of products that you 
can manufacture. The GSA offices 
rendering such services are located 
at Boston, New York, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Denver, San _ Francisco, 
Seattle and Los Angeles. 


Busting Out With Boron... 


Boron-treated. low alloy and car- 
bon steels, as substitutes for alloy 
steels, are being used increasingly 
by consumers — with some highly 
satisfactory results reported to 
NPA. Output of boron-treated 
steels is estimated at 44,445 net 
tons in December, will be upped 
further in January. The following 
companies now are_ producing 
boron-treated steels: American 
Steel & Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Copperweld Steel Corp., Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Republic 
Steel Corp., Rotary Electric Steel 
Co., Sheffield Steel Corp., Timken . 
Steel & Tube Co., United States 
Steel Co., Wisconsin Steel Co. and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 





DIRECTOR: Timothy A..Lynch, named 
Director of the Aluminum and Magne- 
sium Division, National Production 
Authority, has spent his entire working 
career in the aluminum industry 
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Baker Trucks are engineered and constructed to give 
maximum trouble-free service, and designed with many 
features for easier preventive maintenance and quicker, 


less costly repairs, when necessary. For example: 


Electric dynamic braking 
saves wear on brake linings 


» and protects drive axle and 
| other moving truck parts 
| by smoother, safer deceler- 


ation. Service brakes can 
be adjusted in 5 minutes, 
and relined in 30 minutes, 


Baker exclusive Worm 
Drive Power Axle has 
fewer moving parts, is less 
subject to wear and does 
not lose efficiency with 
heavy loads or after long 
use. Mast assembly can be 
removed in 20 minutes and 
power axle pulled in 








Baker Rubber-mounted 
Trailing Axle is the sim- 
plest in use on industrial 
trucks. Can be removed 
from truck in less than 20 
minutes by disconnecting 
steering tie rod and remov- 
ing 8 bolts. Proper steering 
geometry prevents “scrub- 
bing” of tires and means 
longer tire life. 


40 minutes. 








The above are 4 of the 60 illustrations 
from the new 16-page picture-story 
manual “Care and Maintenance of Indus- 
trial Trucks.” Write for your copy today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


















Use of jumbo rubber blocks 
to absorb twisting axle 
action and road shocks 
eliminates need for spring 
connections. Blocks require 
no attention. Steering con- 
nections are above axle 
where they are protected 
from damage. Wheel bear- 
ings easily examined. 





1259 WEST 80th ont, CARNEROS 2,OHIO e In Canada: Railway and Power TT oe Ltd. 


December 24, 1951 
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You ¢an teach a new dog 
the good old tricks 


Some say that men’s pride in their work is dead today, but we haven’t found 
it so. Our plants are not huge, as plants go, and we’re blessed with many 
employees of twenty and thirty years standing . . . men who have kept alive 
an old tradition of craftsmanship. The new men, as they filter in from year to 
year, have every opportunity to learn the special skills of our business. But, 
much more important, they also acquire that special pride in quality which has 
earned Columbia its reputation for dependable, highly uniform products. 





STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIALIZING IN COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS aud SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
STEEL | Pe 
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Pyrrhic Victory? 
Cold Metal Process wins law 


suits with the U.S. but has yet 
to collect its $10 million 


WHEN does a company win a lawsuit 
with the government ? 

Cold Metal Process Co., Youngs- 
town, is asking itself that question 
now. It won a suit in 1945 in an ex- 
tended litigation that supposedly 
would have given the company $10 
million in tied-up royalties and set- 
tlements on its patented process for 
cold rolling steel. 

New Angle—But after winning that 
case, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue ruled that the $10 million was 
income in 1945 and subject to taxes. 
Judge Arnold Raum, of the federal 
court of tax appeals in Cleveland, has 
just ruled in favor of Cold Metal, 
mainly because the company didn’t 
get its hands on the money that year. 

And now the court will have to de- 
cide whether it is taxable in 1949, 
as the bureau now claims—because 
it did get the money temporarily 
that year. Meanwhile the money is 
still tied up in the litigation and is 
drawing interest at six percent from 
Uncle Sam. That means over $2,000 
a day. 

Once Upon A Time — The affair 
goes back 30 years ago when A. P. 
Steckel and Howard S. Lamb got 
together one evening and decided they 
had the answer to a problem of suc- 
cessfully cold rolling steel. They laid 


@ multi-million dollar contract. 


December 24, 1951 





out their idea on Lamb’s dining room > 
table, perfected it in Steckel’s garage. 

The development was patented as 
the Steckel Process and Cold Metal 


CAST ARMOR GIANT: The nation’s largest steel foundry, the 
government-owned cast armor plant at East Chicago, Ind., 
soon will start deliveries of heavy tank hulls and turrets under 
Awarded to American Steel 


Process was formed to exploit it. Af- 
ter some years, Cold Metal won a 
settlement from  Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel, and some other companies be- 
gan paying royalties, Cold Metal one 
year paid $750 in dividends on the 
stock that once was offered at $50 a 
share. 

Stock Changes—Now the patents 
have expired. Cold Metal Process 
stock has been turned over to the 
L. A. Beeghly Foundation, a charit- 
able, educational and religious foun- 


dation, It stands to.get large sums 
of money from the settlement of the 
suit and also in settlements of other 
patent infringement suits. 


Export License Dates Pushed Up 


Dates for filing license application 
covering second quarter, 1952, ex- 
ports of CMP copper and aluminum 
are two weeks earlier—Dec, 15 to 31, 
1951, the Office of International Trade 
announces. 


NPA’s Sickle Cuts Down the Cycle 


THE BRIGHT, SHINY, new bicycle 
is one of the hardest hit victims of 
the war mobilization economy. 

Bicycle makers report that cuts in 
their first quarter, 1952, allotments 
will mean almost 50 per cent curtail- 
ments in output of new bikes and re- 
placement parts. Similar reductions, 
percentagewise, are predicted in the 
industry’s labor force. 

Meeting with the NPA, the Bicycle 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee said the industry’s inven- 
tories are virtually exhausted, that 
the continuing cuts in steel allot- 
ments will create industry hardships. 

Problem of Workers—The commit- 
tee pointed out that the bicycle in- 
dustry requires special skills in such 
processes as wheel-bending and frame 
welding. Workers are traditionally in 
the upper age brackets. Employees 
average between 45 and 50 years of 
age and 15 years employment in the 
industry. 

The 10 manufacturers of bicycles 
and 68 makers of replacement parts 
normally employ about 80,000 per- 


Foundries by the Chic 


sons. They turn out about 2.5 million 
bicycles a year and estimate there 
are now about 20 million bicycles on 
U. 8S. streets—and sidewalks. 

How to find jobs for the 40,000 per- 
sons who will be forced out of work 
by the latest cuts in allotments will 
be a major problem. 

Can It Convert ?—-The NPA is seek- 
ing to find out whether the indus- 
try as a whole can turn to defense 
or defense-supporting production. 
Currently, only 2 per cent of the 
industry’s productive capacity is de- 
voted to that type of manufacture, 
although every one of the 10 makers 
is actively seeking defense contracts. 

During World War II, the bicycle 
industry made such military items as 
20mm and 40mm shells, bazookas, 
radar frame assemblies, bucket seats 
for aircraft, fuse bodies, and other 
items of a tubular nature. At pres- 
ent it is almost impossible to obtain 
contracts because all the big manu- 
facturers have them and are not sub- 
contracting them, according to the 
committee. 





ago Ordnance District of the Army, the 
centract covers the reactivation and operation of the prop- 
erty. The plant includes the foundry, two heat treating and 
cleaning and finishing buildings, boiler house and commissary 
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Britain... Resigns Herself to Another Year of Shortages; 


Plagued by shortages of steel, which can be traced back- 
ward to lacks of pig iron, scrap and forward to diminishing 
end product, Britain faces more materials problems in 1952 


OF ALL the things that happened to 
Britain in 1951, two events stand 
out: Mr. Churchill became prime min- 
ister; the economy took a beating 
from the rearmament program. The 
events are related, of course, and the 
question is: In 1952 can Mr. Churchill 
weather the storms that materials 
shortages and other economic prob- 
lems resulting from rearmament are 
sure to generate. 

In early 1951 materials shortages 
were not so noticeable because often 
the scare items could be taken from 
stockpiles. By fall, not only were 
stockpiles seriously diminished, but 
there had also been a definite shrink- 
age in production due to lack of raw 
materials. 

Missing The Target—The 17.9-mil- 
lion-ton goal for steel production in 
1951 was out of the question as pro- 
duction slipped badly in the third 
quarter, and kept slipping. In Octo- 
ber, the steel production rate fell to 
an annual rate of 17,504,480 tons 
compared with a 17,638,480 ton an- 
nual rate in September, and 19,084,- 
800 ton rate in October, 1950. Pro- 
duction for eleven months of 1951 
was 16,226,560 tons of steel compared 
with 16,919,840 in the like period of 
1950. 

Steel production is just one link 
in a chain which has many weak 
points. The reason that steel produc- 
tion has been below expectations is 


MARGAM STEEL WORKS, SOUTH WAL 


the lack of pig iron and scrap. Be- 
hind the shortage of pig iron is an- 
other shortage of iron ore and scrap. 

Looking Backward—Scrap imports 
in 1951 are not likely to exceed one- 
third of the 2 million tons imported 
last year. Although domestic scrap 
drives have had good results, British 
industry cannot continue successfully 
without importation on a large scale. 

Semifinished steel imports are still 
much below the level of 1950, but 
there was a big increase in the pur- 
chases of pig iron from abroad. Iron 
ore supplies improved late in 1951, 
but were not of much immediate bene- 
fit in the absence of coke to operate 
extra furnaces. 

Looking Forward—Looking in the 
other direction in the chain of events 
from the slipping steel production, 
the hydra-headed monster, shortage, 
still plagues most of British civilian 
metalworking industry. At a time 
when civilian users desperately need 
steel in order to maintain their ex- 
port markets, defense work is taking 
bigger quantities of raw materials 
each month. 

The automobile industry is par- 
ticularly affected by the shortage of 
steel, and is in danger of losing its 
position as Britain’s premier export- 
ing industry. Hopes that the open- 
ing of the giant steelworks at Mar- 
gam in South Wales would give the 
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. . less than full production disappoints British auto industry 
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auto industry all the sheets it wanted 
have not materialized because that 
works is not yet in a position to op- 
erate at capacity. 

Fewer Autos—Already some of the 
auto firms have reduced their work- 
ing week and there is no hope of an 
early improvement in the supply of 
raw materials. For the fourth quar- 
ter, 1951, the allocation of sheet steel 
to the industry was 85 per cent of 
its consumption in the fourth quar. 
ter of 1950. 

The drop-forgings industry is seri- 
ously handicapped by the shortage 
of steel, and the largest user of drop 
forging components is the auto in- 
dustry which takes about 60 per cent 
of drop-forging output. 

One of the first industries to send 
a productivity team to the United 
States, the drop-forging industry has 
not applied many of the technical 
lessons learned here through a lack 
of machinery, lack of parts for main- 
taining what they do have, and the 
lack of steel. 

Before the squeeze in steel, this 
industry consumed about a half-mil- 
lion tons annually, representing about 
350,000 tons a year of finished drop 
forgings. Since May, 1951, it is es- 
timated that there has been a drop 
of about 20 per cent in output. 

A prolonged fuel shortage in Brit- 
ain is feared. Labor continues to drift 
from British mines—in South Wales 
men have been leaving at the rate of 


100 a week and there is a similar. 


exodus in other coalfields. 

Steel Shortage Again—Despite the 
progress which was made with con- 
struction of electric power plants, 
there is not enough electricity to meet 
demand, and load shedding is fore- 
cast for as long as five years ahead. 
The work of building power plants 
and equipment is being delayed by 
the shortage of steel. 

One industry in which Britain is 
not losing her first rank is_ ship- 
building. In September, there were 
under construction 1202 steamers and 
motor ships in the world (excluding 
China, Poland and the U.S.S.R.) to- 
taling 6,120,242 tons. Of this tonnage, 
41.6 per cent was being built in Brit- 
ish yards. This was 176,200 tons 
more than at the end of June, 1951, 
and the highest total since December, 
1921. 

Different Shortage—Metalworking 
industries, in particular, are plagued 
with another kind of shortage—man- 
power. This is destined to be one of 
the biggest problems for Britain in 
1952, and there is speculation whether 
the old wartime Control of Engage- 
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yes; |Production Is Key Word in... West Germany 
ea Increased production and a little horsetrading is bringing 
to op- Ses ii Cal Snide eittttes Inc West Germany well along the road to industrial recovery. To 
series on the economic pasts, finance expansion she turns to mutual investment plans 
» of the presents and futures of the major 
* work- European countries. On Dec. 10 WEST GERMANY IS rapidly work- The latter are sold out to the end 
e of an we wrote about Italy and Swe- ing back into the brotherhood of of 1954. German machine tool manu- 
oply of den, on Dec. 11 about France Europe—by means of greatly in- facturers have backlogs up to 18 
1 quar- and Belgium. Next week we creased production and a little sharp months. 
et steel conclude the series with a sum- horsetrading. Two big scores in 1951: Production of nearly all types of 
cent of mary of the situation in Western Steel ingot capacity almost up to steel show considerable increases in 
1 quar. Europe. Complete iron and steel the prewar levels and a good measure 1951 over 1950, the exceptions being 
statistics for all industrial nations of political autonomy. rails, ties, etc., and structurals, Steel 
is seri- of the world will be carried in The biggest German problems in bars went from 2,448,600 tons in 1950 
1ortage the 1951 Metalworking yearbook 1952 will be financing capital in- to 2,889,700 tons in 1951; wire rods 
of drop issue, Jan. 7. vestments, maintaining coal supplies. from 988,900 tons in 1950 to 1,079,100 
uto in- Signs of Recovery—West German in 1951; heavy plates from 948,200 
er cent steel ingot capacity reached an an- tons in 1950 to 1,223,200 tons in 1951; 
nual rate of 14.9 million tons in 1951. and tubes and pipes from 611,600 
0 send | ment Order will be revived to direct This significant recovery was to a tons in 1950 to 702,900 tons in 1951. 
United | workers into essential industries. large extent based on coal imports Shipped to the U. S.—Shipped to 
ry has In his first speech as minister of from the United States, which the United States during the first 
chnical | labor, Sir Walter Monckton said there amounted to 1.98 million tons in the nine months of 1951 were 73,370 tons 
a lack | were 400,000 vacancies in industry third quarter and will probably reach o¢ tybes and 12,430 tons of wire 
>main- | and it was unlikely that there would 2.42 million tons in the fourth quar- nails. About one-half of current 
nd the} be any easing of the shortage for ter, 1951. tube production is being exported, to 
several years. Of these vacancies, Other basic industry production in- the benefit of the German tube mak- 
21, this | 110,000 are in the metal manufactur- creases are charted below. ers, who are getting exorbitant ex- 
alf-mil- | ing, engineering, vehicle and aircraft In Millions of — oe port prices. 
sy about | industries. Coal PigIron Steel Products German coal mine managers are 
d_ drop Early in the new year the British 4349 --- 153 ae ae "4 doing everything within their power 
1s €S- | government will introduce legislation 1951... 182 11.8 14.9 10.2 to step up coal production. The trade 
a drop | to de-nationalize the steel industry. Orders for All—The steel industry unions are thoroughly behind the ef- 
. Thus, the process which took place will start the new year with order fort as means of beating the drum 
n Brit- | last February when.the state acquired backlogs of 8.8 million tons of rolled for their co-determination policy. A 
to drift | 92 companies will be reversed. If steel. The plants are sold out for slight reduction in German coal ex- 
Wales | the bill goes through, there will prob- | about one year. Steel processing in- port quotas, from 6.8 to 6.5 million 
rate of ably be as little dislocation as was dustries have similar backlogs, main- tons for each quarter starting Janu- 
similar-]| the case last year. ly machinery and shipbuilding plants. ary, 1952, will ease the coal situation 
somewhat. 
ite the No more rolled steel will be 
th con- swapped for U. S. coal after Janu- 
plants, ary, 1952, however. This results from 
to meet growing pressure in favor of keep- 
s fore- ing steel within Germany and of per- 
ahead. mitting its export only in highly pro- 
plants cessed form. 
yed by Where’s the Wherewithall ?—Prob- 
ably the biggest German problem 
tain is for 1952 is getting capital to fi- 
3 ship- nance expansions and modernizations 
2 were of her heavy industries. As yet, the 
rs and Germans have no free market in 
cluding heavy industry. A large amount of 
R.) = capital is expected from public funds, 
mnnage, because a functioning private capi- 
n Brit- tal is just beginning to revive. Up 
0 tons to now the best source of capital has 
1951, been the very favorable export value 
ember, of German goods. 

The German coal mines administra- 
rorking tion is working on a*plan establish- 
lagued iadioed ing a Mutual Investment Trust to in- 
—man- Sl : ' duce miners and the general public 
one off PARTIAL ANSWER: Part of the answer to Germany’s need for more coal is this to put their savings into stocks. 
fain 0} Korfmann coal cutter. Weighing approximately 112 tons, the new machines use American experiences with mutuals 
rhethet > compressed air instead of electricity for power. As a safety feature, the machine _—will be used -to spread the idea of 
ngage} is designed so that the operator need not work within eight feet of the face “peoples capitalism.” 
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N-A-X AC9115 ALLOY STEEL offers a means of reduc- 
ing the use of critical alloy steels of the “stainless” 
type in gas turbine and similar applications. In 
specific cases it has replaced over half the amount 
of strategic material originally required, with no 
sacrifice of quality. 


N-A-X AC9115 ALLOY STEEL has high strength and 
toughness values at temperatures ranging from ‘ 
—70° F. to +1,000° F. It can be readily cold 1 
formed into the most difficult shapes; its response 1 
to welding by any process is excellent. It must, 
however, be suitably coated for protection against 
cold or hot corrosion. 





Investigate the outstanding properties and char- 
acteristics of N-A-X AC9115 ALLOY STEEL and, through 
its use, conserve the critical material so necessary | 
to our nation. | 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division e Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL vile CORPORATION. 
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By H. C. TUTTLE Detroit Editor 


Mirrors of Motordom 








Congressional investigators change their tune when they 
come to Detroit and see under what conditions civilian sup- 
pliers for the military operate 


DETROIT 
IF THEY learned nothing else 
while in Detroit the members of 
the subcommittee on government 
operations of the House Committee 
on Expenditures learned that there 
is more to supplying the army than 
simply manufacturing the parts. 

Week-long hearings by what is 
commonly called the Hardy Com- 
mittee after its chairman, Rep. 
Porter Hardy Jr., gave the con- 
gressmen and many of the ob- 
servers from other government 
agencies an insight into the ramifi- 
cations of doing business with the 
government. A few even went so 
far as to admit that some of their 
assumptions had been wrong, and 
one said that maybe some good 
comes from the “five percenters.” 

Changed Tune—Leaving Detroit 
for Washington where the commit- 
tee will prepare its report, Chair- 
man Hardy went so far as to say: 
“I am not sure whether I am 
in favor of changing the pres- 
ent method of buying spare parts 
for army vehicles or not. The in- 
dustry people certainly showed that 
some of our assumptions were in 
error.” 

This admission goes a long way 
to remove the suspicion in the 
minds of many people that indus- 
try is guilty of gouging the govern- 
ment in its sale of parts for ord- 
nance vehicles. The last time the 
subcommittee held hearings in De- 
troit some extremely nasty busi- 
ness was uncovered relative to ir- 
regularities on the part of ordnance 
personnel. A shake-up in com- 
mand of the Ordnance Tank Auto- 
motive Center, and removal from 
office and demotion for several 
key figures resulted. The latest 
hearings began with at least as 
spectacular overtones. 

Advance Thinking—The commit- 
tee came to Detroit armed with case 
histories aimed at proving that the 
Army had been overcharged $305 






- Auto, Truck Output 
2 U, 8. and Canada 
: 1951 1950 
- January .... 645,688 609,879 
February ... 658,918 505,593 
March ..... 802,737 610,680 
Apt 680,281 585,705 
mee 5s: 695,898 732,161 
odie ........ 653,682 897,853 
_ Six Mos. .. .4,137,204 3,941,878 
aay 522,858 746,801 
August ...:. 571,442 842,835 
September . 505,758 760,847 _ 
October .... 548,350* 796,010 © 
November .. 480,323* 833,784 
“December ........: 671,622 
Week Ended 1951 1950 
‘ov. 24 80,489 122,716 
i 149,962 152,107 - 
tec 6... 116,932 162,757 
Dec. 15 117,491 172,307 














100,000* 160,912 — 


Sources: Automotive Manufacturers 
Association, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports. *Preliminary. 











million over the last three years 
in its buying of vehicles parts. 
Under fire were many of the auto 
and truck makers and such sup- 
pliers as Electric Auto-Lite and 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. Parts 
makers were accused of failure to 
bid on items made for military 
vehicles, companies were accused 
of collusion in making bids, and 
virtually all were suspected of out- 
rageously high profit margins on 
their military business. 

Industry, by and large, did a su- 
perb job of acquitting itself of the 
worst of these charges—the last 
one. It surprised the committee, 
however, by its logical explanations 
of the first. On the “collusion” 
charge it achieved, for the moment 
at least, a stand-off. 

No Bid—The committee’s main 
bone of contention was over the 
disinclination of automotive parts 
manufacturers to bid. Their failure 
to do so, in the committee’s esti- 
mation, caused pyramiding of pro- 
fits as these parts went through 
the hands of middlemen before the 
ultimate one finally replied to a 


government invitation to bid. Ed- 
ward P. Schaffer, an investigator 
for the subcommittee, led the at- 
tack against practices which OTAC 
officials conceded might have ad- 
ded to the cost of particular items. 
Brig. Gen. Carroll H. Dietrick, com- 
manding general of the center, 
rebutted the committee’s $305 mil- 
lion estimate of the cost of center’s 
way of accepting bids from other 
than the original manufacturers. 
He admitted, however, that bidding 
by other than the manufacturers 
might have added about $177 mil- 
lion. He justified the extra cost on 
the basis of being sure of getting 
the parts when needed. He testified 
that he had conferred with officials 
of many of the vehicle and parts 
manufacturers in August in an 
attempt to convince them to change 
their selling practice, but got the 
almost universal answer that they 
were not willing to make any 
change. He said, however, that in 
fiscal 1951 about 70 per cent of 
contracts awarded by the center 
went to manufacturers rather than 
distributors. 


When General Deitrick told the 
committee of the industry’s dis- 
interest in selling parts directly 
to the military, a good clue to the 
bureaucratic turn of mind was pro- 
vided in this question by a com- 
mitteeman: “Why can’t the gov- 
ernment force these people to co- 
operate in the war effort.”—Espc- 
cially since they “are at our mer- 
cy.” 

In the Middle—The middleman 
role—performed in some cases by 
auto makers, in some instances by 
their replacement parts distribut- 
ing organization, and sometimes 
by the five-percenters — between 
the parts manufacturers and the 
military consumers was ably de- 
fended. F. W. Misch, assistant 
comptroller of Chrysler Corp., 
which was cited by Investiga- 
tor Schaffer for its “price-pyra- 
miding” activities, said that Chrys- 
ler had saved the government 
money by performing services 
which the government could not 
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economically perform for itself. 
“Chrysler’s net income from its 
‘parts business with the govern- 
ment has been nominal,” he testi- 
fied, and cited its record after 
World War II’s renegotiation when 
it was found not required to return 
any money for overcharging. He 
found fault with the committee’s 
figures on cost of packaging mili- 
tary items. Instead of 10 per cent 
of the cost of the item, which the 
committee used as an average fig- 
ure, he said actual packaging cost 
averages 23 per cent, and in one 
instance where the part cost a 
third of a cent the cost of packag- 
ing to government specifications 
was three cents. 

Similar Story — Much the same 
story was told by Myrle E. St. 
Aubin, director of service section, 
General Motors Corp. He was re- 
plying to the charges of Mr. Schaf- 
fer that by selling parts only 
through its distributing division, 
United Motors Service,.instead of 
a 5.7 per cent profit GM was real- 
izing a 35.9 per cent profit. UMS, 
operating 20 warehouses and carry- 
ing an inventory of $25 million 
worth of parts, is the warehous- 
ing, distributing, sales and service 
organization for 13 accessories 
manufacturing divisions of General 
Motors. 

When asked to bid on ordnance 
parts, Mr. St. Aubin stated, UMS 
enters its bid “equal to or lower 
than the most favorable price that 
it quotes on that item to any other 
customer.” If more than normal 
commercial packaging is required 
it adds the cost of the special pack- 
aging. 

Finances — UMS’ business with 
the government during the first 
ten months of 1951, Mr. St. Aubin 
related, amounted to $7,707,000. 
The price it paid the manufactur- 
ing divisions for these parts was 
$7,175,000 for a gross profit of 
$532,000 or 6.9 per cent of sales. 
Deducting from the gross profit 
only the normal overhead of UMS, 
these sales resulted in net loss by 
UMS of $186,000 or 2.4 per cent. 
He makes it very clear, however, 
that this is not necessarily a loss 
for the corporation. GM, he says, 
“presumably obtained a reasonable 
profit since the cost to United 
Motors Service charged by the 
manufacturing division. included a 
manufacturing profit.” 
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Crystal Ball on Autos - 


Guarded optimism about next 
year’s automobile production is ex- 
pressed by a group which keeps 
close tabs on what the industry it- 
self is thinking. Feature of an an- 
nual luncheon given by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
for automotive writers in Detroit 
is the trotting out of the proverbial 
crystal ball. 

The writers as a whole last year 
came to the mistaken conclusion 
that military demands on materials 
and production facilities would ne- 
cessitate extremely drastic cur- 


' tailments in automobile production. 


The consensus was that only 
3,395,000 passenger cars and 908,- 
000 trucks and buses would be 
turned out by United States plants 
for a total of 4,303,000 units. They 
are going to miss by almost 2.5 
million vehicles. This year will see 
produced 5,340,000 cars and 1,425,- 
000 trucks and buses or 6,765,000 
units in all, according to AMA’s 
preliminary estimate. 

For 1952 the “experts” are gues- 
sing passenger car production will 
be someplace between 2,850,000 and 
4,988,000 and that truck and bus 
output will lie between 756,000 and 
1,750,000. Their composite figure 
is 3,932,000 cars and 1,290,000 


NO BEAN-SHOOTERS: Partially ma- 
chined tubes for 90 mm tank cannon 
make this pattern at Oldsmobile’s gun 
plant, Lansing, Mich. The GM division 
has been able to “tool around” some of 
the missing equipment at this plant to 
accelerate production of finished guns 


trucks and buses—a total of 5,222, 
000 vehicles, including military. 

Industry men have been coy, not 
to say completely inarticulate, in 
making predictions for 1952 pro- 
duction. It’s a fruitless pastime 
since the usually reliable indicators 
bearing on supply and demand are 
not functioning freely. 

There is a prevalent feeling, how- 
ever, that for about six months 
cars will be in adequate supply. 
Hugh J. Ferry, president of Pack- 


ard, has stated that by mid-year’ 


“signs point toward a mild sellers’ 
market appearing which will make 
its effects progressively felt to the 
point where a car shortage seems 
probable.”” He emphasizes that the 
last six months will be critical 
from a civilian goods standpoint. 


Copper, he predicts, will remain’ 


the No. 1 troublemaker, followed 
by aluminum and steel in that or- 
der. 

Ivan L. Wiles, Buick general 
manager, brings home the realities 
of next quarter’s production out- 
look by stating that Buick will 
build about 74,469 cars—only 61 
per cent of its first quarter 1951 
output. In 1951 Buick will have 
built 404,657 cars, compared to 
552,827 last year. 


Despite production curtailments | 


most car makes are plentiful. In- 
ventory liquidation of 1951 models 
is proving to be somewhat of a 
problem particularly where the 
1952 offerings are changed sig- 
nificantly. Threat of a car short- 
age next year sounds hollow to 
people who can see storage areas 


of unsold new cars around Detroit. © 


Aero Willys Price Near $2000 


After pulling a faux pas by pub- 


lishing factory wholesale prices 
for the ‘yet-to-be-introduced Aero 
Willys, OPS has now set what it 
terms “basic” ceiling prices on 
these passenger cars. “Basic” to 


OPS means the manufacturer’s © 


price to dealers, F.O.B. Toledo, 
plus the “customary established 


mark-up.” The new cars are price- — 


tagged at $1718.25 for the Deluxe 
“L” head model, $1915.25 for the 
super deluxe “F’” head model, and 
$1984.20 for the custom “F’’ head 


model: By the time transportation, © 


handling charges and taxes are 
added the car cannot be described 
as low priced. 
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What names come to your mind 
when you think of 


progresswe manufacturing? 
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OST of the ones you think of first have bought 
New Britain Automatics within the past few years 
for new and better ways of doing important metalwork- 
ing jobs. The New Britain-Gridley Machine Division, 
The New Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn, 
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(ARON STEELS PLAY BIG PART IN 
"10,000-CAR-A-MONTH” PROGRAM 


Today America is moving 160,000 more — at a rate of 
more goods than ever be- 10,000 per month. 
fore. To do the job the na- All this requires steel in im- 
LirelaMMcell InelelolMela-Me)ol-leehilale mense tonnages — important 
the greatest rail system ever parts of it come from the 
devised. Since the close of mills of Sharon Steel—a ma: 
"old tom Adel an | Maalela-Mialelae- cele pe jor supplier to the railroad 
000 new freight cars have car building industry for 
eX=X-1aWRele(el-To Pie] ale Me) aie) de(-) as more than 50 years. 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 
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SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Shaw, Feaniyloaria 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, SHARONSTEEL 
O., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS., NEW YORK, N. Y., pe 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, 






CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 
For info ion on Titanium Developments contact Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp., Indianapolis 6 





The Business Trend 





Industrial output in December will remain close to the No- 
vember level as holidays, cold weather and production limi- 


tations cut into operations 


LITTLE CHANGE is likely in the 
level of total industrial production 
for the next few months. Any vari- 
ation from the fall pattern would be 
further increase in hard goods man- 
ufacture at the expense of soft goods. 
That’s because most civilian lines are 
‘dragging and the arms program 
hasn’t taken up the slack as was 
expected. 

Nondurables production in Novem- 
ber fell to the lowest mark since 
July, says the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors. Its preliminary 
estimate of the Federal Reserve 
| Board’s . industrial production index 
placed the nation’s output at 218 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average, 
down one point from the September 
and October mark. Durable goods 
output, under impact of defense needs, 
continued its slow advance, while 
textiles, and crude oil output suffered 
in the month. 

December won’t be far off the No- 
vember pace as holidays, cold weath- 
er and production limitations cut in- 


to operations. STEEL’s weekly indus- 
trial production index shows the De- 
cember average thus far to be slight- 
ly higher than November’s, but the 
holiday period and long weekends 
away from the job must be reckoned 
with. In the week ended Dec. 15, 
STEEL’s index (1936-1939=100) was 
set at 217, up three points from the 
previous week. One month ago the in- 
dex registered 213; a year ago it was 
218, the month’s high. 


Outdoing Itself. . . 


Another new record was scheduled 
to be racked up by the nation’s steel 
mills in the week ended Dec. 22, 
according to American Iron & Steel 
Institute calculations. In the fifteenth 
consecutive week of over-capacity op- 
erations, producers were expected to 
turn out 2,097,000 tons of ingots and 
steel for castings, 16,000 more than 
output the week before and 8000 
tons more than the previous record 
week ended Oct. 29. One year ago 


turnout was 1,944,000 tons. Latest 
week’s figure surely will not be sur- 
passed this week because of the holi- 
day. If a steel strike hits the in- 
dustry next week, last week’s output 
will be the highest for some time. 


Lower Business Volume. . . 


Business conditions are now on a 
high level from the standpoint of vol- 
ume and profit but show a definite 
trend towards a gradual reduction 
of both. That’s what Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago found 
in its November survey, of members, 
and buyers’ attitudes are generally 
good indicators of near-term business. 
Members surveyed in November re- 
ported backlogs of orders continue 
downward and that deliveries are 
faster. Inventories are gradually be- 
ing worked lower. Slow trend toward 
reduction of employees continues. 
These four factors, says the busi- 
ness survey committee, point definite- 
ly to a lower business volume. In 
answer to a special question on wheth- 
er they believe there is a steel short- 
age, members’ opinion was divided, 
56 per cent saying “yes” and 44 per 
cent saying “no.” Of those believing 
there is a steel shortage, 85 per cent 





BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


YEAR 
AGO 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


PRIOR 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 





Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ 
{ Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 
\")) Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 
* Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) ... 
* Dates on request. t Weekly capacities, net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 1st half 1950, 1,906,268; 2nd half 1950, 1,928,721. 


101.5 
6,985 
1,919 
5,723 
$136.5 
172,350 


101.0 
7,333 
1,900 
6,237 
$312.9 
120,767 


103.5 
7,444 
2,029 
6,221 

$324.1 

116,932 


104.0 
7,667 
1,867 
6,175 

$192.6 

117,491 





Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) . rk 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) .... 

Currency in Circulation (in millions of dollars) ¢ 

Department Store Sales (changes from like wk a yr. ago)?. . 
Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 


7807 774 814 773 

143 136 109 150 
$29,037 $28,891 $28,601 $27,759 
—1% +4% +7% +2% 





Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—=millions) .... 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ............... 
—s «we Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 
H5/'f\'(@i@ Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousarids of shares) .... 
— Loans and Investments (billions) + assate 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions){ .... 
{Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 


$16,035 
$256.9 
$25.0 
13,856 
$69.8 
$32,924 


$13,801 
$257.9 
$9.5 
5,122 
$72.3 
$31,596 


$16,496 
$259.4 
$14.0 
7,144 
$73.1 
$31,856 


$17,473 
$259.5 
$16.4 
8,244 
$73.3 
$32,082 








{ STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indexf} 


STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext 

All Commodities} ie tes 

Metals and Metal Products} ........... 
his 


+Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. +¢1936-1939—100. +11935-1939—100. 


171.92 
234.9 
177.1 
190.9 


171.92 
234.9 
177.2 
190.9 
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think it will be relieved in the second 
or third quarter. 


100 Million Mark Passed. . . 


December saw the 100-millionth 
passenger car built in the United 
States roll from the assembly lines. 
An Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation tabulation shows the first 
million cars were completed by 1912. 
The 25 millionth car was assembled 
in 1925, the 50 millionth in 1935 and 
the 75 millionth in 1946. 

Slumps in output for the rest of 
the year are in store for the auto 
industry. Most builders will be closed 
today; some even decided to end last 





week’s operations on Thursday. In- 


dependents will operate at high levels 
though. They haven’t bumped the 
government unit-production ceiling 
yet. Ward’s Automotive Reports says 
that the independent passenger car 
makers will end 1951 with the same 
share of industry output—about 13 
per cent—as in 1950. Truck output 
in 1951 has already passed 1948’s 
mark and each unit now produced 
sets a new record. Independents this 
year will produce 26 per cent of the 
industry total, in contrast to the 20 
per cent accounted for in 1950 and 
30 per cent in 1948. U. S. and Cana- 
dian assembly lines held steady in 
the week ended Dec. 15; Ward’s says 
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* Week ended Dec. 15 


car-truck output was 117,491, com- 
pared with 116,932 in the previous 
week. New passenger car registra- 
tions in October totaled 580,373, mak- 
ing 5,329,986 for ten months. 


Structurals Hit Tonnage Peak... 


New tonnage peak is being estab- 
lished for shipments of fabricated 
structural steel in 1951—-greater even 
than during the peak of World War 
II or the postwar period— says Am- 
erican Institute of Steel Construction. 
Statistics for 1951 show a record- 
breaking 2.7 million tons of fabricated 
structural steel shipped during the 
year when defense and civilian re- 











ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC RANGES 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


GAS RANGES 


SHIPMENTS IN UNITS 
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Electric Refrigerators 
Total Factory Sales—Units 





Household Electric Ranges 
Total Factory Sales—Units 


Gas Ranges 
Shipments in Units 
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1951 1950 1949 1951 1950 1949 1951 1950 1949 
Jan. .... 488,607 375,856 396,329 Jan. .... 132,437 97,925 109,919 Jan. .... 260,600 165,000 106,700 J 
Feb, .... 423,420 461,256 348,539 Feb. .... 123,953 118,989 88,333 Feb: .... 254,000 209,000 117,700 Ek 
Mar. .... 591,449 586,293 382,861 Mar. .... 162,267 145,417 88,934 Mar. .... 289,800 264,000 151,500 4d 
Apr. .... 445,636 546,279 335,092 Apr. .... 122,803 132,859 60,739 Apr. .... 225,000 239,100 150,100 f 
May .... 348,423 542,865 341,933 May .... 109,572 145,498 52,881 May .... 177,800 242;800 151,600 I 
June .... 309,125 549,740 310,780 June .... 107,861 158,534 69,107 June .... 128,500 217,000 162,200 é 
July .... 199,616 507,029 327,429 July .... 62,713 130,505 63,249 Mee 116,400 254,800 125,800 J 
Aug. .... 187,603 518,359 314,839 es 64,874 132,243 66,753 Aug. .... 268/100 331,500 206,100 4 
Sept. .... 215,459 535,002 326,149 Sept. .... 96,182 156,216 93,045 Sept. .... 183,600 287,000 227,300 s 
Oct. .... 209,263 420,431 265,575 Oct. .... 110,203 130,452 73,312 Oct. 206,800 308,000 257,500 c 
a; ses sanane 411,201 230,258 OT, cscs sevens 129,384 60,523 Nov 188,400 269,100 237,400 I 
ema 2 See 394,268 272,636 f9BC,- Leask: Gancees 124,360 77,011 Dec re 235,900 175,700 A 
we. 60% <aesee 5,848,579 3,852,420 oo ee ee 1,602,382 903,806 | eT 3,023,200 2,069,600 1 
National Electrical Mfrs. Assoc. National Electrical Mfrs. Assoc. Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assoc. ( 
Charts—Copyright 1951 STEEL 
] 
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quirements raised demand to an all- 
time high. Outlook is for an even 
better year in 1952, says R. D. 
Wood, president of the institute. If 
there is no interruption to supply of 
steel such as might be caused by a 
prolonged strike or severe shortage 
of scrap, fabricators will turn out 
greater tonnage than this year. “Be- 
. cause steel operations are organized 
to produce a balanced mix of finished 
products, record production of steel 
next year will also mean record roll- 
ing of structurals and =: says 
Mr. Wood. 


Housing Slumps 12 Per Cent... 


November housing starts dropped 
10,000 units from October to 76,000, 
says Bureau of Labor Statistics. With 
the November total, homebuilding of- 
ficially passed the 1 millionth per- 
manent nonfarm dwelling mark. The 
12 per cent dip in November starts 
was seasonal, says the agency, but 
particularly sharp declines were noted 


ulative housing total now registers 
1,022,600 units, compared with 1,302,- 
600 for the same months in 1950. 


Trends Fore and Aft... 


Gas appliance production took an- 
other downturn in November (see 
charts) ...U.S. foreign trade bal- 
ance in October: Imports, $832.4 mil- 
lion, exports $1154.3 million ... Jap- 
anese and Italian competition is hurt- 
ing domestic sewing machine makers 

. Christmas store sales this year 
won’t match last year’s volume. . 
Wholesale prices are about 13 per 
cent above the pre-Korean average, 
but the rise in the year has been only 
1.5 per cent. Consumers’ price index 
continues its rise though. . . the Com- 
merce Department has released its 
1950 annual survey of manufactures 
. .. Shipments of all ferrous castings 
skidded in September .. . but steel 
forgings shipments rose 14 per cent . 

. Electric power output in the week 
ended Dec. 15, registered a whopping 
7,666,864,000 kwh. . . Business fail- 



























































»stab- in the Midwest and mountain states, 
cated probably because of severe weather ures have been under year ago levels 
even in those sections. The 11-month cum- for the last month. 
War , 
Am- Issue Dates of other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 
ction Construction ....... Dec.10 Gear Sales ....... Dec.17 Purchasing Power. ..Oct.8 
Durable Goods ..... Oct.8 Gray Iron Castings.Nov.26 , A ARS Dec.10 
cord- Employ., Metalwkg.Nov.12 Indus. Production ..Nov.19 Steel Castings ..... Dec.3 
cated Employ., Steel ....Dec.10 ic. eee ee Dec.17 Steel Forgings ..... Nov.26 
Fab. Struc, Steel.. .Nov.12 Machine Tools - Dec.3 Steel Shipments ...Dec.17 
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Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
Shipments in Units 


1951 1950 1949 


Jan 225,600 131,600 88,400 
Feb. .... 213,400 156,500 84,500 
Mar, .... 223,300 172,800 106,000 
Apr. .... 199,400 176,400 115,200 
May .... 167,400 195,200 120,200 
June .... 131,500 207,100 132,200 
July 102,400 197,500 114,400 
Aug. .... 124,400 259,800 138,800 
Sept. .... 130,900 222,600 147,300 
Oct, .... 157,700 235,100 154,200 
Nov. .... 145,300 206,000 138,300 
Dec, .... «eee. 202,500 126,500 
ORR 6k Lae sennie 2,363,100 1,466,000 


Gas Appliance Mfrs Assoc, 
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Warm Air Furnaces 
Shipments in Units 








1951 1950 1949 
TOM, occas 71,143 39,887 31,734 
Vem. ..... 71,966 45,618 33,011 
Mar. ..... 79,239 59,982 51,271 
AME. i645 60,337 58,798 34,471 
May” ...:. 56,282 78,349 42,406 
June ..... 61,889 98,517 55,916 
July ..... 55,045 102,189 48,575 
Au 77, as 145,512 85,320 
139,014 112,264 
137,915 103,401 
102,001 79,280 
85,407 52,323 
1,093,189 719,972 





U. S, Bureau of the Census 
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64, Peal ““GOLD-HEADING” 


AND ROLL THREADING PROCESSES 
MAKE BETTER PARTS... 


Stronger, Faster, 
UU 





Countless small parts usually made by 
conventional turning processes — by 
stamping, drawing, casting or molding— 
can be made better . . . stronger . . . cheaper 
by cold-heading and roll threading. 

Machining of Cold-Headed Parts is 
hardly ever necessary because shank and 
head dimensions can be held to very close 
tolerances. Rolled threads are produced 
to American Standard dimensions. 


Here are just a few of the many parts 
formed or roll threaded... 


Screws Plastic Inserts Stems 
Bolts Thumb Screws Arms 
Studs Wing Nuts Plugs 
Rivets Small Gears Prongs 
Rods Tongue—Clevis Points 
Links Segments Hooks 


Single or multiple secondary operations 
can be performed on cold-headed parts 
to produce special characteristics required 
to fit the part for its particular applica- 
tion. These secondary operations include 
drilling, tapping, milling, shaving, flat- 
tening, notching, flanging, trimming, 
serrating, bending, cff-setting, slotting, 
fluting, swaging, knurling, pointing, heat 
treating, plating and finishing. 


ARE YOU 
MISSING THIS SAVING 6 
Write or call in a Pheoll engineer. Explain your production 


problems. He will tell you where you can save money, 5} 
production, improve your product oppearance. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5700 ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


(industrial Fasteners and Holding Devices 
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...there’s more to a “Champion” | | 
than the tape measure shows! moe 





HARDTEM DIE BLOCKS... 
perform Mike ‘champions’ 
in the produetion tine 


Because they’re carefully forged and heat treated by Heppenstall, 


Hardtem Die Blocks possess exceptional qualities of wear- 
resistance. Their patented steel analysis resists softening and 
heat checking in service. Proven in service many times over, the 
record of Hardtem Die Blocks assures the following benefits 
for production: 

@ LONG LIFE OF DIES 

@ HOLDS TRUE DIMENSIONS 

@ LESS DOWN TIME 

@ LONGER PRODUCTION RUNS 

@ LOWER OVERALL DIE COST 


For complete information, address Heppenstall Company, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


Heppenstall 


... the most dependable name in 
die blocks, piston rods... hammer rams... sow blocks 


THE SCRAP SITUATION IS TOUGH - +» YOU CAN HELP! 


Send all obsolete equipment to your local scrap dealer AT ONCE 

















Charles R. Martin and Henry F. 
Banzhaf were appointed to new posts 
at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s Hawley 
Works, Milwaukee. Mr. Martin, as- 
sistant chief inspector of the general 


' machinery division for the last three 


years, was named in charge of manu- 
facturing, production planning and 
production control at the works. Mr. 
Banzhaf, named assistant to man- 
ager, Hawley Works, has been special 
assistant to the manager of the con- 
trol section. 


Frank W. Smith retired as vice presi- 
dent in charge of Norton Co.’s grind- 
ing machine division, Worcester, 
Mass. He will remain with the com- 
pany as a consultant responsible for 
construction of its new machine di- 
vision expansion, but relinquishes re- 
sponsibility for operation of the di- 
vision to Ralph F. Gow, executive 
vice president. Mr. Smith has been 
with Norton Co. 33 years. 


Roy J. Heinz was elected vice presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp. 
in charge of operations at its Glass- 
port, Pa., foundry. He has been gen- 
eral foundry superintendent at Glass- 
port for the last six years. Before 
association with Pittsburgh Steel 
Foundry, Mr. Heinz was with Union 
Steel Castings Co. 


William T. Powell was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president, Emsco Derrick 
& Equipment Co., Los Angeles, a 
newly created position. He has been 
vice president for the last nine years. 


J. B. Ford Jr. was elected to the 
board of directors of Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Detroit. His election 
fills a vacancy on the board. 


Columbia Machine Works, specializ- 
ing in heavy machining for marine 
and industrial purposes, with plants 
in San Francisco and Berkeley, Calif., 
named William A. Cannon as general 
manager. 


Recent elections at Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., New York, subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel Corp., include: George H. 
Reiter, vice-president-general sales 
manager, named to the newly cre- 
ated office of executive vice presi- 
dent; Fred T. Wiggins, vice president- 
assistant general sales manager, elec- 
ted vice president-general sales man- 
ager; Charles B. Baker, assistant to 
president and secretary, elected vice 
president—general attorney; and D. 
C. Leo, elected secretary. 
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LYMAN D. WARNER 
. a V. P. of American District Steam Co. 


Lyman D. Warner was appointed vice 
president in charge of market and 
product development and promotion 
for American District Steam Co. Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. He con- 
tinues in charge of all sales activities 
relating to defense production. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, in completion of a new organ- 
ization of its sales division, named 
Russell S. Roeller as general sales 
manager. He previously was assist- 
ant general sales manager, a position 
now eliminated. Reporting to him are 
Albert H. Clem as field sales man- 
ager, Edwin S. Garverich as man- 
ager of technical service, and eight 
department sales managers. The plan- 
ning organization for the sales divi- 
sion is headed by Arthur G. Tunstall 
dr. as manager of marketing. Re- 
porting to him are Paul C. Hurley, 
manager of sales promotion; Frank- 
lin A. Lucard, heading the new de- 
partment of sales development; and 
Malcolm J. Harkins in the position 
of manager of sales control. 


J. Henry Anthony, manager, indus- 
trial engineering division, Whitney 
Chain Co., Hartford Conn. was ap- 
pointed plant superintendent in addi- 
tion to his existing duties. He has 
been with Whitney Chain in various 
factory production capacities for the 
last’ 12 years. Prior to joining the 
company in 1940 he had charge of 
the manufacturing division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore. 


Melvin J. Henry was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, United Lacquer 
Mfg Corp., Linden, N. J. He former- 
lv was with R. H. Macy & Co. for 
22 years. 





WALTER G. ENGLER 
. . « Gifford-Wood general sales mgr. 


Walter G. Engler, a sales engineer of 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y., for 
nearly 25 years, was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of this materials 
handling equipment manufacturing 
firm. The position has been vacant 
since the death of William E. Herb. 


Barber-Green Co., Aurora, Ill., ap- 
pointed E. H. Holt general sales 
manager, and J. D. Turner as direc- 
tor of publicity and promotion. W. B. 
Holder, formerly general sales man- 
ager, heads up a new division of the 
company, plans for which are being 
formulated. 


Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Corp., 
Terre Haute, Ind., elected as treasurer 
Ashley C. Sinnett. He formerly was 
treasurer of Benton Harbor Malleable 
Industries Inc., and was previously 
associated with Malleable Founders’ 
Society and Texas Foundries Inc. 


Carson L. Ruyle was appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Gardner-Denver 
Co., Quincy, Ill. He joined the com- 
pany in 1930, serving in various ca- 
pacities in the engineering and ac- 
counting departments. After a brief 
absence from the company, he re- 
joined it in 1941. 


G. B. Davis was elected vice president 
in charge of sales, Baker-Raulang 
Co., Cleveland. He succeeds John R. 
Morrill. Mr. Davis joined the com- 
pany in the purchasing department 
in 1935 and was transferred to sales 
in 1937. He was named assistant 
sales manager in 1945, promoted to 
sales manager in 1948 which office 
he has held until the present time. 


Russell H. Coe was appointed to rep- 
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resent Tapecoat Co., Evanston, Ill, 
on its coal tar tape for pipe joint 
protection in Ohio, West Virginia and 
western Pennsylvania. He formerly 
was with Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical Co. 


With building construction for manu- 
facture of jet aero engines scheduled 
to start in 1952, Rolls Royce Ltd. an- 
nounces appointments to key posi- 
tions in its Canadian operation ‘in 
Montreal. Dr. Erie Warlow-Davies 
was named general manager and 
chief engineer, and David Boyd was 
appointed production manager. James 
H. Tivey, previously general manager 
of the Canadian operation, remains as 
deputy general manager in charge 
of existing Rolls-Royce spares and 
field service organization before re- 
turning to the United Kingdom to 
take up a senior engineering ap- 
pointment. 


N. T. Joyner was appointed to a post 
on the technical staff of Votator Di- 
vision, Girdler Corp., Louisville, Since 
1932 he has been with Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Magnetic Metals Co., Camden, N. J., 
fabricator of magnetic core parts for 
communications and electronic equip- 
ment, appointed Dr. A. W. Friend as 
director of engineering and develop- 
ment. Formerly on the physics and 
communication engineering staffs of 
West Virginia and Harvard univer- 
sitiez, Dr. Friend was also a staff 
member of M.I.T. Since 1944 he has 
been with the research department, 
R. C. A. Laboratories, Princeton, N. 
J. Most recently Dr. Friend has been 
developing radar gun fire control ap- 
paratus as director of engineering, 
instrument division, Daystrom Inc. 


George C. Houston was appointed 
manager of manufacturing training 
in General Electric Co.’s manufactur- 
ing personnel development services de- 
partment, Schenectady, N. Y. 


J. T. Bell was promoted to Detroit 
district manager for Mid-West Ab- 
rasive Co., Owosso, Mich. The De- 
troit district includes eastern Mich- 
igan and northwestern Ohio. He has 
been a sales representative for the 
company for the last seven years. 
James J. Corcoran will be responsible 
for the customer service division, and 
G. Reogh Atkinson and D.F.McDonald 
were added to the company’s staff of 
service engineers. Mr. Atkinson, 
former general manager of Indus- 
trial Hone Co., will specialize in hon- 
ing stones and abrasive specialties, 
while Mr. McDonald will devote his 
time to service engineering on coated 
abrasives. 
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ARTHUR W. HASENPFLUG 
. . . V. P. of Artisan Metal Works 





FRED A. MONTGOMERY 
. . chief engineer, Artisan Metal Works 


Arthur W. Hasenpflug, formerly 
works manager and for the last year 
general manager of Artisan Metal 
Works Co., Cleveland, was appointed 
vice president. Fred A. Montgomery 
was appointed chief engineer. He most 
recently was in charge of engineer- 
ing at Bunell Machine & Tool Co. 
where he directed the building of spe- 
cial machinery and machine tools. 


Laurence P. Saunders, formerly chief 
engineer, Harrison Radiator Division, 
General Motors Corp., joined Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, as a chief ad- 
ministrative engineer. 


Raymond L. Carey, formerly tube 
mill engineer of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. at Aliquippa, Pa., is now 
associated with Taylor-Wilson Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, as assistant chief en- 
gineer. 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, ap- 
pointed five service managers follow- 
ing reorganization of its sales depart- 
ment. The eastern region will be 
directed by M. J. Harper with head- 
quarters in New York. The central 





region will be supervised by P. C, 
Kreuch with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. The southern region will be 
headed by J. W. Northcutt with 
offices in Atlanta. The midwestern 
region will be under jurisdiction of 
C. K. Madison with offices in Hous- 
ton. The western region will be man- 
aged by H. Boezinger with offices in 
Los Angeles. 


Norton Behr-Manning Overseas Inc, 
has formed a new sales-distributing 
company in Mexico City, known as 
Norton Behr-Manning S. A. de C. V. 
It will supervise sales and distribu- 
tion of Norton Co., Behr-Manning 
Corp. and Norton Pike Co, products 
throughout Mexico. Herbert A. Stan- 
ton is president of the new sales 
company, with Edgar A. Maschal, 
formerly of Durex Abrasives Corp., 
vice president and general manager. 


Boyd E. Cass was named manager of 
metallurgical sales for Foote Mineral 
Co., Philadelphia, Before joining Foote 
in 1945, he was senior metallurgist 
for Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Horace J. Mellum retired as secretary 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. 
Mr. Mellum, who has been secretary 
of Nash-Kelvinator since its forma- 
tion in January, 1937, and secretary 
of Nash Motors Co. from August, 
1916, maintains his office at the com- 
pany’s Nash plant in Kenosha, Wis. 
Godfrey Strelinger, treasurer of the 
corporation since April, 1944, was 
elected secretary to succeed Mr. Mel- 
lum. Mr. Strelinger also continues 
as treasurer and as secretary and 


treasurer of several subsidiary com-° ° 


panies. 


Elwyn Mercer, industrial manager of 
the southwestern territory of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, left 
recently for England to become gen- 
eral manager of the company’s trac- 
tor division operations in that coun- 
try. ; 


Electro-Snap Division of Exhibit Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
precision limit switches and electrical 
devices, appointed George W. Led- 
better West Coast representative. He 
will make his headquarters at the 
Electro-Snap branch office at Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. 


Feedrail Corp., New York, which 
manufacturers and markets trolley 
busway electric power distribution 
systems, appointed Robert R. Gillen 
as purchasing agent. He was former- 
ly assistant purchasing agent for 
Russell & Stoll Co. Ine. 


Harold A. Clough was named assist- 
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of gears is a matter of fitting competent men and 

efficient machines to the job. One machine may be used to make a variety 
of gears. But the quality of some types it produces might suffer... 

or the cost might be higher. 


@ Here at BRAD FOOTE . .-. in our own plant... we have an assortment 
of gear-making machines each of which is used to make gears 

within certain specifications. This enables us to turn out a volume 

of gears while positively controlling quality and price. 

Our highly skilled workers subscribe to and uphold the BRAD FOOTE creed— 
“No one shares our responsibility.” 

e So when you specify BRAD FOOTE gears—for use in your 

shop or on the equipment you sell to others—you can be sure 

of satisfactory performance. 


BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, Inc. 


Bishop 2-1070 ¢ OLympic 2-7700 + 1309 South Cicero Avenue 


Cicero 50, Illinois 














ant sales manager of Parker Aircraft 
Co., Los Angeles, subsidiary of Parker 
Appliance Co., Cleveland. He will be 
responsible for sales policy adminis- 
tration and customer relations and 
service with the aircraft tube fitting 
and valve production of Parker Air- 
craft’s two plants. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., 
manufacturer of variable speed con- 
trol equipment, appointed James A. 
Miller as manager of its newly opened 
sales and engineering office in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Miller formerly was 
with Bryon-Jackson Co. Assisting 
Mr. Miller will be Harlan M. Gillis 
former engineer at Columbus. 


S. T. Jazwinski, who resigned as sen- 
ior staff engineer, metallurgical de- 
partment, Ford Motor Co., joined 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., and its subsidiaries, Phoenix 
Iron & Steel Co. and Chester Iron 
Co. He will serve as chief metallur- 
gist. 


Star-Kimble Motor Division, Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co., opened 
new branch sales offices in Milwau- 
kee and Cincinnati and placed in 
charge of the respective offices Rob- 
ert L. Palmer and Lloyd Steinmetz. 
Thomas R. Mahoney was appointed a 
sales engineer to serve the northern 
New Jersey territory. 





ROUTT A. BRYANT JR. 
. . + division engineer 


Routt A. Bryant Jr. was appointed 
manager of plant engineering for Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Con- 
vair Guided Missile Division, Pomona, 
Calif. 


H. S. Cooper and G. F. Groff were ap- 
pointed assistant controllers of Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New York. 
Mr. Cooper has been auditor and Mr. 
Groff, manager of the tax depart- 
ment and assistant secretary. 


William P. Schnabel, manager of the 
fine wire department of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
has retired after 33 years of service 
with the Dunkirk plant. 


PAUL H. HILL 
. . » Nesco V. P.-sales 


Paul H. Hill was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Nesco Inc., 
Chicago. For the last year he has 
been director of sales for the firm, 
and continues over-all direction of 
sales in the housewares, electrical, 
and stove and heater divisions of the 
company. Before joining Nesco Mr. 
Hill was vice president and general 
manager of Mengel Co., Louisville. 
Chester H. Moore was appointed chief 
engineer, housewares division. 


Ampco Metal Inc. appointed Nelson 
S. Cobleigh as district manager of its 
Philadelphia sales division. Mr. Cob- 
leigh formerly was a field engineer at 
Detroit. 





OBITUARIES... 


George W. Davies, 62, until recently 
general sales manager, Sealed Power 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich., died Dec. 3. 
Mr. Davies was well known in the 
automotive industry, having been as- 
sociated with Campbell, Wyant & 
Cannon Foundry Co. and Fitzjohn 
Coach Co. as an executive before 
becoming manager of Sealed Power’s 
Detroit office in 1933. In 1941 he 
became sales manager of the Original 
Equipment Piston Ring Division and 
in 1948 was appointed general sales 
manager. 


James M. Brown, 50, associated with 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 
since 1927, died Dec. 3. He had been 
manager of the Cleveland district 
industrial sales office. 


Oscar P. MacLean, 66, former Onta- 
rio sales manager of General Steel 
Wares Ltd., died Dec. 8 in Toronto. 
He retired from the steel company 
two years ago. 


Earl L. Brokenshire, 59, ore sales man- 
ager of Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleve- 
land, died Dec. 16 in Columbus, O. 
He joined the company in 1909, and 
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in the succeeding 42 years served in 
various capacities. 


J. Phillips Cosgrove, 54, executive 
vice president, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., Pittsburgh, 
died in New York Dec. 13 after a 
brief illness. 


Earle L. Windenburg, a sales engi- 
neer for Cutler-Hammer Inc., elec- 
trical appliance maker, Cleveland, 
died Dec. 15 of a heart attack. 


Francis J. Donnelly, 51, treasurer, 
Franklin Machine Co., East Prov- 
idence, R. I., died Dec. 14. 


C. S. Ackley, 78, secretary and a di- 
rector of McKiernan-Terry Corp., 
New York, and vice president and a 
director of Thermactor Co., construc- 
tion machinery concerns, died Dec. 16. 


Warren Rogers, 44, supervisor of 
benefit administration for American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, U. S. 
Steel subsidiary, died of a heart at- 
tack Dec. 15. 


Herbert B. Spigel, 38, general man- 
ager of the foreign import and export 
division of Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., iron 
and steel scrap dealer, Philadelphia, 


died Dec. 11 after a two months’ 
illness. 


George J. Kaye, 57, sales representa- 


tive of Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 56th 
street shipyard in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died Dec. 10. 


K. K. Hoagg, 62, U. S. and Canadian 
vehicle engineer for General Motors 
Overseas Operations, New York, died 
Dec, 11. 


Alexander Marks, 59, general sales 
engineer of Otis Elevator Co., New 
York, died Dec. 11. 


Russell I. Baker, 59, manager of the 
Grasselli Works of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., New York, died of 4 
heart attack Dec. 11. 


Darwin S. Luntz, 62, cofounder of 
Luntz Iron & Steel Co., Canton, 
scrap metal company, died Dec. 11. 


Robert H. Goacher, 43, treasurer, Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, 
Ont., died Dec. 10. 


Fred Mahony, former president of 
Mahony Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., died 
Sept. 8. The firm was engaged in 
iron fabrication. 
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PRECISION 
FABRICATION 
of Rings, Flanges, 

Custom Shapes 






- 


King bends and welds to close tolerance = ment combine to create your key to higher 
the rings, flanges, custom shapes which are _— production .. . more efficient production 
components of many diversified products  .. . om time production. 


of American Industry. For a list of facilities, abilities and a 
King’s long experience (since 1904), _—_ capacity chart... or for a complete catalog 
competent personnel, new, capable equip- _... phone, wire or write Department SD51. 


7 
FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 


2915 N. 2uo ST., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA., NE 4-2444 
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The welded grid 
assembly is 
shown here as a 
unit resting on 
narrow iron 
straps above its 
end frame, sup- 
port rods, and 
spacers. 
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TAB > WELD 


CONSTRUCTION does 


what clamping could not do 
* 


Stabilizes OHMIC VALUE 
independent of end 
clamping-nut pressure 





It's difficult to find ‘““down-time”’ for servicing industrial 
equipment. Short lulls in production do not always 
permit time for a complete service job. Forgotten or 
unserviced items operate at lower efficiency—may 
eventually fail and require major repair or replacement. 


When buying motor control resistors, do not overlook 
the low upkeep advantages of EC&M TAB-WELD 
Resistors. These plate resistors are off-set to bring 
grid-eyes into intimate contact and the tab-ends are 
welded. Tap-plates are also welded in place at con- 


NO NUT TIGHTENING venient points. No burning at grid-eyes or at 


tap-plates. When replacing resistors or for new 


because burning installations, specify EC&M Bulletin 942 TAB-WELD 
does not occur Plate Resistors. 





LOWER UPKEEP saves the inital cost and more 


THE ELECTRIC wee LEER a OO 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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CHRISTMAS NOTE—Borrowing fabricating meth- 
ods from the appliance and automobile industries, a 
model toy manufacturer is mass-producing boy-sized 
road-building machines with man-sized equipment. 
Current production of about 220,000 units annually 
is based on progressive die operations. Most com- 
ponents are finished completely on one die. Forming 
machines in the plant consist of 15 presses ranging 
in capacity from 10 to 150 tons. p. 54 


FROM THE LABORATORIES — One-tenth the 
thickness of human hair—that’s the size of steel de- 
veloped by Armco for use in a secret electronic 
device . . . A precision gage to determine wall thick- 
ness and concentricity of lengths of tubing consists 
of two horizontal arms with contact points wired to 
an electronic control box. Test specimen is slipped 
over lower arm of gage in operation. Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane worked out the details . . . Better 
methods for casting aircraft dies have been evolved 
by Armour Research Foundation. Shrinkage and 
warpage are more effectively controlled with im- 
proved techniques, including an application of flexi- 
ble tubes to cool the metal dies. 


NO MATERIAL PROBLEM—Seventy-five per cent 
of the total charge melted in one aircraft company’s 
foundry consists of scrap generated elsewhere in 
the plant, mostly in bits of 18-8 and Inconel sheet 
from the cutting and trimming department. Monthly 
output is 44,000 pounds of high-temperature alloy 
castings. Inner and outer diffuser cores for turbojets, 
tailpipe flange rings, flanges and exhaust system 
selector valves are some of the parts produced. p. 58 


TITANIUM IN TONS—Production of titanium met- 
al at Du Pont’s new Newport, Del., plant, is now 
1% tons per day, with 2% tons expected in 1952. 
Estimated total production for the nation last year 
was 75 tons, of which Du Pont output was 55 tons. 
This year the company expects to turn out 400 tons. 
Plans are under way for expansion of capacity to 
10 tons daily. In one of two special furnaces 15 
tons of metal have already been melted; ingots up 
to 650 pounds are being cast. 


WEIGHING JOB LIGHTENED—Electronic crane 
scales activated by Baldwin SR-4 strain gages sim- 
plify the weighing of massive parts and equipment at 
G-E’s transformer and allied product department. 
The 300,000-pound capacity wire strain gage 
load cells are permanently installed in each of two 
crane hooks. A portable weight indicator and ac- 
cessory reels of electric cord for connection to load 
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cell units and electric power supply outlet are car- 
ried on a hand truck. The indicator has three 
scales: 0-50 tons, 50-100 tons, 100-150 tons. When 
two cells are used together to lift a load, each is 
read independently. Chief use of the crane weighing 
system is to determine weights of transformers both 
for shipping purposes and for engineering data. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND DEFENSE—Manufacture 
of the 3.5-inch bazooka rocket is a good example 
of the effective defense job small businesses are turn- 
ing out. Record of small companies is outstanding 
on three counts: Small companies are ingenious in 
solving manufacturing problems; their production 
costs on the average are lower; facilities are versa- 
tile and up-to-date. p. 64 


CUTS WITH GASOLINE—A cutting torch that 
burns gasoline and oxygen and brings an overall 
saving of 25 to 30 per cent to cutting, brazing, scarf- 
ing and similar operations—that's the brainchild of a 
Dartmouth College instructor, J. A. Browning. Brown- 
ing says his torch can do as much work on 70 cents 
worth of gasoline as an oxyacetylene torch can do 
on a 100 cu-ft tank of acetylene. The cutting head 
is designed to eliminate backfiring and backflashing 
into the torch handle. The torch blends liquid gaso- 
line and oxygen which is converted into vapor in 
the tip by heat of the flame. 


MORE ON CONTINUOUS CASTING—"Highly 
satisfactory” describes a newly developed continuous 
casting machine which produces aluminum and brass 
rounds from ¥ to 6 inches in diameter. The product 
ultimately will be used for screw machine products 
and for extruded and special shapes up to 4 inches 
in cross-section, as well as for forging stock. 


TUNGSTEN MACHINES LIKE BRASS — Tech- 
nique for drilling, grinding, turning, milling, thread- 
ing and tapping tungsten using standard machines 
is being used on L-cathodes for electron tubes. The 
method permits machining of tungsten to tolerances 
comparable to those normally ‘achieved with brass 
or steel. Tungsten tubing, for instance, has been 
fabricated with an outer diameter of 0.066-inch plus 
or minus 0.0005-inch and an inner diameter of 0.060- 
inch plus or minus 0.001-inch. An 0-80 tungsen screw 
11/16-inch long has been made with a 0.025-inch 
hole drilled through its entire length. More appli- 
cations are expected in electron tube manufacture 
and in the fabrication of other parts which must 
operate at high temperatures in a vacuum or in re- 
ducing or inert atmospheres. 
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IN the often turbulent toy business, one firm has 
overcome many problems by applying manufacturing 
techniques normally found only in appliance and 
automotive factories. Charles William Doepke Mfg. 


Co., Rossmoyne, O., has, in five years, become a - 


leader in the trend toward production of realistic 
toys. Its line of model toys was probably the first 
to give youngsters manually operated accurate scale 
models of road-building equipment. 

Each of the five toys is scaled to about one-six- 
teenth the size of the original equipment. The com- 
pany works from blueprints supplied by the manufac- 
turer or sends its own engineer to a project where 
one of the monster machines is in operation. All 
major features are retained. 

Prime Steel Used—Toys are made of prime steel, 
in 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24-gage. Eighteen gage is used 
primarily. In the newest toy, a model Heiliner, about 
25 per cent of the steel is 16-gage and 12 per cent 
is 20-gage. The scraper blade is 13-gage and the re- 


‘mainder is 18-gage. Steel is obtained from warehouses 


and direct from Armco, in Middletown, O., about 25 
miles from the plant. 

In spite of the highly seasonal nature of the busi- 
ness, since most toys are purchased around Christ- 
mas, the firm, until the spring of this year, worked 
12 months a year on its toys. Estimated production 
was set up in early January and spaced out for the 
months ahead. Each month a separate toy was run. 
If orders increased in the latter part of the year for 
























































By using mass-fabricating metalworking 
techniques, a manufacturer of scale model 
road-building equipment will turn out 
more than 220,000 units this year 


a particular toy, then production could be changed to 
fit the demand. 


Progressive Dies—Basis of the production is the 
increasing use of progressive dies combined with spot 
welding. Dies have as many as seven stations. Normal- 
ly, they have about three or four. Whenever these 
dies can be used, they are placed in production. The 
firm has found that, in spite of the original increased 
cost of such dies, they more than pay for themselves 
in lowered labor costs. They are also cheaper than 
a number of single dies. Most pieces are completely 
finished in one progressive die. In 1950, normal runs 
of toys averaged between 25,000 and 30,000 per month. 
This has been decreased this year by approximately 
20 per cent. 

If it were not for the accurate detail needed, costs 
of tooling could be reduced 25-30 per cent. For the 
same reason, production costs could be reduced 15- 
20 per cent. However, success of the toys has been 
predicated on accurate reproduction plus heavy duty 
construction that makes them last for years. 

All dies are made by outside firms, but two men 
devote their -full time to die maintenance. A com- 
pletely equipped tool room is located near the final 
assembly line. 


Press Capacity Tripled—Power presses for the dies 
range from 10 to 150 tons capacity for production 
runs. Individual press capacity has tripled since 1948. 
There are 15 presses plus a press brake and shear. 
Strokes range from 2 to 8 inches. 

After the steel has been cut to size and parts 
stamped, the assembling begins on spot welders. 
Nineteen welders of various types are used. These 
include double gun, single gun, rocker arm, and mo- 
torized rocker arm types with capacities from 20 to 
50 kva. Two lines feed a third line that ends at 
an inspection point. Since the chassis of each toy 
is in one piece, the welding joins the parts like axles, 
cabs, scraper blades, dump doors, engine hoods and 
steering wheels. A hot upset machine is used for 
some parts that can’t be welded. After passing the 
inspection point, the toys are hand loaded on a 580- 
foot monorail conveyor. 

They first pass through a spray vapor degreaser 
using trichloroethylene. Still on the conveyor, they 
travel to the paint department. Dip, spray, and 
spray-dip techniques are used, depending on the 
toy. Red fire engines are dipped, while yellow road 
graders are sprayed. The new Heiliner, although red, 
is sprayed. Special fixtures, developed by the plant, 
hold the toys for spraying. They are adjustable for 
the length of the toys and can be turned 360 degrees 
in any direction. A four-man water wash booth and 
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In the new paint department, toys are dipped in 
bright paint. Hand spraying finishes the rough spcts. 
Paint is then baked on the steel chassis 


four dry booths are used for spraying synthetic 
enamel. 

Painted in Solid Colors—Most toys are one solid 
color, simplifying painting. On a toy like the Heiliner, 
however, yellow wheels are used. These can be run 
at the same time by leaving space on the conveyor 
for trays holding the wheels. The wheels are painted 
in one booth while the toy is sprayed in another. Some 
parts are finished in black oxide. This is done by an 
outside firm. 

After painting, the toys are baked in an indirect 
oil fired recirculating oven for 15 minutes. They move 
through the oven, on the conveyor, at the rate of 8 
feet per minute. Temperature ranges from 275-350° F 
with a maximum of 400° F. 

From the oven, toys travel to final assembly and 
packing. Here, wheels and tires are mounted. On 
the American-LaFrance aerial ladder fire truck, the 
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Road graders entering and leaving overhead bake 
oven. Monorail system is similar to that used on 
much larger automobile assembly lines 


extension ladder, made of aluminum, is attached. 
Pinion on the ladder-raising mechanism is made of 
powdered metal. Shoe eyelet machines have been 
adapted to punch and place eyelets where needed. 
They are also used as light punch presses on sub- 
assembly work. 

Final assembly is accomplished entirely by hand 
with special tools like a fastener for mounting hub 
caps. 


Pressure-Mounted Tires—In this same section, tires, 
made for the company by Goodyear and Firestone 
as replicas of their own products, are either pressure- 
mounted on wheels or assembled with other parts 
on hand-loaded punch presses. These wheels, except 
those used on the Heiliner, road grader, and bottom 
dump truck trailer, are die cast. Along with the head- 
lights on the Heiliner and the searchlight column 
on the fire engine, they are the only parts that are 
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Wheels being assembled and mounted on road 
grader 


die cast. The other wheels are composed of four 
parts—a tire, two disks and a split bushing. 

Until this year, the plant worked 9 hours a day 
five days a week and 8 hours on Saturday. It would 
still be maintaining this pace if steel could be ob- 
tained. The demand for the toys has risen continu- 
ously and some 220,500 will be produced this year 
as compared with 273,000 in 1950. A new toy is 
brought out each year and the slowest seller dropped. 
Among the discontinued toys are a concrete mixer, 
earth hauler, and bucket loader. 

Plant space has increased by one-third this year 
and includes the new finishing department. With this 
increase and rising demand, the company is using 
more and more progressive dies. At the same time, 
press capacity is constantly increasing and new 
presses will range to 200 tons, 4 x 7-foot bed areas. 
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Applying special core wash to give sand better high 
temperature resistance 





Stainless Stee, 





By GILBERT C. CLOSE 


ANSWERING the problem of conserving critical al- 
loys, Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., has devel- 
oped a stainless steel foundry that is the main 
source of high alloy castings for the company’s pro- 
duction line. Conceived as a means of product di- 
versification, the foundry was set up as a research 
project to explore possibilities of remelting scrap and 
casting stainless steels in the stabilized 18-8 and 
super alloy grades using such critical constituents as 
nickel, chromium, columbium, and tungsten. 


44,000 Pounds Monthly—Today the foundry is pro- 
ducing 44,000 pounds of high temperature alloy cast- 
ings each month, with an increase to at least 70,000 
pounds per month planned for the near future. Over 
75 per cent of the total charge melted has consisted 
of scrap generated by other departments in the plant, 
largely in bits of 18-8 and Inconel sheet from the cut- 
ting and trimming departments. 

To reduce the use of strategically scarce colum- 
bium, the company is developing successful techniques 
for casting titanium-stabilized stainless. Titanium, 
available in greater quantities than columbium, has 
the disadvantages of “fading’”’ rapidly during the cast- 
ing process, and developing a “dirty” surface and 
subsurface area of oxides that makes machining 
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44,000 pounds of high temperature alloy castings per month are being pro- 

duced by an integrated foundry operating on scrap generated in other parts 

of the plant. Several “impossible” production jobs of casting type 321 stain- 
less are now routine 





difficult and rejections high. Through concerted re- 
search, the Solar process has developed to a point 
where the titanium content is meeting specifications, 
and the surface and subsurface area is maintained in 
an oxide-free condition. 


Ignores Convention — Several production jobs of 
casting 321 are routine now in the Solar foundry 
whereas two years ago they couldn’t be done. 

The fuel manifold for one jet engine model always 
had consisted of a rolled tubing base to which were 
welded many injector pads. Foundrymen said it 
could not be made of a single casting. The Solar 
foundry not only made such a casting; they made one 
that machined more easily than the forging, included 
the pads as part of the casting, and eliminated many 
hours of welding besides retaining its dimensions 
more closely within the tolerances. 

Manufacture of stainless steel exhaust manifolds 
and jet parts develops an unavoidably high percent- 
age of scrap. Almost half of the original metal is 
discarded during the various cutting, blanking, pierc- 
ing, and trimming. operations. As work in the fabri- 
cation of jet engine parts increased, it soon became 
apparent that much of this scrap could be remelted 
and poured into aircraft quality castings for use in 
the defense program. 

Typical parts being produced in the foundry are 
the inner and outer diffuser cones of the J34 turbojet, 
tailpipe flange rings for the North American F-86, 
and flanges and selector valves of the B-36 bomber’s 
exhaust system. Formerly many of these parts were 
made from forgings, with little thought given to cast- 
ings for the various components. An experimental 
exhaust system incorporating parts produced in the 


This complicated casting is the diffuser assembly for 
a Westinghouse 24C jet engine. Formerly forged 


and welded, it is now cast with better dimensional 
properties than were previously attained 
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foundry proved to be dimensionally more stable than 
could be obtained with forgings; requests for specifi- 
cation changes were approved by the armed services. 


Better Control—Having its own foundry has given 
Solar greatly increased control over such problems as 
delivery schedules, priorities and quality. The large 
amounts of unavoidable scrap in manifold and jet 
parts production materially assisted the foundry’s 
problem of getting basic materials for melts. Set up 
as a distinct unit from the production department, 
the foundry must offer bids for the captive casting 
business competitive with those of outside foundries 
as to delivery dates and prices. Inspectors and lab- 
oratory technicians check samples from every melt, 
assuring aircraft quality of all castings. 

By having the foundry. under the same roof, far 
closer co-ordination with engineering and pattern- 
making is possible, and small quantity casting re- 
quirements of the experimental department can be 
more readily met. This close alliance also largely 
eliminates the problem of scrap segregation, in that 
scrap of certain compositions from the production 
floor is delivered directly to the designated bin and is 
ready for a cleaning process prior to incorporation 
into the melt. Because chemical analyses of all in- 
coming material are readily available, it becomes a 
matter of simple computation to decide what basic 
materials must be added to the melt to assure that 
castings will meet required chemical and physical 
specifications. 


New Methods—Despite the production nature of the 
foundry, Solar has continued research control of the 
project. Through continued research and experimen- 
tation, a number of innovations have been incorpo- 
rated in the foundry practice. For instance, a special 
core wash is sprayed or painted on all molds and 
cores, allowing for increased pouring temperatures 
well over the melting point of the core sand, when 
such temperatures will assure superior castings of 
thinner walls and complex design. Research, too, led 
the foundry away from the use of the conventional 
sprue system of pouring, and developed a system of 
gates and risers to insure increasingly better cast- 
ings and decreased rejections due to hot tears, shrink- 
age cavities and sand inclusions. 

Research has gone hand-in-hand with foundry per- 
sonnel through each step of the casting process. A 
balanced silica-sand mixture was developed only after 
a number of molding sands were tested and rejected. 
This core sand combines with the core wash to pro- 
duce castings with a minimum of surface roughness. 
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250,000-pound testing machine checks fatigue values 
of riveted and bolted structural joints 


STRUCTURAL engineers take a page from the auto- 
motive engineer’s manual as they begin to use high 
tensile steel bolts in structural joints instead of rivets. 
High strength bolts have long been used in construc- 
tion of automobile frames. Structural advantages 
are all-round superiority and greater economy in com- 
parison with ordinary riveted and bolted connections. 
They are useful to two main classes of structure. 
Those subjected to widely fluctuating dynamic load- 
ing—bridges, and all parts of certain industrial equip- 
ment; and those subjected to static loading. 

One factor opposing wider use of high strength 
bolts is their short supply. Some companies carry 
certain sizes in stock, but they do not carry a full line. 
Bolts for many jobs must be made up special. Cost is 
necessarily high. 

Cost of high strength bolts will never be low enough 
to compare with cost of corresponding plain, undriven 
rivets. It will be appreciably lower when manufac- 
turers stock them. Industrial Fasteners Institute is 
surveying industry needs to determine most widely 
needed bolt sizes. Revised standards of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association which equalize specifica- 
tions for bolts and cap screws will help take high 
tensile bolts out of the special order class. 

Installation Costs Reduced—Despite the higher cost 
of the bolts, savings in the cost of installation more 
than make up the difference, says T. R. Higgins, di- 
rector of engineering, American Institute of Steel 
Construction. The institute reports a’saving of 11 
per cent in the erection of an eight story building 
through use of high tensile bolts. 

Four main factors made the saving possible: Elim- 
ination of temporary erection bolts; elimination of 
transportation of riveting equipment; use of two-man 
crews to bolt up after erection; production of 400 
bolts per crew per day. Impact wrenches were used, 
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HIGH STRENGTH BOLTS 


Better Fatigue Resistance 
For Structural Joints 


which reduces noise of riveting by one half. Where 
a noiseless operation is required (hospitals) hand 
torquing is recommended. 

Best By Test—Fatigue tests conducted by the Re- 
search Council on Riveted & Bolted Structural Joints 
place high strength steel bolts ahead of rivets in per- 
formance. No actual shear stress is experienced by 
the bolts. Holes are made 1/16-inch larger than the 
nominal bolt diameters and any slip that occurs in a 
joint is too small to bring the side of the holes into 
bearing against the bolts. Friction on the contact 
surfaces makes the connection shear-resistant. The 
only stress in the bolts is a nonfluctuating (static) 
tension stress producing no fatigue. Tabulation of 
test results shows to what extent high strength bolts, 
substituted for an equal number of rivets of the same 
diameter, exhibit superior behavior under fatigue 
loading: 


Type of Fatigue Strength—psi - - 

Fastener 2,000,000 c, full reversal 
Cold-driven rivets ....... ..... ... 14,700 
Hot-driven fiveta ... 2.2.24... 0. nso 15,820 
Hiph-streneth: bolts ...... 2.526406: 17,200 


Best by Performance—tThe real proving ground for 
high strength bolts is actual field application. Mr. 
Higgins cites the substitution of high strength bolts 





Plates used in tests show that in connections made 
with high-strength bolts, section through the hole is 
not necessarily weaker than unpunched area 
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WELDING HERCULOY plates into a hot water storage 
generator for the new Veterans’ Hospital in Boston. 


ROLLING HERCULOY plates into cylindrical form for the 
tanks. Photos from The Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Once Again— 


HERCULOY 


Chosen for Hot Water 
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HERCULOY is Revere’s Copper-Silicon Bronze, 
which has the corrosion resistance of copper plus 
the strength of mild steel. It is therefore ideal for 
hot water tanks, among many other applications. 
Much has gone into domestic water heaters, but 
these are far outstripped in size by a number of large 
tanks fabricated of Herculoy by The Patterson- 
Kelley Co., Inc., East Stroudsburg, Pa., for the new 
Veterans’ Hospital in Boston. The water is heated 
by steam passing through bundles of Revere Phos- 
phorized Copper Tube. Inlet and outlet flanges are 
Herculoy, made from heavy gauge extruded shells, 
which offer economies over the alternative method 
of cupping them out of plate. 

Patterson-Kelley weld all these large storage 
heaters, using Heliarc. Easy weldability is another 
important quality of Herculoy. Golden beauty is also 
a feature, and the size and beauty of these tanks 
created a great deal of comment while they were 
being trucked to the hospital. ... Remember Her- 
culoy’s qualities: corrosion resistance. of copper, 
strength of mild steel, easy weldability and form- 
ability, and beauty. Remember other applications 
besides tanks, such as: vats, screens, filters, ducts, 
fire extinguishers, chemical and marine construction. 
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for rivets on an ore unloading unit in Cleveland. 
When the substitution was made, common washers 
were used instead of the recommended hardened 
washers. Two months later, testing with a torque 
wrench disclosed that the eighteen %-inch bolts hold- 
ing the 175-pound rail down to the main girder were 
still tight. The twenty-two %-inch bolts used in 
bracing connections had worked loose and had been 
retightened several times during the period by mainte- 
nance men. 

Hardened washers were substituted, and all bolts 
torquened to 470 lb-ft. The bolts continued in service 
throughout the eight-month navigation season. At 
the end of that time, only four had not retained their 
full clamping force. They were tightened, and a year 
later inspected again. All bolts were still tight; mean- 
while rivets in the joint at the opposite end of the 
members had loosened. 

Specifications Available—The Research Council has 
a specification covering use of high strength bolts. 
Specification states high strength bolts may be sub- 
stituted at the same allowable shear stress for struc- 
tural steel rivets (ASTM A141) of the same nominal 
diameter to resist the shear at faying surfaces of any 
structural steel joint. Holes may have the usual 
1/16-inch clearance associated with riveted work and 
unfinished bolts. 

To conform, the bolts must meet ASTM tentative 
specification for quenched and tempered steel bolts, 
serial A325. Bolts must also conform to American 
Standards Association standards for regular semifin- 
ished hexagonal head bolts (ASA B18.2)as to thread- 
ing and other dimensions. Radius of the fillet under 
the bolt head, however, shall be at least 1/32-inch 
for bolts larger than 5-inch diameter, and at least 
3/64-inch for bolts larger than 1-inch diameter. 

Specification requires installation of at least one 
carburized or quenched and tempered washer under 
each nut and bolt head. Nuts must be tightened to 
reproduce a bolt tension of not less than 90 per cent 
of the elastic proof load of the bolt. Checking for 
tension of between 5 and 10 per cent of the bolts by 
loosening and retightening under controlled conditions 
is also specified. 

Tightening required by the specifications—90 per 
cent of the elastic proof load of the bolt—is about 
three times that required to compress ordinary spring 
washers. Neither in laboratory tests with 8 million 
cycles of loading, nor in field installations is there any 
tendency for a nut to back off. Yet no particular 
measures are taken to restrain the nuts. 


Foundry Sand Methods Discussed 


Recent 4-page bulletin available from Beardsley & 
Piper Division, Pettibone Mulliken Corp., compiles in- 
formation on various sand operations encountered in 
modern foundry practice. Bulletin lists various meth- 
ods of sand mulling, ramming molds and cores and 
sand conditioning. On-the-job photographs taken of 
several foundry installations illustrate the text. Copy 
of the bulletin can be obtained without charge by a 
request addressed to the company, 2424 N. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 29. 
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Brochure Describes Gear Chucks 


An 8-page brochure describing the company’s line 
of custom-built gear chucks is available from Garri- 
son Machine Works Inc., Dayton, O. Contents in- 
clude a brief history of the company, description of 
its consultation, engineering and production facilities 
and a discussion of the advantages of Garrison’s gear 
chucks. Illustrated are many typical installations 
where the company’s chucks are employed to make 
a variety of gears. 


Unit Wet Blasts Jet Parts 


As part of its continuing effort to improve the 
dependability of aircraft engines, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft engines, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., employs 
a custom-built wet-blasting unit. Cro-Plate Co. Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., manufactures the equipment used 
for cleaning experimental jet engine parts after the 
assembled engine has been run and then disassembled 
for inspection. 

At extremely high temperatures, turbine sections 
and exhaust ducts become covered with a hard, tough 
coating of lead sulphate and lead oxide which is lit- 
erally baked on. Coating must be removed completely 
to properly inspect parts after test running. Com- 
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WET-BLAST CLEANING AIRCRAFT ENGINE PARTS 
. enclosed booth protects operator 





* 
pany’s inspection calls for the parts to be immersed, 
after cleaning, in an Xyglo bath and then exposed 
to black light. Cracks developed during the running 
of the engine show up clearly, but the parts must be 
clean. Wet-blasting is the most practicable cleaning 
method. 

The custom-built wet-blast unit produces a high 
velocity transfer of fine abrasive suspended in water 
in a constantly-agitated state through aspirator jel 
guns. 

Blaster is housed in an 8-foot cube with a 5 x T- 
foot opening at the right side of the cabinet. Through 
this opening can be rolled a 614-foot turntable for 
easy loading of large components. Three operators 
can work at the unit at one time, with each operat- 
ing one or two wet-blasting guns. 
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Small Companies 
Build Solid Defense 


Production Record 


HOW DO small business firms make out in the swell- 
ing business of ordnance production? STEEL put this 
question to the Army Ordnance Corps. The answer 
is that the small firms make out very satisfactorily— 
both for themselves and for the government. The 
usual precautions must be observed so that the firm 
gets the kind of work it can handle, also that the 
firm is financially sound. Once this happy juncture 
has been engineered, the typical small firm may equal 
or possibly surpass performance of big contractors on 
the same kind of ordnance. 

Record of small firms in the present defense pro- 
duction emergency has been outstanding on three 
counts. Small companies possess great ingenuity and 
are in the lead in solving manufacturing problems. 
Due to having few officials in the higher salary 
brackets their overhead expense is less. Third, their 
facilities are versatile and up-to-date so that with 
a reasonable amount of tooling they can get into pro- 
duction fast. 

As good, for purposes of illustration, as any other 
is the story of the 3.5-inch HEAT (high-explosive, 
anti-tank) M28A2 rocket. This is the ammunition for 
the dramatic super bazooka that has proved its abil- 
ity in Korea to destroy any land tank so far revealed 
by the enemy. Fired from light cast aluminum tubular 
launchers that are borne on the shoulders of our 
troops, the rockets are assembled from numerous 


Cutaway of 3.5-inch rocket. Many small companies 
are involved in the rocket’s manufacture 


Relatively small firms are out- 
performing the big contractors 
in production of certain types 
of ordnance materiel. The 3.5- 
inch high explosive, antitank 
rocket is an example 


parts which form these three main units: The motor 
that carries the rocket to the target, the fuze that 
ignites the explosive charge, and the head that 
penetrates the tank armor. 

Motor Components — Contractors for the motor 
metal parts assembly: Evans Products Co., Plymouth, 
Mich., Heckethorn Mfg. & Supply Co., Littleton, Colo.; 
Keddy Machine Co., Middleton, Mass., Dexter Co., 
Fairfield, Ia., Oldsmobile Division of General Motors 
Corp., Lansing, Mich., Ford Motor Co., Highland 
Park, Mich., and National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
(All contracts were placed after competitive bidding 
except those of Oldsmobile, Ford and National Tube, 
which were placed by negotiation. Defense regulations 
do not permit divulgence of prices in a roundup of 
this kind.) 

Methods of manufacture were developed by the: 
wriginal contractors, the small companies. Evans 
Products Co. cold-forms the motor from 4140 alloy 





seamless steel tubing with subsequent heat-treating, 
and its technique has been adopted by Oldsmobile and” 
Ford. Heckethorn developed a process of hot-forming 
from 4140 alloy seamless steel tubing; hot-forming” 


also is done by National. Tube Co. Dexter Co. has a f 
different process; it uses 4140 alloy seamless tubing,” 
mounts the pieces in a lathe, heats progressively by § 


induction heating, and rolls the venturi end of the 
motor to shape. Keddy Machine Co. has a process” 
which avoids the use of critically-short seamless” 
tubing; it pierces and hot-works 4140 alloy hot-rolled © 
steel bars to shape. i 
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Thus small companies have demonstrated splendid 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in pioneering different 
methods to produce the motor. 

Head Metal Parts—Contractors for the head metal 
parts assembly: Hubeny Bros., Roselle, N. J., Ken- 
nedy Van Saun Mfg. & Engineering Co., Danville, 
Pa., American Stove Co., St. Louis, S. W. Farber Inc., 
New York City, Oldsmobile Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Lansing, Mich., and National Tube Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Hubeny Bros. was the first contractor on this com- 
ponent, making it from seamless tubing. Hubeny 
passed its method along to the subsequent contrac- 
tors, except in the case of Farber Co. which developed 
its own process. Farber avoids use of critically-short 
seamless tubing, forming its heads from steel sheet; 
this method is said to permit accurate control of wall 
thickness and to keep the weight down. Farbor has 
made pilot samples that have been approved, and now 
is preparing to get into early production. 

Practice head, M29A2, is gray iron, class 20 weigh- 
ing the same as the regular HEAT war head. Con- 
tractors who got into this business by competitive 
bidding: Norwalk Lock Co., South Norwalk, Conn., 
Parsons Fabricating Co., Traverse City, Mich., In- 
land Equipment Co., Nashville, Tenn. and, more re- 
cently, by negotiation, Oldsmobile Division of General 
Motors Corp., Lansing, Mich. and Ford Motor Co., 
Highland Park, Mich. The manufacturing process 
in this case was developed by the original contractor, 
Norwalk Lock Co. 

Fuze Production—Fuze, M404A1. Production tech- 
niques were developed simultaneously and independ- 
ently by the two original contractors, Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., and Harvey Machine Co., Tor- 
rance, Calif. More recently, contracts have been 
placed with Hoover Mfg. Co., North Canton, O., and 
Independent Lock Co., Fitchburg, Mass. All these 
contracts were placed by competitive bidding. 

Trap and spacer assembly is the component in 


_ which the propellant is evenly spaced and held in 
place inside the motor body. The contractors who 


got into this field by competitive bidding: Hesse 
Machine Co., Boston, also developed, tested and pro- 
duced this component, Pollak Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., Newark, N. J., Wald Industries, Huntington, Pa., 
Metroloy Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., Ashtabula Bow 
Socket Co., Ashtabula, O., Kaywood Corp., Benton 
Harbor, Mich., Keystone Watch Case Co. Division of 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. Later, negotiated 
contracts have been placed with Oldsmobile Division 
of General Motors Corp., Lansing, Mich., Ford Motor 
Co., Highland Park, Mich., and National Tube Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

The trap’s manufacture required considerable study. 
The outer ring of holes in the trap are canted so as 
to divert the propellant gases into the Venturi throat 
of the motor body—so that merely a straight drilling 
operation is precluded. Hesse Machine Co. developed 
the technique which now is used by all except two 
of the contractors. The holes are made with a multi- 
ple spindle drill, and the canting of the outer ring 
of holes is obtained by drilling these holes at the 
proper angles. Recently Metroloy Corp. developed a 
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method of producing the holes by a piercing operation 
followed by coining. Oldsmobile has adopted the 
latter method with detailed modifications. 

Other Components—Small companies predominate 
in the production of other components for the 3.5-inch 


' rocket: Metal container M24A1 (for shipping rockets 


to field troops) produced by Cans Inc., Chicago, and 
Standard Container Co., Rockaway, N. J. 

Squib, M1A1 (for igniting propellant), National 
Fire Works Ordnance Co., West Hanover, Mass., and 
Hercules Powder Co., Port Ewen, N. Y. Metal parts 
for detonator, M41, produced by Rodorn Distributors, 
New York, and Mattatuck Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
for assembly at Picatinny Arsenal. 

Plastic closure, (for keeping propellant and igniter 
in the motor dry), produced by Republic Molding Co., 
Chicago, and Wilpet Mfg. Co., Kearny, N. J. Plastic 
parts for igniter, M20, produced by Dapol Plastics 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., and Gilbert Plastics, Hillside, 
N. J. 

Spring shorting clip, (to prevent premature firing), 
produced by National Gage Co., Newark, N. J., Kay 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Eastern Tool & Mfg. 
Co., Belleville, N. J. 


Dust Collection Tips Given 


Buell Engineering Co. Inc., offers a booklet titled, 
“The Collection and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” 
Subjects discussed are: What dust is; technique in 
the analysis of dust; factors which influence the 
choice of equipment. 

Booklet also describes various types of the com- 
pany’s equipment for specific industrial jobs. Photo- 
graphs and diagrams are used throughout the book. 
Included are discussions of electrostatic precipitation, 
and combination dust collecting systems. For copies, 
write the company at 70 Pine St., New York 5. 


Bunyan-Size Inspection Table 


ONE OF THE LARGEST blocks of granite ever quarried 

serves as an inspection table at City Auto Stamping Co., 

Toledo, O. Stone measures 192 x 96 x 32 inches, weighs 

50,000 pounds in finished form, and was cut with an over- 

hanging ledge. Lapped to 0.002-inch overall flatness, it 

is installed on a 32-inch concrete foundation and rests on 
three rubber cushions 
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Blast Furnace Practice... 


_ 


Land 
mre, 


importance of gas flow through the stack is stressed in this the second 
installment because of its importance in determining the heat economy 


TEMPERATURE readings and gas 
analyses recorded from different 
planes in the furnace are sustained 
by Bureau of Mines research at the 
Southern and Northern furnace op- 
erations studied.2 Burden of the 
Southern furnace contained a sub- 
stantial percentage of self-fluxing 
ore from which carbon dioxide 
(CO,) had to be evolved, but the 
Northern ore burden was virtually 
free from CO,. Fluxing stone (CO,, 
45.73 per cent) requirement for 
the Southern burden was substan- 
tially greater than for the North- 
ern burden because of higher ash 
content in the Southern coke com- 
pared to Northern fuel. Differences 
in percentage of temperature drop 
between planes in the respective 
operations, from Plane No. 3 to 
the furnace top, clearly indicate 
greater heat consumption in the 
Southern operation for evolving 
combined volatile matter than for 
surface moisture, and greater con- 
sumption in the Northern opera- 
tion for evolving surface moisture 
than for combined volatile matter. 
Comparison of these Bureau of 
Mines readings is shown in Table 1. 

Involves Heat Absorption — Af- 
ter all volatile matter has been 
evolved from burden materials 


they must absorb heat to raise - 


them to their fusion temperatures. 
Bureau of Mines research? (South- 
ern furnace) found that slag had 
begun to form (fusion) at Plane 
No. 4 (Fig. 1, STEEL, Dec. 10, page 
102). Because slag formation is de- 
termined by existing temperature, 
it is reasonable to say location of 


of shaft operation 


By CHARLES E. AGNEW 
Consultant 
Blast Furnace and Sintering Plant Operations 
Cleveland 


the plane of formation is a vari- 
able, governed by character of raw 
materials used and the blowing 
rate, but the Bureau of Mines es- 
tablishes the approximate location 
for the end of shaft low tempera- 
ture work and the beginning of 
bosh and hearth high temperature 
work. 

Volume of heat required for fu- 
sion, per pound of material, will 
vary with ratio between iron-form- 
ing and slag-forming constituents 
contained in the burden materials. 
However, with regard to effect of 
shaft heat requirements on the 
equilibrium, which must be main- 
tained between shaft preparation 
capacity and bosh and _ hearth 
smelting capacity, the important 
consideration appears to be ratio 
of volatile to nonvolatile matter 
contained in raw materials charged 
into the furnace because elimina- 
tion of volatile matter takes heat 
from the furnace and nonvolatile 
matter retains it in the furnace. 
With burden materials containing 
100 per cent nonvolatile matter 
(example sinter) the amount of 
heat required per pound of nonvol- 
atile matter to raise it to its fu- 
sion temperature, will not be any 
different than it will be per pound 
for the lesser percentage of non- 
volatile contained in natural ore 
from which the sinter was pro- 
duced. 

Charging 100 per cent nonvola- 
tile matter into the top of the fur- 
nace permits greater percentage 
of the charged material weight 
to pass Plane No. 2 than passes 





it when natural ore only partially 
nonvolatile is charged into the fur. 
nace. Therefore, all heat absorbed 
above Plane No. 2 by the 100 per 
cent nonvolatile matter will be re. 
tained by it and returned to the 
bosh and hearth for further use 
ful work instead of only that part 
which is absorbed below Plane No. 
2 by nonvolatile matter of natural 
ore. 

Uniform Heat Transfer — Sini- 
larity of percentages in tempera- 
ture decreases between Planes 3 
and 4 for the two furnace opera- 
tions (Table 1) indicates more uni- 


form transmission of heat fron 


gas to stock between those plane 
than occurs between planes higher 
in the furnace. High and low-tem- 
perature readings showing range 
in temperature through a radius 
of each of the respective planes’ 
are as follows: 





Plane No. 





Temperature a 2 3 4 
ee 1320 1694 1800 1908 
MOMs, TAP sacar 342 931 1352 1395 


Differential, °F, 978 763 448 513 


Since stock between Planes Nos. 
3 and 4 had been freed from vola- 
tile matter it is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the nonvolatile prop- 
erty is the cause of the progres- 
sively lower range in temperature 
across the radius of the respective 
planes and it then becomes a reas- 
onable assumption that when vola- 
tile free material is charged into 
the top of the furnace, there will 
be approach to the same uniform- 
ity of temperature and heat trans- 
mission from gas to stock between 
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planes in the upper section of the 
shaft as there is in the lower sec- 
tion. In both furnace operations 
studied by Bureau of Mines re- 
search particle size of the natural 
ores used would range from plus 
or minus 5 inches to minus 100 
mesh and undoubtedly this size 
‘range had influence on range of 
temperature recorded across the 
radius of the respective planes. 

This premise prompts the as- 
sumption that the indicated bene- 
fit to uniformity of temperature 
across any plane of the furnace 
from charging volatile-free ma- 
terial into the top of the furnace 
would be further enhanced if par- 
ticle size of the volatile-free ma- 
terial was of smaller range than 
natural ores. This reasoning is sus- 
tained in actual operation by the 
few furnaces which have used 100 
per cent volatile-free iron bear- 
ing materials, where characteristic 
irregularities of soft ore furnace 
operations of hanging, slipping, 
and checking, are virtually non- 
existent. 

Depends on Mechanical Action— 
Transmission of heat from gas to 
stock in shaft operation is great- 
ly influenced by conditions govern- 
ing mechanical action of gas dis- 
posal through the stock column. 
Gas rising from the bosh is the 
agent for distribution of heat 
throughout the stock column. Av- 
erage temperature of gas leaving 
the bosh must be of the same av- 
erage temperature as stock in the 
bosh, and opportunity for heat 
transmission from gas to stock in 
the shaft will depend upon the de- 
gree of efficiency. attained in es- 
tablishing gas-solid contact be- 
tween the ascending gas column 
and between the descending stock 
column. 


Inevitably, in the shaft operation . 


of every blast furnace there is a 
condition of maximum gas-solid 
contact consistent with maximum 
resistance to gas flow without re- 
striction to flow. If the percentage, 
distribution and character of fines 
contained in burden offer restric- 
tion to flow, benefit can be had 
from reducing the percentage of 
fines. However, if reduction is too 
great, and gas-solid contact is less- 
ened below the ideal, there will 
be wasteful loss of heat with gas 
leaving the furnace; if there is 
reduction in the amount of work 
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required to prepare ore for smelt- 
ing, as occurs with ore beneficia- 
tion methods which eliminate vola- 
tile matter before the ore is 
charged into the furnace, and the 
blowing rate and heat delivery to 
the shaft is maintained at the same 
rate used with volatile bearing 
ore, there will be concentration of 
heat in the shaft which can cause 
fusion there, and formation of scaf- 
folds on the inwall of the furnace. 

Maximum resistance without re- 
striction to gas flow assures maxi- 
mum distribution of gas and heat 
throughout the stock column. Since 
heat is absorbed from the surface, 
inward ratio of surface to mass is 
the governing factor in the rate of 
heat absorption. Since particle size 
of materials governs ratio of sur- 
face to mass, particle size is the 
principal factor governing heat re- 
covery. Since ratio of volatile to 
nonvolatile matter contained in 
raw materials determines the per- 
centage of recovered heat which 
can be retained in the furnace by 
the nonvolatile matter, that ratio 
is the governing factor for heat 
economy in shaft operation. 

Factor Influencing Smelting Rate 
— It is axiomatic that produc- 
tive capacity of any blast furnace 
is determined by the rapidity with 
which materials can be processed, 
and that the permissible blowing 
rate is a major factor in that ra- 
pidity. Emphasis is placed on the 
word permissible because it is be- 
lieved the practical blowing rate 
for every blast furnace operation 
will be determined by operating 
conditions caused by character of 
raw materials used. 


In any furnace operation weight 
of natural air required per ton of 
iron will be determined by weight 
of fuel which must be burned to 
produce the volume of heat re- 
quired to process the raw ma- 
terials because character of raw 
materials used determines require- 
ments and conditions governing 
heat recovery. But the rate at 
which per ton requirements of air 
may be supplied to the furnace 
will be determined by relation be- 
tween preparation capacity of 
shaft operation and smelting ca- 
pacity of bosh and hearth opera- 
tion, a relation which also is gov- 
erned by character of raw ma- 
terials. Because the rising gas 
column takes heat from the bosh 
and hearth operation, deficiency 
in smelting capacity tends to re- 
tard the permissible blowing rate, 
and deficiency in preparation ca- 
pacity, caused by need for addi- 
tional heat in the shaft, tends to 
accelerate it. 


Following combustion of coke at 
the tuyeres weight of natural air 
blown into the furnace is increased 
to the weight of products of com- 
bustion. Because of natural laws 
governing expansion of heated gas- 
es the products of combustion tend 
to increase in volume due to high 
bosh temperature. Since cubical di- 
mensions of the furnace are fixed 
the tendency of the gas to expand 
meets with resistance to passage 
offered by the stock column and 
the resistance is reflected in blast 
pressure, a check to expansion but 
an increase to velocity. The gas 
column rising from the bosh passes 
upward through interstices of the 


COMPARISON OF BUREAU OF MINES RECORDINGS 


Southern Furnace* 


Northern Furnace** 








Location oF % orf % 
Furnace top 334 400 

decrease from Plane 1 66 16.50 325 44.80 
Plane 1 400 725 

decrease from Plane 2 470 50.50 576 44.27 
Plane 2 870 1301 

decrease from Plane 3 503 36.63 274 17.46 
Plane 3 1373 1575 

decrease from Plane 4 194 12.38 152 8.80 
Plane 4 1567 1727 

decrease from bosh 895 36.35 645 27.19 
Bosh gas 2462 2372 

Carbon dioxide (CO,) Per Cent 

Top gas 9.90 15.00 

decrease from Plane 1 0.40 = 3.88 0.10 = 0.00 
Plane 1 10.30 14.90 

decrease from Plane 2 1.84 = 15.00 0.30 = 1.97 
Plane 2 12.14 15.20 

increase from Plane 3 3.12 = 34,50 3.30 = 27.73 
Plane 3 9.02 11.90 

increase from Plane 4 8.92 = 720.00 6.40 = 116.36 
Plane 4 1.10 5.50 


* From Table 17—Technical Paper No. 391. 


** From Tables 16, 42, 43 and 45—Technical Paper No. 442. 




















= Savings for Studebaker of 25c per car! 


Here’s the way Studebaker 
Corporation cuts costs with 
Mona-Matics. First, they in- 
stalled 12 of these high speed, 
automatic cycle lathes, for 
operation by 6 men. With 
these machines they get 6. steering 
knuckles put on the floor every 68 seconds, 
with stem end turned complete including 
face of flange—PLUS 6 steering knuckle 
pins every 73 seconds, with pin end turned 
complete. Rough grinding is eliminated 
in both cases. Day after day, on reduc- 
tions in actual machining time alone, these 
twin Mona-Matic operations save Stude- 
baker 25c per car! 

And there’s even more to the story. 
Tracer controlled single point Mona- 
Matic turning delivers other important 
production advantages almost equaling, 
in dollars, the original savings in ma- 
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FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER 


THE MONA-MATIC is a 
powerful high speed ma- 
chine suitable for both 
first and second opera- 
tion work. Multiple dia- 
meters, tapers, faces, 
radii and chamfers are 
turned by the single Air- 
Gage Tracer controlled 
cutting tool on front carriage. Template contours are repro- 
duced generally to accuracies of ++ or -.001” with a smooth, 
stepless finish because of continuous, single tool cut. Tools 
on rear slide perform necking, grooving and forming cuts. 
Set-up time is always less. Tool investment and tool sharpen- 
ing time hit a new low. And the “‘Air-Gage Tracer” guided 
cutting tool often reduces the amount of grinding stock by 
more than half or eliminates the grinding operation entirely. 





chining. When you take quicker turning 
time—add savings in subsequent grind- 
ing operations—and then add further sav- 
ings in tools, tool sharpening and tool 
change time—you see how Mona-Matics 
can justify themselves cost-wise on any 
production line. 

How about performance? Auto makers, as 
concerned with uninterrupted production 
as they are with costs, rely on Mona- 
Matics for unfailing, long-run, high 
speed automatic cycle turning. Yet 
another advantage of this versatile ma-. 
chine is its typically shorter setup time, 
rarely exceeding 30 minutes, as in the jobs 
illustrated here. Whether you are con- 
cerned with long runs or short ones, you’ll 
find that the Mona-Matic pays its way. 
Let us send you complete information ... 
The Monarch Machine Tool Company, 
Sidney, Ohio. 


» » « TURN TO MONARCH 
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MONA-MATIC WITH 
MAGAZINE LOADING 


This is an automatic 

lathe (left) in every sense 

of the word. It goes 

through the machining 
_ cycle automatically; un- 
‘ loads. and loads auto- 
matically with no more attention required than keeping the 
magazine filled with work pieces. Cost per piece is tremen- 
dously reduced because this permits an operator to handle 
a battery of such machines. 

Tooling is similar to the basic Mona- Matic excepting that 
the loading magazine takes the place of the regular rear 
carriage. Recommended for short multiple diameter work 
having a maximum diameter of no more than 2”. 




















Above—Part of the 
steering knuckle 
line. Automatic 
speed change, an 
exclusive -Mona- 
Matic feature, ac- 
counts for maxi- 
mum cutting tool 
efficiency and ex- 
tended tool life. 
Work speed is 
halved as tool starts 
out along face of 
flange. 








Left—The steering 
knuckle pin line. 
Another Mona- 
Matic exclusive, 
the automatic feed 
change, permits use 
of four different 
feeds during the 
cut. Results—great- 
er accuracy, overall 
and longer tool life. 
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THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


NAME. 


Gentiemen: Please send without obligation your illustrated Booklet 
No. 1804-1 giving complete information on the Monarch Mona-Matic. 








* COMPANY. 














stock column and the variable na- 
ture and extent of operating con- 
ditions encountered can readily be 
appreciated when consideration is 
given to the fact that with differ- 
ent classes of raw materials weight 
of natural air required per ton of 
iron will vary in air/iron ratio 
from 2:1 to 4:1. 

Serves as Distributing Agent— 
Passage of gas through the stock 
column in the shaft is mechanical 
action and in that passage it acts 
as the agent for distribution of 
heat throughout the column. Con- 
sequently, for any given volume of 
gas produced at the tuyeres its 
volume when leaving the bosh will 
be determined by temperature of 
stock at the top of the bosh. With 
transmission of heat from gas to 
stock in the shaft, the tendency of 
the gas to expand is checked and 
its volume is reduced proportion- 
ately. Progressive decrease in di- 
ameter of the furnace shell, from 
the straight section above the 
mantle to the furnace top, tends 
to counteract effect of reduction 
in volume and there is not as 
great reduction in the average ve- 
locity of gas between planes as 
might be expected. Average vol- 
ume and velocity of gas at differ- 
ent planes measured by Bureau of 
Mines research at the Northern 
furnace operation? are as follows: 

Plane No.——————_ 
Volume of : ‘ . . 


gas, cfs. 27,304.4 39,174.0 39,441.5 36,996.0 
Velocity of 


gas, cfs 
per sq ft 
of plane . 10.30 12.90 10.49 3.44 


These are average figures, with 
velocity measurements across a 
radius of the respective planes cov- 
ering a wide range. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that the meas- 
urements were made at a furnace 
using ores from the Great Lakes 
region and a fast blowing rate; 
therefore, they are indicative of 
shaft operations having similar op- 
erating conditions caused by ores 
from other sources which have 
characteristics similar to Lake 
ores. However, they are not neces- 
sarily conclusive for shaft condi- 
tions on furnaces using ores which 
have entirely different character- 
istics or blowing rates. Actual con- 
ditions at furnaces using fully 
beneficiated ores and other vola- 
tile free materials for 100 per cent 
of the burden indicate more uni- 
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form flow of gas through the shaft 
than is indicated by Bureau of 
Mines measurements for natural 
ore operations but unfortunately 
similar quantitative measurements 
are not available for comparison. 

In any furnace operation, im- 
portance of gas flow through the 
shaft cannot be overstressed he- 
cause it is an important factor in 
determining heat economy of shaft 
operation. Moreover, the lifting 
power of the volume and velocity 
of gas passing through the stock, 
in relation to force of gravity ex- 
erted on fines contained in the 
‘stock, determines flue dust pro- 
duction for the operation. Since 
fines are necessary for efficient 
recovery of heat, and since the 
volume of gas is necessary for 
delivery and dissemination of heat, 
the relation of one to the other 
constitutes one of the critical 


Camera Unties Industrial Knots | 





TOUGH industrial questions like what 
causes chattering of a high speed tool 
cutting steel in a lathe and similar 
puzzlers are brought one step nearer 
solution with the development of an 
ultra high spéed motion picture cam- 
era by Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O. Although it looks like a 
mass of complicated plumbing, the 
camera is designed to take pictures at 
speeds up to 100,000 frames per sec- 
ond. It resolves 30 to 40 lines per 
millimeter on 8 mm film. A single 
photographic series of 500 frames can 
be projected as a motion picture im- 
mediately after development of the 
film without reprinting or reregistering 
of frames 


phases of shaft operation. 

Requires Uniform Balance — 
Since work performed in the shaft 
is both thermal and mechanical 
equilibrium must be maintained 
between the two divisions. With 
low-cost fuel commercial consider- 
ations may justify sacrifice of 
some heat. Actual furnace opera- 
tion indicates that as long as ther- 
mal reactions in shaft operation 
can be performed without causing 
fusion there, gas volume (the blow- 
ing rate) can be increased until 
the critical mechanical condition 
of gas volume and velocity is 
reached where flue dust produc- 
tion becomes economically prohibi- 
tive. If fines are removed from the 
furnace burden the dust produc- 
tion ceases to be a factor, but sac- 
rifice of heat and danger of heat 
concentration which can cause fu- 
sion in the shaft then will be ac- 
centuated because of lessened gas- 
solid contact and reduction in heat 
recovery. With or without flue 
dust consideration and with ores 
containing combined volatile mat- 
ter the velocity of gas through the 
zone between Planes Nos. 2 and 3 
may be increased to a degree which 
will prevent concentration of heat 
thus causing fusion in that area. 

Use of water on the stock will 
safeguard any ill effect of heat 
above Plane No. 2, but again the 
economic factor of prohibitive sac- 
rifice of heat is accentuated. If 
combined volatile matter is elim- 
inated from the burden materials 
before they are charged into the 
furnace, the need for controlling 
the gas velocity through the zone 
between Planes Nos. 2 and 3 at a 
rate that will prevent concentra- 
tion of heat and fusion there be- 
comes increased in proportion to 
the amount of volatile matter re- 
moved from the materials. There- 
fore, as the need increases the 
economic factor of prohibitive sac- 
rifice of heat is accentuated. 


Factor Impelling Fast Blowing 
—Considering shaft operation 
alone, with the three operating 
conditions cited where flue dust 
production is not a factor, possible 
use of fast flowing practice would 
be determined by the relation be- 
tween the velocity of the gas 
through the zone between Planes 
Nos. 2 and 3 and the heat absorp- 
tion rate of stock between the 
planes. But considering furnace op- 
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Is the current alloy shortage creating a heat- 
treating problem for you? Must you accept alloy 
steels with less chromium, manganese, molybde- 
num, or vanadium than you originally specified? 
Then you'll be interested in the performance of 
Gulf Super-quench. Because of its dual-quenching 
power, this outstanding quenching oil helps offset 
the lower hardenability of today’s substitute steels. 
Gulf Super-quench passes through the vapor 
stage far more quickly than conventional quench- 
ing oils. This means that the quenching tempera- 
ture falls extremely fast at the outsei, an impor- 
tant factor in the depth and uniformity of hard- 
ening. In the succeeding cooling stages Gulf 
Super-quench has a slow cooling rate, like that of 
conventional quenching oils, and the same mini- 
mum tendency toward distortion and cracking. 
Greater quenching power of Gulf Super-quench 
adds up to greater depth of hardening and more 
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can help you meet hardness specifications 
with today’s substitute steels 


uniform hardness! One of the most practical 
advantages of Gulf Super-quench is greater uni- 
formity of results on steels of variable harden- 
ability. 

For further information on Gulf Super-quench 
call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today. Write, 
wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office. Gulf Oil 
Corporation Gulf Refining Company, Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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eration as a whole, conditions in 
shaft operation are not the de- 
termining factor because velocity 
of gas is largely determined by 
volume of air which is converted 
to gas in the hearth and bosh. The 
gas entering the shaft from the 
bosh drains heat from the bosh in 
proportion to its volume and 
weight. Since the critical hearth 
temperature must be maintained, 
the controlling factor for the blow- 
ing rate then becomes the critical 
relation between need for heat in 
bosh and hearth operation and the 
amount of heat drained from the 
bosh and hearth by gas. 
Conceivably there is a critical 
condition caused by the blowing 
rate where heat must be supplied 
to the bosh and hearth to compen- 
sate for heat drained from the top 
of the shaft by gas leaving the 
furnace. Under such a condition ad- 
ditional heat supplied to the bosh 
and hearth would not confer any 
benefit whatsoever to the furnace 
operation. But again considering 
shaft operation alone, known ac- 
tual furnace operation indicates 
that with burden materials con- 
taining substantial percentages 
of surface and combined volatile 
matter, and a percentage of fine 
particles, the critical mechanical 
condition of dust production will 
be reached before the critical 
thermal condition of heat concen- 
tration which will cause fusion in 
the shaft. With burden materials, 
which are free from volatile mat- 
ter and fine particles, the critical 
thermal condition will be reached 
before the critical mechanical con- 
dition of excess dust production. 


New Spray Forming For Metals 


Office of Technical Services, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, an- 
nounces a new spray-forming tech- 
nique for fabricating large complex 
parts of high melting point metals. 
Process is the outgrowth of a re- 
search project for the Navy Bu- 
reau of Ordnance by M. I. T. sci- 
entists which first uncovered the 
exact process by which a spray- 
metal deposit is built up. 

From this knowledge evolved the 
new process in which metal is 
sprayed onto a core of the desired 
shape and the sprayed deposit then 
sintered to form a dense strong, 
metal part. Method provides a sim- 
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ple inexpensive process for form- 
ing high-melting point parts, espe- 
cially large, complex shapes that 
are difficult to fabricate by con- 
ventional processes. High-melting 
point alloys and elementary metals 
can be formed by the process. The 
report describes the new spray 
forming technique, properties of 
the deposits, and explains how the 
sintering produces the densifica- 
tion or strengthening of the metal. 


Revised Welding Manual Out 


Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp. 
announces publication of the 4th 


.edition of “Manual of Welding De- 


sign and Engineering.” New edi- 
tion contains latest data and how- 
to-do-it articles illustrated with ap- 
plication drawings, weld diagrams, 
tables on melting temperatures, 
tensile strengths and _ corrosion 
factors. 

Detailed information is given on 
over 100 different eutectic low tem- 
perature welding alloys for use on 
cast iron, steel, copper, brass, 
bronze, aluminum, die cast, stain- 
less, nickel, monel and magnesium. 
All heating methods are covered. 
Manual is available upon request 
from the company, Dept. P, 172nd 
St. and Northern Blvd., Flushing, 
New York 58. 


Truck Battery Handling Eased 





LIFTING and the need for an over- 
head crane in handling industrial truck 
batteries are eliminated with a de- 
vice reported by Gould-National Bat- 
teries Inc. The cart devised by Distri- 


bution Terminal Warehouse, Cleve- 

land, uses a 4-foot section of a roller 

conveyor as a bed. Other compo- 

nents include four 2-foot sections of 

structural angle iron, four casters and 
some scrap wood 





CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


January 8, Mining & Metallurgical Society oj 
America: Annual meeting, Mining Club. 
New York. Society address: 11 Broadway, 
New York. 

January 8-10, National Constructors Associa. 
tion: Annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Ho. 
tel, New York. Association address: 50 E. 
41st St., New York, Secretary: C. B. Bron. 
son. 

January 13-15, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel; 
Annual meeting and exhibit, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. Institute address: 1729 H 
St., NW, Washington, Executive vice presi- 
dent: Edwin C. Barringer. 

January 14-17, American Management Asso- 
ciation: General management conference, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Address: 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

January 14-17, Plant Maintenance Show: Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. Manager: Clapp 
& Poliak Inc, Address: 341 Madison Ave. 
New York. 

January 14-18, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: Annual meeting & engineering display, 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit. Society ad- 
dress: 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, Sec- 
retary: John A. C. Warner. 

January 16-17, Steel Shipping Container Insti- 
tute: Winter meeting, Pierre & Hampshire 
House, New York, Institute address, 600 
Fifth Ave., New York 20. Secretary: L. B. 
Miller. 

January 16-18, Southern Industrial Distributors 
Association: Mid-year meeting, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Miss, Association ad- 
dress: 208 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta 3. 
Secretary: E. L. Pugh. 

January 17, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute: Western regional meeting, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Institute address: 7 
14th St. NW, Washington, Executive secre 
tary: Samuel Weiss. 

January 18, Malleable Founders Society: Semi- 
annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
Society address: 1800 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland. Secretary: Lowell D. Ryan, 

January 18-19, American Medical Association, 
Council on Industrial Health: Annual meét- 
ing, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Asso- 
ciation address: 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 18. Secretary: Dr. C. M. Patterson. 

January 21-22, Industrial Furnace Manufactur- 
ers Association: Mid-winter meeting, Schen- 
ley Hotel, Pittsburgh. Association address: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Secre- 
tary: V. P. Gopcevic. 

January 21-24, American Roadbuilders Associa- 
tion: 50th anniversary meeting, Hotel Rice, 
Houston. Association address: 1319 F St. 
NW, Washington 4. Secretary & executive 
vice president: Lt. Gen, Eugene Reybold. 

January 21-25, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Winter general meeting, Hotel 
Statler, New York. Institute address: 33 W. 
39th St., New York 18. Secretary: H. H. 
Henline. 

January 23-24, National Industrial Conference 
Board: Winter meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. Address: 247 Park Ave., 
New York 17. Assistant director, confer- 
ence division: (Mrs.) I, E. Brown. 

January 24-25, Steel Plate Fabricators Asso- 
ciation: Annual meeting, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. Association address: 37 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Secretary: J. Dwight 
Evans. 

January 27-31, Associated Equipment Distribu- 
tors Association: Annual meeting, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. Association address: 360 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Secretary: P. D. 
Herman. 

January 28-30, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
‘Association: Annual meeting, Shamrock 
Hotel Houston. Association address: 1024 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4. Manag- 
ing director: John B, Hulse. 

January 31-February 1, American Society for 
Metals: Mid-winter meeting, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Society address: 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3. Secretary: W. H. 
Eisenman. = - 
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UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PROMPT! FAST! . . . that’s the sort of deliveries 
you can count on now for Roebling high carbon flat 
mechanical spring steel. For many years Roebling 
has had one of the largest specialty mills in the 
country and today’s expanded facilities have 
boosted production to new highs. 

Roebling flat spring steel is made as you want 
it .. . annealed, hard rolled untempered; scaleless 
tempered; tempered and polished, blue or strawed. 








Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave * Boston, 51 Sleeper St * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave x Cleveland, 701 St. 

Clair Ave, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson St * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd * Los Ang 216 S. St 

* New York, 19 Rector St * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. 2nd St * Philadelphia, 230 Vine St * San Francisco, 1740 17th St + Seetile, 900 Ist 
Ave, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne St * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 





No more waiting! Roebling’s expanded facilities 
can meet your needs right now! 








And from open hearth to finished product, Roebling 
positive control assures uniform quality . . . saves 
preparation time for users . . . brings faster, 
smoother production. 

Roebling is ready to furnish flat spring steel 
with the exact mechanical properties required for 
any special type of application. Write or wire 
now for full information. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Forks Run by Remote Control 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 1 

Remote control attachment for all 
its fork truck models has been de- 
veloped by Baker Industrial Truck 
Division, Baker-Raulang Co., 1250 W. 
80th St., Cleveland 2, O. Attachment 
allows truck operators to control 
lifting and lowering action of the 
fork at a distance from the truck’s 
control panel. In its primary indus- 





. . » lift becomes portable work platform 


trial application, it provides a way 
to get at infrequently used stock 
stored in hard-to-reach bins. 

Operators can use pallets with 
guard rails as portable work plat- 
forms, standing on pallets and rais- 
ing forks to stop desired (see cut). 
Lifting and lowering in this opera- 
tion is controlled by a small remote? 
control unit in operator’s hand. Dur- 
ing normal truck operations, control 
unit clamps over the tie bar on 
truck’s inner upright. Control cable 
is housed in reels, under tension, to 
prevent kinking. Reels have suf- 
ficient cable to permit units to reach 
truck’s standard lift limit. 


Viewer Widens Density Range 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 2 

An iris-diaphragmed, high-intensity 
viewer announced by General Elec- 
tric Co., 4855 Electric Ave., Mil- 
waukee 14, Wis., allows study of a 
wide range of x-ray film densities in 
the industrial field. Density range is 
made possible by two features: Open- 
ing can be dilated or contracted step- 
lessly from a %-inch triangle to a 
5-inch diameter circle, concentrating 
light on the area in question; and 
lamp in use is a 100,000 candlepower 
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unit with average life of 1000 hours 
at 115 v. 

Film densities from 0.5 to 4.5 are 
penetrated by the illuminator. This 
permits radiographer to diagnose an 
object of varying thickness with only 
one exposure. Need for retakes on 
over-exposed film is eliminated be- 
cause operator can see through such 
films by turning up the light inten- 
sity. 


Stand Tests Flexible Hose 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 3 

Hydraulic test stand developed by 
Superdraulic Corp., 14256 Wyoming 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich., is made for 
testing flexible hose in aircraft. Using 
large volume pumps, stand provides 
test pressure to 5000 psi; with special 
booster equipment, to 30,000 psi. 
Hydraulic design can be modified to 
include accumulator or cycling equip- 
ment and timing devices. Other mod- 
ifications will permit use of any type 
hydraulic oil for test purposes. In 
addition to its primary purpose as a 
hose tester, the unit can be adapted 
to testing valves and cylinders. 


General Purpose Handling Truck 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 4 

General purpose handling truck, 
model 332, is introduced by Hambro 
Machinery Division, Powerad Co., 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gasoline driven, 3-hp engine has 





. . . has three-speed and reverse gear box 


three-speed and reverse gear box. 
Gear ratios are available to meet 
varying conditions and loads; road 
speeds range to 10% mph. Truck 
has steel body, low wooden floor hav- 
ing .18 inches clearance, 12-inch 
hinged sides and pan-type tractor 
seat. Power unit gets forward pro- 
tection from a heavy steel plate 
bumper. Its overall length is 8 feet, 
6 inches; width is 3 feet, 4 inches; 
and road capacity, 1 ton. The com- 
pany has recently introduced a com- 
plete range of material handling 
equipment, including lines of low- 
load trucks, motor tugs, tipping and 





REPLY CARDS | 


on page 83 will bring 
you more information on 
any new products and 
equipment in this section. 







platform trucks, mobile cranes and 
fork lifts. 


Combined Pump and Filter 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 5 

Combination pump and filter unit, 
No. 48380, designed for filtering water 
and other liquids used in leak test 
tanks is offered by Ruthman Ma- 
chinery Co., Cincinnati 2, O. Unit 
is semi-portable, suitable for tanks 
to 1000 gallons used with the com- 
pany’s motor driven pump. Pump 
is a bronze Rumaco model 2-C, with 
1% hp heavy duty driving motor. 
Its capacity of approximately 2000 
gallons per hour at 36 pounds pres- 
sure completely circulates liquid 
through the filter twice each hour. 
Unit is equipped with a bronze filter, 
model 6-Al1 with six cartridges of 
medium density. 


Portable Hydraulic Power Unit 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 6 

Heavy-duty portable hydraulic pow- 
er unit that provides power for test- 
ing equipment, modernizing older ma- 
chinery and serves emergency func- 





. runs testers: boosts old machines 


tions, is announcd by Rucker Co., 
4228 Hollis St., Oakland 8, Calif. 
Unit is towed easily te operate any- 
where electric power is available. It 
is most efficient when used in test- 
ing automotive and aviation equip- 
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National Metal 


Our: broad. metal 


eq 0D 


forming ¢xperi- 
@ncé covers “shapes 
that can be fabri- 
cated by Cold Roll- 
Jing steel, broize, 
alumjhum, stdin" 
less steel. 


en 
4 


Comprehensive statement of 
our available capacity at your 


request. With requests for 


specific quotations, please in- 


clude your blue print. 


National Metal 


PRODUCTS co: 
TOZ5 “CHATEAU Sit. 
PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 


Since 1902 





Manufacturers of 
© Zinc and Bronze Weatherstripping 
* Stampings * Metal Frame Screens 
* Special Rolled Mouldings * Bronze 
and Aluminum Thresholds * Aluminum 
Awnings * Window Guard Units for 
Mobile Machine Shop ¢ Zinc Products 

© Quonset Hut Window Units 
© Industrial Polishing. 





ment or powering machine tools and 
processing machinery. 

Power units are built with fixed 
volume pumps in sizes to 60 gallons 
per minute at 2000 psi. Hand wheel 
and pressure compensated controls 
permit meeting specific job needs to 
5000 psi and 75 hp. Pump can take 
suction from built-in 100-gallon tank 
or an outside source through multiple 
valve combinations and hand control 
of two pressure lines. Micronic filter, 
built-in relief valve flowmeter, pres- 
sure gages and electric controls are 
mounted in a heavy welded steel 
frame. All are built to J.I.C. speci- 
fications. 


‘Starting Pad Assures Die Marks 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 7 


Assured uniform depth of impres- 
sions on parts is attributed to a 
standard inclined plane starting pad 
incorporated on roll marking dies 
made by New Method Steel Stamps 
Inc., 147 Jos. Campau, Detroit 7, 
Mich. Design also aids the screw 
machine operator in tooling setup, 
since special cams or feeds on the 
machine are not required. Other im- 
provements on the marker, designated 
model 500-C, include placing center 
of roll die in line with shank’s top 
for easier locating of holder during 
setup; ratchet pawl mechanism is 
simplified and trips roll-die to reset 
it during the last % to 3/16-inch of 
stroke; and use of solid instead of 
split yoke construction. 


Elevator-Type Lift Truck 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 8 


Mobile elevator-type lift truck, the 
Uplifter, is offered by Revolvator 
Co., North Bergen, N. J. Truck has 
optional load limits of 500 or 1000 
pounds. Limit is selected by adjust- 
ing the lift cable that extends 
through a bottom sheave and is 
pinned to the top of the frame. 
Turning radius is 41 inches; lifting 
platform is 24 x 24 inches. Handle 
pressure per crank turn for 1000 
pounds lift is 17 pounds; for 500 
pounds pressure, 19 pounds. Unit has 
a 62-inch lift; overall height is 77 
inches. 


Machine Tender Eases Handling 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 9 


Machine tender that handles light 
weight parts in factory and ware- 
house operation is offered by Palmer- 
Shile Co., 16025 Fullerton, Detroit 27, 
Mich. Tender is built of sheet steel 
and angle iron in all welded construc- 
tion. Tubular handle at swivel end 
is used to guide and propel the tool. 
Handler is 30 inches long, 16 inches 


and EQUIPMENT. 





wide and 32 inches high. Top deck 
is 2 inches deep; lower is 3 inches 
deep and both have turned edges all 
around. Wheels are 5 x 1 inch, plain 
bearing, the two at the rear or han- 
dle end being swivel. Use of rubber 
tired wheels is optional. Handler 
weighs about 65 pounds. 


Press Becomes Spring Maker 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 10 

Springs can be wound on a stand- 
ard drill press through an attachment 
made by DoAll Co., Des Plaines, Il. 
Spring manufacturing tool can be 
applied to any press having 1-inch 
chuck or larger... One experienced 
operator can operate several ma- 





. - adapter winds 8-28 gage wire 


chines, since replacing wire spools is 
the only attention needed after setup. 
Unlimited variety of extension and 


compression springs can be produced , 


on the attachment, called Spring- 
Master. It winds wire diameters 
from No. 8 (0.020-inch) to 28-gage 
(0.071-inch) and outside diameter 


_of finished springs can be varied from 


3/16 to 5%-inch. Pitch of a compres- 
sion spring can be infinitely varied 
while the machine is running. Built- 
in adjustable wire guide for use in 
making extension springs provides 
for increase in tension of wire to 
degree needed to give completed 
spring maximum efficiency in opera- 
tion. 


Motor Ratios Reach 175:1 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 11 

Triple reduction gearing in its type 
GM Syncrogear permits U. S. Hlec- 
trical Motors Inc., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif., to offer a high torque, low 
speed motor capable of ratios to 
175:1. Effective torque rating is 
doubled by using two secondary pin- 
ions driving the output gear. Splined 
herringbone pinion distributes load 
equally between the two pinions. As 
an efficient, high speed motor with 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


torque multiplying, built-in gearing, 
the unit reduces amount of space 
necessary to house this type drive. 
Available in 1 to 10 hp with speed 
ranges of 5 to 25 rpm, motor has 
advanced features of normalized cast- 
ings, asbestos-protected windings and 
solid centricast rotor. 


Grinder Has Automatic Feeder 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 12 


Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., 
offers its No. 115, 18-inch double 
spindle grinder for grinding both flat 
surfaces of carburetor valve seats in 
one operation. Head slides move on 
ball bearing ways upon the cast 
iron base. Heads can be pivoted so 
abrasive disks will be set at best 
grinding angle. Abrasive disks are 
18 inches diameter, carried on heavy 
precision spindles. 

Rotary work carrier brings parts 
between abrasives where hopper feed- 
er moves them down a chute, At 





. works both surfaces in one operation 


this point, a pneumatic transfer de- 
vice rapidly snaps them into the ro- 
tating carrier. Valve seats are 
ejected automatically after grinding. 
Production averages 40 to 50 pieces 
per minute, removing 0.006-inch over- 
all stock, Tolerances maintained are: 
Flatness, 0.0005-inch;. parallelism, 
0.001-inch; and uniformity, 0.001-inch. 


Meter Provides Process Control 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 13 


Contact meters, developed by As- 
sembly Products: Inc., Main at Bell 
Sts. Chagrin Falls 1, O., provide 
automatic locking relays for sensi- 
tive control of almost any chemical 
process or mechanical operation. Re- 
lays are effected through either alarm 
and automatic shut-off or continuous 
on and off control: Industrial appli- 
cations include use to give warning 
signals of varying temperatures on 
turbines and generators; control of 
carbon feed in carbon arc furnaces; 
and for a variety of automatic speed 
controls for machines and conveyors. 

Called the Simplytrol, standard met- 
er-relays are designed for high limit 
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controls, but are available also for 
low limit and both high and low limit 
contact. Meters give full scale cur- 
rent ranges from 0 to 20 micro- 
amperes and voltage ranges from 0 
to 5 millivolts. 


Bed Turret Is Self-Indexing 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 14 

Self-indexing bed turret for use on 
most standard lathes, swinging from 
9 to 12 inches is announced by Globe 
Heat-Seal Inc., 3380 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. Turret’s 
mechanism is linked to automatic 
stop rods that limit stroke length 
and can be set for any requirement 
to full slide working stroke of 5% 
inches. Total slide travel is 6 inches. 
Turret is guided in rotation by a 
iarge diameter pilot, integrally cast, 
that engages a mating bearing in the 
slide. Flat bearing surfaces between 
ram and turret are hand-scraped for 
precise fit. 

Entire work load is applied to the 
pilot and flat bearing surfaces, result- 
ing in extreme rigidity and freedom 
from deflection. Hexagonal turret is 
provided with flat faces that accom- 
modate flanged tool holders and that 
may be bored for straight shank 
tools. Indexing is done by a spring- 
loaded tapered pin, sliding in a sleeve 
and engaging a mating tapered bush- 
ing in the turret. Tapers take-up 
automatically for wear and insure ac- 
curacy of location. 


Automatic Welding Positioner 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 15 

Precision automatic welding posi- 
tioner, the model 21, is offered by 
Aronson Machine Co., Arcade, N.Y. 
Table rotates at infinitely variable 
speeds from 0 to 2.7 rpm, and at 4 





. has both variable and constant speeds 


rpm ‘constant speed for quick posi- 
tioning. Remote push button con- 
trol station makes either variable 
or constant speed available imme- 
diately. Precise table speeds are in- 
dicated as close as 0.025 rpm on an 
electric generator tachometer. Rota- 
tion motor runs during the welding 
cycle, allowing instant start and stop 
of the table through I.C.B. electric 
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—the way you want it 

for your production—whether 
it’s ALL of your product, 

or only a part. 
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thinking and plannings 





Dear Reader: 

On Monday, January 7 we will once again pub- 
lish. our annual Metalworking Yearbook issue 
of STEEL. 

As a regular reader of STEEL I thought you 
might like to have an advance report on how 
this special issue is shaping up and what you 
will want to look for when it reaches you. 

In the 1952 Yearbook you will find four main 
features which will dig deeply into metalwork- 
ing’s present and future problems: 


e 
Metalworking’s Destiny 


This penetrating analysis will be published as 
a special insert in the YEARBOOK issue. This 
article will touch on some of the somber, stark 
realities as well as the brighter notes on the 
road to tomorrow when Americans expect to 
enjoy a standard of living many times higher 
than today. 


What Are Metalworking Executives Thinking? 


Through grass-roots interviews, in all branch- 
es of industry and government, STEEL will “lis- 
ten-in” on what metalworking executives and 
government officials are thinking and planning. 
This feature will report on the metalworking 
industry’s problems and how it expects to cope 
with them. 





How To Do Business 
Under Government Controls 


STEEL’s Editors will report. and explain where 
metalworking stands on various control orders 
affecting materials, components and equipment. 
This will be an extension and roundup of 
STEEL’s weekly service on controls, and will be 
written with the assistance of industry men in 
government. 


os 
1952 Forum On Technical Progress 


One hundred and fifty leading engineers and 
metallurgists will report on what’s ahead tech- 
nically. Six sections have been established to 
cover every phase of metalworking. 


1. METALS PRODUCTION — 
Ores and their treatment.—Blast furnace 
practice.—Openhearth, electric furnace prac- 
tice-—Rolling mill practice—Pickling, an- 
nealing, etc.—Non-ferrous metals. 

2. MATERIALS and COMPONENTS 
Selection and specification of cast iron and 


steel, metals, components, etc.—Alternates 
and substitutes.—Design.—Metallurgy. 


3. PROCESSING METHODS 
Heat treating—Machining and _tooling.— 
Stamping and forming.—Punching, shearing, 
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bending.—Forging and cold-heading.—Sand, 
permanent mold and die casting. 


4. FASTENING AND ASSEMBLING 
Welding.—Brazing and soldering.—Riveting, 
bolting and other fastening methods.—As- 
sembly methods. 


CLEANING and FINISHING 

Chemical and mechanical cleaning.—Chem- 
ical surface treatments.—Electroplating and 
polishing. — Galvanizing. — Painting, enamel- 
ing and lacquering.—Metal spraying. 


6. MANUFACTURING and ENGINEERING SERVICES 
Materials handling.—Inspection and testing. 
—Quality controlPlant maintenance and 
servicing.—Temperature and humidity con- 
trol.—Lubrication.—Dust and fume control. 
—Safety and fire control.—Lighting.—Power 
and power transmission.—Miscellaneous serv- 
ices. 


i Addition ... 


—A special article on what to expect from 
Washington in 1952 
—How the Auto Industry Turns to War Work 


—A Chronology of Events in Metalworking Dur- 
ing 1951 


—A Calendar of Meetings and Conventions 
Scheduled for 1952 







Who’s Who In the Defense Organization 


A four-page fold-out insert, which will tell who 
to contact in Washington. 


e 
Metalworking Facts and Figures 


A 48-page section presenting an outstanding 
compilation of statistics covering every phase of 
metalproducing and metalworking. They cover 
production, distribution, shipments, prices of 
metals, machinery and equipment, transporta- 
tion, appliances, business indexes, employment 
and wages, finance, fuel, power, raw materials 
and construction—all conveniently indexed in de- 
tail and attractively presented in charts and 
tables. 


We are working to make the 52 YEARBOOK 
the best we have ever published. I hope you 
will watch for it on January 7. 


Cordially yours, 


Editor, STEEL 


P.S. If you are already a STEEL subscriber the 
1952 METALWORKING YEARBOOK will come to you 
at no extra cost as part of your regular service. 
Additional copies may be ordered at $2.00 each. 
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LET OAKITE 
SOLVENT DETERGENTS 
DO YOUR HEAVY 
CLEANING 


DO YOU KNOW 
THEIR 9 BIG 
ADVANTAGES ? 
See page7> > > Y 


TELLS HOW two new types 
of Oakite-developed cleaners 
make it easier and cheaper for 
you to do many difficult _metal- 
cleaning jobs. Here are some 
of the subjects covered in the 
booklet: 


Cleaning-action of solventdetergents 

Types of Oakite solvent detergents 

Cleaning metal between processing 
operations 

Precleaning before paintingor plating 

Stripping paint 

Providing temporary protection 
against rust 


Howto use Oakite solventdetergents: 
Spray-washing machine method 
Seak-tank method 
Spray-rinse method 
Manual method 

FREE For a copy of this 

24-page booklet (illustrated 

with photographs and dia- 
grams), write Oakite Products, 

Inc., 34E Thames St., New 

York 6, M. Y. 


anv ized INDUSTRIAg Cleay, 


OAKITE 


Ar, 
Rats . METHODS ° gan’ 


- Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United Statesand Canada 















Solvent Detergents : 














‘clutching and braking. Table tilt is 
accomplished through a 3 hp brake 
motor that affords instant stopping. 
Table tilts 135 degrees in 23.4 sec- 
onds; controls are 110 v ac. Clutches 
and brake are 90 v dec, at J.I.C. 
standards. 


Explosion Gas-Oil Burner 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 16 


Substantially complete combustion 
(11% per cent CO, Orsat) and low 
fuel consumption rates are attributed 
to an explosion type burner devel- 
oped by RA-Diant Heat Refractories 
Inc., 1413 W. Tusk Ave., Canton, O. 
Burner offers versatility in heat 
ranges, smokeless burning of fuel, no 


’ carbon deposition and rapid recovery 


of temperature head. Action of liner 
composition, its porous structure and 
chemical constituents, instantly gasi- 





- - Offers smokeless burning of fuel 


fies atomized fuel discharged into 
the burner tube to ease combustion. 

Burners light immediately without 
preheating because a charge of high- 
ly combustible gas is retained in por- 
ous structure of the line from pre- 
vious usage. Unit features a con- 
stant air supply and regulates only 
the fuel. Proper mixture is gained 
by a secondary air inlet that in turn 
determines pulsation frequency and 
thereby controls heat output. Com- 
plete burner unit is portable, burns 
gas or oil with equal efficiency. 


Gear Hobber Accuracy Improved 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 17 


Improvement in measuring and 
positioning accuracy in its No. 1 gear 
hobber is announced by Hamilton 
Tool Co., Hamilton, O. To cut costs 
by substantially reducing set-up time, 
a vernier that measures minutes of 
degrees on the turntable scale has 
been installed as standrd equipment. 
In addition, a knurled thumb wheel 
that provides accurate and rapid 
means of positioning the hob relative 
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to the work-piece has been addej 
Other design features now inclu 
use of Ruthman pressure pumps fo 









- has vernier measuring, hob positioning 


coolant circulation. Controls for the 
coolant system have been established 
independent from the machine’s other 
working parts. 


Starter, Circuit Breaker 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 18 


A combination acros-the-line motor 
starter with circuit breaker, in which 
components are mounted side-by-side, 
is available from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. De 
veloped for use where this mount- 
ing is desired. for reasons of space 
and arrangement, it has the same 
self-indicating slamproof handle as 
the standard design with vertical 
mounting. Handle has separate posi- 
tion for on, tripped, off, reset and 
open cover. Starter is available in 
sizes 0, 1 and 2 in sheet steel en- 
closures for NEMA I, IA and V. 


Alkyd Resin Primer 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 19 

Designated as Glyptal 7422, an 
alkyd resin manufactured by Gen- 
eral Electric’s Chemical Division, 
Pittsfield, Mass., air dries dust free 
in 5 to 10 minutes and tack free 
in 3 to 4 hours. It is a short, pure, 
oil-modified alkyd, free of rosin, 
phenolic, styrene and other modifiers. 
Its features include color retention, 
adhesion, toughness, mar resistance 
and salt spray resistance, 


Nonindicating Pressure Control 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 20 

A nonindicating pressure controller 
for regulating control valves is avail- 
able from Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Known as Honeywell Pressure Pilot, 


STEEL 

























it is for use on process systems in 
chemical, power and other industries 
where pressure control is essential. 
Features of the pilot include an ac- 
curate set-point adjustment. 


Screwholding Screwdriver 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 21 












Hunter Tool Co., Los Angeles 23, 
Calif., has developed a screwholding 
screwdriver to drive small screws 
in tight, hard to get at places. To 
fasten the screw to the blade tip re- 
quires only a slight push against 
the screw slot. This action rotates 










a hardened steel locking pin in the 
center of the blade which firmly 
locks the blade tip in the screw slot. 


Caterpillar Service Tools — 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 22 













Set of caterpillar service tools for 
use with the company’s Power-Twin 
hydraulic puller is offered by Owa- 
tonna Tool Co., Owatonna Minn. Set 
contains the minimum assortment of 
pullers, adapters and attachments 
tested and found necessary to serv- 














ice caterpillar tractors. 


One-Piece Spray Gun 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 23 

One-piece aluminum forged spray 
gun is offered by Master Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 7. Gun has stainless air 
needle, nozzle, material needle and 
sleeve. Air cap-ring nut unit is also 
one piece in design and the entire 
tool is leak proof. Conversion is easy 
from siphon cup to pressure contain- 
er use. 


Vacuum Pressure Measure 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 24 


Automatic Temperature Control Co. 
Philadelphia 44, offers its Atcotran 
transmitter for measuring vacuum 
pressures with reference to an ab- 
solute pressure. The electro-mechan- 
ical instrument consists of two op- 
posing bellows connected to a canti- 
lever beam spring and a differential 
transformer. Transformer can pro- 
vide alternating current output signal 
linear to within 1/10 of 1 per cent 
at 1/100-gram for armature displace- 
ment. 


Nonfouling Spark Plug 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 25 


Spark plug made by Circ-O-Fire 
Spark Plug Co., Detroit, has a per- 
manent gap setting that never re- 
quires re-gapping and eliminates need 
for frequent cleaning. Plug fires from 
a round center electrode to the metal 
shell that acts as a ground. Insulator 
is made of aluminum oxide, allow- 
ing faster heat flow. Heavy shell 
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construction permits secure installa- 
tion of plug without danger of dis- 
tortion, assuring proper seating and 
dissipation of heat through insulator 
and shell to the cylinder head. 


Flame Failure Safeguard 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 26 
Phovoelectric flame failure safe- 
guard, the Fireye, introduced by Com- 
bustion Control Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., protects semi-automatic or 
manually-fired oil, gas and combina- 
tion burners, When flame fails, the 
unit instantly cuts off fuel and can 
be wired to sound an alarm. 


Alloy Welding Pipe 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 27 

Complete line of alloy welding pipe 
fittings, based on greater wall thick- 
ness throughout and added thick- 
ness in areas of ‘stress, is announced 
by Key Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. Fittings 
are available in low and intermediate 
alloys and various types of stainless. 
Boss is provided on all fittings for 
tapped openings. 


Inhibitor Is Quick Dryer 

USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 28 
Combination rust inhibitive primer 

and finish coat that dries in 10-15 

minutes is offered by Wilbur & Wil- 

liams Co., Boston 35, Mass. Appli- 
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cable for either interior or exterior 
surfaces, its adhesion is said to be 
excellent over smooth aluminum or 
galvanized surfaces. 


Cooling, Lubricating Agent 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 29 

Lubri-Cut, a cooling and lubricat- 
ing agent, is announced by Tap & 
Drill E-Z Corp., Inglewood, Calif. It 
is fire-resistant, and is said to be 
free from all abrasives and acids. 
Composed of cooling and lubricating 
agents that cling to the tool, it is 
available in both paste and semipaste 
form: 


Concrete Glazing Sealer 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 30 

Rex Home Supply Co., Ossining, 
N. Y., offers a concrete glazing seal- 
er for use where a dust problem 
exists on plant or warehouse floors. 
Called Concrete Glaze, the fast-dry- 
ing, clear varnish seals with a resin- 
ous coating that is unaffected by re- 
sidual alkali in concrete. Its good 
footing characteristics prevent slip- 
pery effects under all conditions. 


Circuit Breaker Redesigned 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 31 

Redesigned Magnette panelboard 
circuit breaker is announced by 
Heinemann Electric Co., Trenton 2, 
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Ingalls can expedite the construction of your power plant 


because steel is fabricated in one or more of 
its plants and delivered to the job by the shortest 
route from mill of origin ready to be built into the structure. 


Phone, wire or write us for assistance 


in expediting your power plant construction problems. 


The Ingalls Iron Works Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH 
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In times of emergency, substitutes can often be used to 
good advantage. 

Right now, the urgent requirements of production for 
national defense are taking the lion’s share of high-grade 
alloying materials. 

That is as it should be, of course. But the fact remains 
that many manufacturers are being confronted daily with 
knotty problems of production. 

Frequently these difficulties can be solved by using 
substitute grades or alternate methods of manufacture 
and treatment. 

To help you decide which substitute grades you can use 
and how you can use them most effectively, call on our 
staff of metallurgical experts. 

A letter — ora phone call — will focus Wheelock, Lovejoy’s 
specialized technical skill and long experience on your 
individual problems. 

And we'll be delighted to be of service. 
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Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book, indicating your 
title and company identification. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 


131 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
and Cleveland ¢ Chicago ° Detroit 
Hillside, N. J. ° Buffalo ° Cincinnati 
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PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENI 
N. J., making it interchangeable with 


NYY 


many other’ conventional circuit 
breakers. Unit is made more com. 
pact; employs the company’s fully 
magnetic operating principle. Arc ex. 
tinction is provided by a quenching 
well. Heat from any arc causes pres- 
sure in the well, which then quenches 
the arc. 


Aluminum Hot Tank Cleaner 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 32 
Nonfoaming, noncorrosive, non- 
etching aluminum hot tank cleaner, 
called Aviation, is offered by Turco 
Products Inc., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Cleaner rinses quickly and has no 
tendency to leave powdery residue, 
Nonfoaming characteristic permits 
agitation to speed cleansing process, 
Product meets corrosion requirements 
of MIL-C-5543. 


Combined Applicator-Abrasive 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 33 

Cotton polishing units impregnated 
throughout with any of a variety of 
polishing, buffing or oiling com- 
pounds are offered by Embree Mfg. 
Co., Elizabeth 4, N. J. Called Rollies, 
the units’ design combines ingredi- 
ents and application in one package. 
Cost of wiping-rags is eliminated. 


Synthetic Wax Improved 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 34 
Improvement of its Acrawax C in 
color stability toward heat is an- 
nounced by Glyco Products Co. Inc, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Tendency of the 
light tan, hard synthetic wax to 
darken when melted is minimized. 
Product is used for insulating, as a 
mold release agent, lubricant and to 
increase moisture and salt spray re- 
sistance. 


Ultrasonic Soldering Iron 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 35 

Soldering’ iron, made for soft 
soldering aluminum and alloys for 
which rapid oxidation makes tinning 
iby normal methods impractical, is of- 
fered by Eagle Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Unit consists essentially 
of a nickel bit surrounded by a low 
voltage heater winding and attached 
to a magnetostriction transducer. In 
technique used, hard oxide skin is 
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Arc ex1 75, Sheet Storage System 82. Inclinable Presses 85. Spherical Metal Forming 
enching# Acme Tank & Welding Div., United Ferracute Machine Co.—Series C Patushin Aviation Corp—Compa- 
es press§ Tool & Die Co.—How Acme sheet 30 streamlined inclinable presses ny’s process which effects high sav- 
uenches§ storage system has resulted in eas- available in sizes from 6 to 200 tons ings in time and cost in the spheri- 
ier handling, space savings, manual are subject of 6-page illustrated fold- cal forming of jettisonable fuel tanks, 
handling reduction and damage pro- er No. 31. Presses perform cutting, practice bombs, skin cowling sec- 
tection is told in 12-page illustrated punching, stamping, shallow drawing tions, tail cones and aft fuselage 
or brochure. Steel, alloy and aluminum _and forming operations. sections is described in 4-page illus- 
sheet is vertically stored and handled trated folder “Forming Metal Faster 
non | in steel and plywood ‘books’ made in 83. Expanded Metal —at Lower Cost.” 
lean sizes from 2 x 8 to 5 x 12 ft. Penn Metal Co.—“How to make a 
er, little metal go a long way” is theme 86. Rotary Files & Burs 
| Turco | 76. Seamless Tubing of 24-page catalog 493 EM which DoALL Co.—12-page illustrated 
, Calif, | Tube Reducing Corp.—‘How to Cut suggests many applications of ex- brochure 51-812 features various 
has no | Costs with Rockrite Close Tolerance panded metal meshes. Emphasis ison types of rotary files; inside, outside 
residue | Cold Reduced Seamless Tubing” is savings of steel and critical metals | and tube deburring cutters; ball seat 
vermits | title and subject of 16-page illustrated = while still allowing free passage of | reamers and threaded and taper 
rocess | Dulletin R2. Close tolerances and light and air, and on decorative ef- | shanks. Ground-from-the-solid rotary 
emenill smooth finish features are covered, fects, files and burs are available in high 
along with specifications, shapes speed steel and carbide. Complete 
available and manufacturing tech. 84. Tube Cleaners specifications are provided. 
niques. Elliott Co., Lagonda Div.—26-page 
sive 177. V Collect illustrated bulletin Y-29 shows and 87. Annealing Furnaces 
- Vapor Collectors describes representative types of Drever Co.—Single and multiple 
Aget-Detroit Co.—Control of va cleaners, motors, cutter heads and strand continuous strip annealing fur- 
gnatei | por, mist and fog in wet machining = accessories used to descale tubes and naces are covered in 8-page illus- 
iety of | operations is covered in 4-page bul- pipes. Covered are air, steam, water trated bulletin B-61. General data on 
com. | letin 622. Self-contained units which and electric driven cleaners for each type, specific applications, in- 
2 Mfg, | ‘move vapor laden air from machine, straight or curved tubes. Pipe and herent advantages and actual produc- 
Rollies, | °xtract vapor and return cleaned air — tube sizes are tabulated. tion data are included. 
= | eee 
? 
ckage | prices. FOR MORE INFORMATION use one OF THESE CARDS . . 
4. | 78. Portable Elevator "ia el ipa de scar malaria scolaee tara 
American Hoist & Derrick Co.— 1 
Improved features of portable mate- | 
rial elevators which lead to fast erec- ' FIRST CLASS 
- C in | ton, safe operation and low cost ma- 1 PERMIT No. 36 
7 terials handling are outlined in 8- : (Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
S am | page illustrated catalog 250-E-1. 1 Oleveland, Ohio 
- Inc, | Step-by-step procedures employed in 1 
of the | erecting elevator towers at construc- me 
ax to’ | tion or maintenance site are ex- 
we ip BUSINESS REPLY CARD — 
as a 19 Rotary Pump : No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States Sosa 
ind to Worthington Pump & Machinery ; 4c POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— pat 
4y Te | Corp.—lIllustrated and described in | ama 
4-page bulletin W-485-B1 are six t ed 
models of heavy duty vane type ro- |} STEEL em 
tary pumps in eight sizes. Pipe t on pe a 
pelt range from 2 to 12-in. suc- | : pra oe ae 
tion and 2 to 10-in. discharge. Ca- ! ; 
soft | pacities from 25 to 1000 gpm and ; ae Cone Sage. LAND 13, OHIO 
s for | speeds from 850 to 210 rpm are cov- ; 
is of | 80. Hydraulic Jacks — isp i a ie aa aa cho RE id Ri OE 
aa Templeton, Kenly and Se ; 
a folder “Hydraulic 51-R” con pho- . 
1 low | tos, drawings, specifications and ap- | STEEL aa! a 24-51 
1ched | plication data on hydraulic equipment =| STEEL Numbers | Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
r. In in capacities from 10 to 100 tons. ' 1 21 4) 61 «81 
in is | Simplex Re-Mo-Trol hydraulic pumps =; 222 @ & | Please send [ Literature ( Price Information [j Nearest 
and rams are featured along with full H ‘4% 44 64 BA source of supply on the items circled at the left. 
listing of accessories and attach- i 5 25 45 65 85 
ments | ee aoe ae ome 
81. Oil-Gas Burners i ese 
Cleaver-Brooks Co.—Hev-E gas : 10 30 50 70 # COMPANY 
and combination oil-gas burners for 2 2 2 a % — at: 
commercial and industrial use are 
subject of 4-page illustrated bulle- be = in 4 5 MANUFACTURED 
tin AD-101. Sizes of burners are = bo = = 2 -— > Oe ae, 
available for boilers rated from 16 to ' 
190 maximum boiler horsepower. : 4 pA 4 = po ADDERS —- 
1 19 39 599 79 99 
- ' 20-40 60 80 100) = city and ZONE al al: STATE 
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88. Liquid Flow Meters 

Brooks Rotameter Co.—Rotame- 
ters, ranging from Brooks-Mite for 
small flow indication of liquids and 
gases to high capacity, high pressure 
meters and versatile research and 
test kit models for industrial appli- 
cation are subject of illustrated bul- 
letin 110. : 


89. Materials Handling 

Clark Equipment Co., Industrial 
Truck Div.—Condensed 8-page illus- 
trated catalog TC-53 contains model, 
capacities and specifications of gas 
and electric fork lift trucks as well 
as towing tractors, powered hand 
trucks, hand pallet trucks, hand plat- 
form trucks and hand stackers. Vis- 
ual cross-reference tables facilitate 
selection of equipment. 


90. Power Press Brakes 
Columbia Machinery & Engineering 
Corp.—Power press brakes of 120 to 
1000-ton capacities for forming mild 
steel from ¥ to 1-in. thick and 6 to 
20 ft long are described in 8-page il- 
lustrated bulletin 107. Beading, bend- 
ing, blanking, drawing, punching, 
forming, shearing and many other 
operations can be performed. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 





91. Overhead Handliag 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland Tramrail Div.—12-page il- 
lustrated engineering and application 
data manual 2008G deals with com- 
plete line of Tramrail overhead ma- 
terials handling equipment. Informa- 
tion is included on track, hand and 
power trolleys and tractors, hand or 
electric carriers, cranes and transfer 
bridges, gantry cranes, buckets and 


92. Spade & Core Drills 

Conner Tool & Cutter Co.—52-page 
illustrated catalog and price list No. 
51 shows both spade and core drills 
in stock sizes from 1,;-in. to 5-m. 


‘ diameters in steps of ¢x-in. Drills are 


interchangeable in eight sizes of hold- 
ers, with and without oil holes, and 
made in various types for use on 
regular shop equipment. 


93. Fasteners 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Reliance Div.—ll- 
lustrations, dimensional data, speci- 
fications, applications and general in- 
formation on Reliance retaining rings, 
Eaton Springtites, and Reliance 
spring lock washers are included in 
20-page catalog 4k/3. 
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Penton Building 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


94. Sleeve Bearings & Bushings 

Federal-Mogul Corp. —16-page 1 
lustrated color brochure No. FME. 
562 describes company facilities a; 
well as full line of sleeve bearings 
cast bronze bushings, precision bronze 
parts, bimetal split bushings, rolled 
and split bushings, washers, spacer 
tubes and bronze bars. 


95. Industrial Locomotives 

Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth Lo. 
comotive Works Div.—30-page cata 
log LG-52 on Plymouth locomotive 
includes photos and specifications for 
complete line of 3 to 70-ton indus. 
trial switchers. Operation and advan. 
tages of Hydraulic torque converter 
drive is described. Questionnaire in. 
sert aids in analyzing hauling needs 
and outlines method for figuring 
track grade percentages. 


$6. Tool Post Turret 

Crozier Machine Tool Co.—Twelve- 
position indexing tool post turret and 
collet closing attachments for lathes 
are subject of 4-page illustrated fold- 
er. Price list and instructions fer or- 
dering are included. 


97. Metal Hose & Bellows 

Chicago Metal Hose Corp.—Two 
sections of 16-page illustrated bulle 
tin CMH-123 are devoted to complete 
application data on Flexon metal be]- 
lows and flexible metal hose. Bellows 
are offered in stainless up to 2-in. 
ID and in brass and bronze to 2% in. 
Hose for liquid, gas, solid and semi- 
solid service is made in several con- 
structions and sizes to suit applica- 
tion. 


98. Plant Design Service 


Continental Industrial Engineers, 


Inc.—12-page illustrated booklet No, 
127 outlines manufacturing, engineer- 
ing and construction services ren- 
dered by company in following fields: 
complete industrial plants; produc- 
tion lines and special automatic ma- 
chines; and industrial furnaces, ovens 
and dryers. Short description of proc- 
esses and equipment for performing 
them is included. 


99. Wired Industrial Television 
Diamond Power Specialty Corp.— 
16-page illustrated bulletin 1025 pre- 
sents wide variety of applications for 
Utiliscope system of wired TV which 


“enables. you to see where you can't . 


look.” Applications include safety, 
production, filing, mining, steelmak- 
ing, plant protection, nuclear re- 
search, inaccessible meter readings, 
etc. Description of equipment is in- 
cluded. 


100. Air-Cushioned Vibrator 

- Cleveland Vibrator Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated bulletin “Bin Stuck Late- 
ly?” explains operation and advan- 
tages of air-cushioned vibrators for 
moving, settling or packaging bulk 
materials. These units operate on 40 
to 80-psi air pressure and are avail- 
able in 1 to 8-in. piston diameters. 
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temporarily destroyed by passing ul- 
trasonic energy through the molten 
solder. No flux is required to com- 
plete this operation. 


Carbon Form Numbering Unit 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 36 


Wm. A. Force Co. Inc., New York 
13, N. Y. offers a carbon print num- 
bering machine that numbers accur- 
ately and legibly through many copies 
by use of heavy steel handle and 
deeply engraved Gothic figures. Ad- 
justable gage locates number in any 
desired position on the form. Chrome 
plated platform assures ease and 
speed of operation. 


Water Shedding Compound 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 37 


Water shedding compound, known 
as water displacing liquid No. 51, 
is added to the line of water shedding 
agents made by Enthone Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. Compound is a light 
liquid that displaces water film from 
metal surfaces, facilitating stain-free 
drying. Compound leaves a thin liquid 
film that acts as a moderate rust 
inhibitor. 


Improved Paper Masking 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 38 


Improved parer mask for produc- 
tion line spray or brush painting and 
sandblasting is offered by By-Buk 
Co., Los Angeles 19, Calif. Special 
grade of pressure-sensitive adhesive 
is impregnated on the back of the 
paint and lacquer resistant paper. 
Heat resistant paper for bake ovens 
is also available. 


Low Pressure Relief Valve 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 39 


Andrews-Alderfer Co., Akron, O., 
offers Andal type C-13 relief valve 
for positive, accurate control of 
gasses and vapors at preset pressure 
range of 7-10 psi. Unit is recom- 
mended for use on rigid containers 
such as storage tanks and aircraft 
engine shipping enclosures. It is 
available in three models having 4- 
inch, %-inch or special type pipe 
thread. 
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Knot It! Kink It! 
soll WONT HURT 
A Tuffy SLING! 


Get your FREE Tuffy 3-ft. sample 
sling and see for yourself how 
Tuffy’s patented braided wire fabric 
makes an extra flexible sling. Tie it 
in knots, kink it, then see how 
easily it is straightened without 
damaging it in any way. 


The reason is Tuffy’s unique con- 
struction. (See enlarged photo- 
graph). Scores of wires are stranded 
into 9 parts, then machine woven 
into a wire fabric that has unusual 
flexibility and strength. Even cut- 
ting one of the 9 parts will not 
oo SS cause stranding. 

Patent No. 2,454,417 
11 Types of Tuffy Slings Available 
There’s a Tuffy Sling for your needs. If not, 
Union Wire Rope engineers will help work out 
special slings. Each one is proof-tested to twice 
its safe working load and the safe working load 
is stamped on metal tag attached to each sling. 
If you have your own rigging loft, Tuffy fabric 
is available by the reel. 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE SLING 


See for yourself that all the things we claim for 
Tuffy Slings are true. A free 3-foot sample is 
yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon and 
your Union fieldman will deliver yours to you. 








UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
Specialists in Wire Rope, Braided Wire Fabric and High Carbon Wire 
2160 Manchester Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please have my Union Wire Rope Fieldman 
deliver my free Tuffy sling sample. 


NAME 








FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 
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for your every requirement 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 
OFFICES 


PLANTS MAIN OFFICE 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 
DETROIT (ECORSE), 
MICHIGAN 
MODENA, PENNA. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Empire Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Genesee Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
100 W. Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1022 Midland Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
2011 Book Building 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2052 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1114 Texas Av. Bldg. 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Park Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Oliver Building 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
334 Colorado Bldg. 


READING, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


* De yrnNay ™ 
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APPROACH of yearend finds the steel markets high- 
ly disturbed by threat of an industry-wide strike 
Jan. 1 unless a wage settlement is achieved before 
that date. Chances for working out a formula 
satisfactory to union and management for settling 
the issue before the strike deadline are slight. The 
union and steel management at last week-end ap- 
peared miles apart in their thinking with union de- 
mands estimated to average around 35 to 40 cents 
per hour increase. Opposition by the government 
to price increases as an offset to a wage boost ap- 
peared to write off the possibility of settling the issue 
through straight collective bargaining. So solution of 
the problem appears to rest almost entirely with the 
government. A truce to delay the strike is, of course, 
possible. 


DEMAND— Meanwhile, the steel mills continue un- 
der pressure for tonnage although demands from 
the consumer durable goods manufacturers are notice- 
ably off. The slack is more than offset by expand- 
ing defense requirements. The mills are sold out 
on virtually all products for first quarter. Some Con- 
trolled Materials Plan tickets for the period are un- 
filled though government reports indicate much better 
balance between allotments and production has 
been achieved than was the case in the closing three 
months of 1951. Some seasonal slackening in pres- 
sure is indicated over the holidays, but prompt up- 
turn in activity is expected at the turn of the year 
provided the mills are not strikebound. 


SHORTAGES—Severe shortages in many major 
products promise to extend well into 1952. In fact, 
all the signs indicate such items as pipe, plates, and 
alloy bars will be in short supply throughout the 
year. However, many products will be in progres- 
sively better tonnage as 1952 advances with con- 
siderable new steelmaking facilities scheduled for 
completion. Light, flat-rolled steel will be in notice- 
ably increased supply by midyear. Easier structural 
steel situation is anticipated in the closing months of 
the year by which time much defense construc- 
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tion now in progress is expected to be completed. 
ALLOTMENTS—Direct defense and related pro- 
duction and construction, beginning first quarter, will 
take more than 40 per cent of the carbon steel sup- 
ply, and about 60 per cent of the supplies of alum- 
inum and copper and brass mill products. These are 
estimates of the Defense Production Administration 
based on allotments for the period under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. The heavy take reflects the 
greatly increased defense order load on suppliers as 
the military program gets into full swing. It also 
explains the additional cutbacks in supplies on con- 
sumer durable goods account scheduled for the first 
three months of the year. 

PRODUCTION—The steel mills added over 2,090,- 
000 tons to their 1951 output last week, eclipsing the 
previous weekly high output rate of 2,089,000 tons 
established in the week ended Nov. 4. Output for 
the year is expected to top 105,145,000 net tons for 
a new all-time record. Last week the nation’s fur- 
naces operated at 104.5 per cent of capacity, up 12 
point from the preceding week. This marks the 42nd 
week in 1951 in which the industry operated at 100 
per cent of capacity or higher. A year ago produc- 
tion was at the rate of 1,944,000 net tons at this time. 
Operations are expected to fall off somewhat this 
week due to curtailments over the Christmas holiday. 
PRICES— Undertone of the steel and related mar- 
kets is firm at ceiling price levels. Current specula- 
tion with respect to the future price trend is confused. 
Tied in with the wage issue the outcome appears to 
hinge upon policy as determined by the government. 
Gossip in the trade has it the industry would require 
at least $6 to $7 per ton increase in prices in off- 
setting the wage demands of the union. STEEL’s 
weighted index on finished steel is unchanged at 
171.92 as is the arithmetical composite at $106.32. 
The pig iron composite is firm with No. 2 foundry, 
$52.54, basic, $52.16 and malleable, $53.27. The 
No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap composite is firm 
at $43. 



























NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
sie A A a Tie J a ie ee ee pm Percentage of Capacity Engaged at 
j | 4 Leading Production Points 
100 + : Fr 100 Week 
| CY we i Ended Same Week 
a e ue 8 4 Dec. 22 Change 1950 1949 
ery Ul v HU pei? Pittsburgh ....... 101 -1* 102 96.5 
% y ry a! Chicago ..........107 0* . 99.5 98.5 
90 }—__+—a 12 4800 Mid-Atlantic ..... 101 —05 98 85 
Y  alisso 22 Youngstown ......106 0 105 98 
se u Wheeling 103 +1 1005 91 
85) — ‘me 1 we 85 Cleveland ........106.5 — 1.5% 102.5 92.5 
a8 ' Buffalo ..........104 0 104 103.5 
us Birmingham ..... 105 0 100 100 
0) a wa 80 New England .... 88 +11 85 ~—85 
; H Cincinnati 101 —1 102 104 
_ st 2 BE Lode, ooo sss 87 +5 95 84.5 
™ p+ - Detroit .......... 110 +2 102 106 
wp Western ....ccee- 103.5 + 5.5 105.5 90 
70 |— 7 } 70 Estimated national 
VERB ou ca cae cwes 104.5 + 0.5 101.5 94.5 
65;}—j——- —}—__} ft —_ . ; 
COPYRIGHT 1951 | 1950 aaeae Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
|STEEL 195) —_«~_ 1,999,034 tons for 1951; 1,928,721 tons for 
60 = as z ee second half, 1950; 1,906,268 tons for first half, 
Ss | | | Z 1950; 1,843,516 tons for 1949. 
py eorere areas rerere Peart reer Bar WWEeuwusuwesewes | fe) * Change from revised rate for preceding 
JAN FEB MAR | APR| MAY | JUNE | JULY | AUG | SEPT | OCT | NOV] DEC. week. 
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Composite Market Averages 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, eee A 


e 1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Index (1935-39 av.—100).. 171.92 171.92 171.92 167.67 112.82 
Index in cents per Ib, ..... 4.657 4. 4.54 3. 


ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 


Finished Steel, NT ........ $106.32 $106.32 $106.32 $103.50 $64.91 
No. 2 Fadry, Pig Iron, GT... 52.54 52.54 52.54 52.54 30.17 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ....... 52.16 52.16 52.16 52.16 29.56 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 53.27 53.27 53.27 53.27 30.79 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT .... 43.00 43.00 43.00 45.50 30.75 


Weighted finished steel. index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 representative products during 
5-year base period 1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 
planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic_and No, 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at, Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point, 


FINISHED MATERIALS 


sere Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... ot 70 3.70 3.70 3.70 2.60 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... -70 3.70 3.70 3.70 2.60 
Bars, H.R., ‘del. Philadelphia : 223 4.223 4.223 4.18 2.96 


Bars, C. F., Pittsburgh .... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.55 3.20 
Shapes, Sta., Pittsburgh .. 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 2.35 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ..... 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 2.35 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia .. 3.918 3.918 3.918 3.90 2.48 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 2.50 
Pentes, CHORE ....ccccce 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 2.50 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 A.15 2.50 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 2.50 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 15 4.15 4.15 4.15 2.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.60-75 2.50 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 2.50 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 3.20 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 3.20 
Sheets, C. R.. Detroit ..... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.30 3.335 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.80 3.55 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 2.50 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.50 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 4.65-5.35 4.65-5.35 4.65-5.35 4.65-5.25 3.20 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.90 4. 4.90 4.50-4.90 3.30 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 4.85-5.60 4.85-5.60 4.85-5.60 4.35-5.60 3.335 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 3.05 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 3.75 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh.. $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $7.50 $5.25 


SEMIFINISHED 


Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$66.00 $66.00 $66.00 $66.00 $47.00 
Wire rods, j4-%”, Pitts. .. 4.10-30 4.10-30 4.10-30 4.10-30 2.55 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. .......... $53.00 $53.00 $53.00 $53.00 $31.00 
Basic Valley .......scsce0- 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 30.00 
Basic, del. Phila. ......... 56.61 56.61 56.61 56.39 31.93 
No. 2 Fary, Pitts. ........ 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 30.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 30.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ....... 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 30.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Del. Philaz .. 57.11 57.11 57.11 56.89 32.43 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm. ........ 48.88 48.88 48.88 48.88 26.88 
No, 2 Fdry ‘(Birm.) del. Cin. 55.49 55.49 55.49 55.58 30.94 
Malleable Valley .......... 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 30.50 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 30.50 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 37.50 


Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.188.00 188.00 188.00 188.00 140.00* 
* F.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (including broker's commission) 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$44.00 $44. 90 $44.00 $46.50 $31.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa... 42.50 42.5 42.50 45.00 30.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago. 42. 30 42:50 42.50 45.00 30.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 44.00 44.00 44.00 46.25 32.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 43.00 43.00 43.00 45.75 32.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo 43.00 43.00 43.00 49.88 29.00 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago .. 52.50 52.50 52.50 67.00 34.75 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 49.00* 49.00%  49.00* 63.00 37.50 


* F.o.b. shipping ponit. 


COKE, Net Ton 


Beehive, Furn. Connisvl. ..$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $8.75 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 9.50 


Oven Fdry., Chicago ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 14.35 
NONFERROUS METALS 
Copper, del. Conn, ........ 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 19.50 





Zinc, E, St. Louis ........ 19.50 19.50 19.50 17.50 10.50 
Lead, St. Louis .. . 

Tin, New York .. S \° 2 ¥ ‘ 
Aluminum, del. ..... . ped 19.00 19.00 19.00 15.00 
Antimony, Laredo, . e F 
Nickel, refinery, vs paid. 56.50 56.50 56.50 50.50 35.00 








PIG IRON 


F.o.b. furnace prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, 
Minimum delivered prices are approximate and do not include 3% fed- 
eral tax, Key to producing companies published on second following page, 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Basic Foundry able mer 
po Se. eee ere $54.00 $54.50 $55.00 $55.50 
a > eee Rents 59.18 59.68 seca 
ERIM. | inh G Gwieis'a'¥6 6:4's'6 0:60 56.87 57.37 57.87 58.37 
SG EA SR rar 56.61 57.11 57.61 58.11 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ............. 48.38 48.88 
A era 48.38 48.88 
ly rere 48.38 48.88 
Woodward,Ala, W15 .............. 48.38 48.88 
oe he SS aoe Bie 55.49 
Buffalo District 
ye eer 52.00 52.50 53.00 
Seon ore 52.00 52.50 53.00 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 ..........+. 52.00 52.50 53.00 
No.Tonawanda,N.Y, T9 ........... hiela-o 52.50 53.00 
BOOEOM, GH once ccvcccccsaceos 62.11 62.61 63.11 
mooctenter, N.Y., Gel, «2... eecas 54.88 55.38 55.88 
ol eS Se eee rs 55.91 56.41 56.91 
Chicago District 
Chicago I-3 ... 52.50 52.50 53.00 










Gary,Ind. U5 ..... bibs y oeee 52.50 
IndianaHarbor, Ind, y asen 52.50 
So.Chicago,Tl. W14 .....ccccsecces 52,00 52.50 52.50 
Jay ee oy Ue 6 Serre ies 52.00 52.50 52.50 acain 
So.Chicago,Tl, US .....cccsccssees 52.00 osee 52.50 53.00 
BEUPOMOG, GO, oc ec cece cecccnse 54.06 54.56 54.56 55.06 
Muskegon,Mich., del. .........- eceibia 58.47 58.47 Pen 
Cleveland District 
rrr rr rrr 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
RE BED n.viend sons ccccessecvecs 52.00 52.50 52.50 
Akron,O., del. from Cleve. ..... 54.61 55.11 55.11 55.61 
EO hae SE ee Se Sea ee 52.00 53.00 
DME THB cw cccccccccnccccsvcseces cea ans 52.50 ance 
Erie,Pa, I-3 ...... .. 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Everett,Mass. El .. alc ° ees 57.00 57.50 Ay 
a < eerie 58.00 58.50 oe 
Geneva,Utah, G1 .........escceees 52.00 52.50 
Seattle,Tacoma,Wash., del. ..... Smee 60.66 
Portiang Oreg., Gel. ... 2.5.0.0. acaient 60.66 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, del, ... 60.16 60.66 
GRATION EGE aos oc ccc veces 53.90 54.40 54.90 
St.Louis, del. ae SOE): wo icicwcie 54.66 55.16 55.66 
Tromtom, Utah Cid .....ccccsccscess 52.00 52.50 A 
EOROIMG, TOR, TH oiccccsscccccces 48.00 *48.50 48.50 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..........500- 54.00 ~° 55.00 55.00 


Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa, P6 

Pitts., N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

Atawinwe, GE. oss csiccs 





McKeesRocks, del. .............- eee 53.54 53.54 54.04 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport, Monaca, del. .... erry 54.07 54.07 54.57 
WRTOUR, Gl. oon cece ie cwiecsces alone 54.57 54.57 55.07 
Brackenridge, a orn ooo! a 54.82 54.82 55.32 

cE © RRS seeserea 52 :00 aaa 52.50 53.00 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 52.00 suies bays Sue 

DICH POBNOIL ER; IND occ 5 scsccseaes 52.00 one 53.00 
Monessen.Pa. PT ...cccccccccccves 54.00 eet Wowseze ane 
Sharpeville,Pa. BE .....ccccccesces sete rsiath 52.50 53.00 
Beeston, Pa, TB once ccc ccccccecse t 54.50 55.00 55.50 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 56.50 57.00 57.50 


Toledo,O. I-3 ..... ne K " 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Cincinnati, del. > 

Troy,N.Y. R2 

Youngstown District 





PRMBBOTEO, TE onc cccccccccccecnce 52.00 52.50 52.50 

INTE Eo on n.0. web 016 4008 0055 52.00 52.50 52.50 aun 

LOO in 5o0'0 50's 00510 6:4 0.0's 00 52.00 aiaies SA 53.00 
MRRORRIO. GH. occ cccccesessss 56.65 57.15 57.15 57.65 


* Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%, except on low phos iron on which base is 1.75-2.00%. 

Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SIVERY IRON, Gross Ton 

6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1.50 for each nese ~ 
‘iia “G2, J1 .. 
MBRUINAIID CHEN © co's selon 00 hs 15's 5. S's [aN 510 Wis win 16100 w's 6 we 4 wis A leinig 5 0 63.75 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SIVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for each 0.045% max. P) 

SE LD, Dw hoe ns bs cosnnses conta cpanervsortcesess $88.00 

Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 

Keokuk, OH & Fadry., 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, frt. allowed K2 95.50 

Wenatchee, Wash., O.H..& Fdry., frt. allowed K2 ............ 92.50 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low = semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
ase grade; also for ‘hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) 
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Lyles, ia” PENS Faeie oicis wiein's a ele Wiss feels a iaiele oieib 619,615 6 sie Dibs010.0,689154:6 6 $66.00 

LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
MGIDVREANEN. STICOTEMOUIOLO, AT 6.0 5506.0 apis 6 0010s 00006000 seisis.evee's $57.00 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ......... <i 60.00 
RUAN AUISEETAEL PRL DLE ONION «5 5 '5'5)s,506:siasic-dre7e' 6s oie Ae eld eb classe hia ib 91018 s 63,37 
oy a Ee AS eS TR Pe Tee Ore 60.00 
STEEL 
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Mill prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, 
Cc 


INGOTS, Sabon, sporsing. ag 
Fontana,Calif. +e +$79.00 
Munhall,Pa. us. eeeeee 52.00 


INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 

Detroit R7 ..........$54.00 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ....80.00 
Houston,Tex, S5 ......62.00 
Midland,Pa, C18 ......54.00 
nhall,Pa, U5 .......54.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 

Bessemer,Pa. U5 ....$56.00 
Clairton,Pa, U5 .......56.00 
Ensley,Ala, T2 ........56.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......56.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....75.00 
Gary,Ind, US .........56.00 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....56.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y., B2..56. 4 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... 
So. Chicago, a ae 56.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...56.00 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer, Pa. U5 ....$66.00 
Buffalo R2 ...........66.00 
Canton,O, R2 .........66.00 
Clairton,Pa. US .......66.00 
Cleveland R2 .........66.00 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..73.00 
Detroit BZ ....00seeeee 089.00 
Ensley,Ala, T2 ........66.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
Geneva,Utah G1 ......66. 00 
Houston, ek, B56: o6:00094.00 
Johnstown, Pa, Bz ....66.00 
Lackawanna,N. Y. B2 ..66.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........85.00 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ...... = 4 
Seattle B3 aes 
S0.Chicago R2, Us, wis = oo 
So. Duquesne, Pa, U5 ...66.00 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...85.00 

Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....$70.00 
Buffalo R2 occcccce ce 040.00 
Canton,O, R2 .........70.00 
Canton,O.(29) T7 .....66.00 
Conshohocken »Pa, A3 ..77.00 
Detroit R7 -00 
Fontana,Calif, Ki eee ° 89. 00 

00 







Gary,Ind, UB ....00000%0. 

Houston,Tex. S5 ......78.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ...70.00 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ....70.00 
Lackawanna, N.Y, B2 ..70.00 


LosAngeles B3 ........90.00 
Massillon,O, R2 .......70.00 
Midland,Pa. CRS o60cecnie 
Munhall,Pa, U5 . 
So.Chicago R2,U5, Wi - 70.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...70.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 ... - 00 
Warren; CL... ..0a0.6 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE bg 
Canton,O. 2.00 






eee eeeee 


Cleveland RZ ......0 S200 
Fontana,Calif. Ki. «+. -103.00 
Gary ind, UG .c.sscess 0 


So. Duquesne, Pa, U5 .. -82. 00 
SHEET BARS (NT) 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...$89.00 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$3.45 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ...... + 4 
Warren,O. Pree 
Youngstown me, UG ..% , 38 
WIRE RODS 

Alton, TH. LA oo... 0s 5000.40 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...4.10 
Buffalo W12 4.10 
Cleveland AZ ....ccee. 
Donora,Pa. A7 .... 






Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.90 
Houston,Tex. S5 .. 4.50 


Johnstown,Pa, B2 
Joliet,II]l. AZ .... 
LosAngeles ee 
Minnequa,Colo. Cio cove 
Monessen,Pa, P7 .......4.30 
No. Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ....4.75 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....4.30 
Roebling,N.J. RB ccc 08.20 
So.Chicago,IIl. R2 ... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . ie 20 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........4.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.90 
Worcester,Mass, A7 ....4.40 


SHEET STEEL PILING 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.45 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4.45 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........4.45 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 .....4.45 


0.00 So.Chicago,II}, 


T2 oebe 
Fontana,Calif. (30) Ki ° oc: m4 


Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Dec. 20, 1951;cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in Italics. 
points indicate producing company; key on next two pages 


ode numbers following mill 


STRUCTURALS 

Carbon Steel Stand., 
AlabamaCity,Ala, 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......3.65 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.65 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ......3.70 
Clairton,Pa, U5 ........3.65 
Fairfield, Ala, T2 .......3.65 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ......4.25 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah G1 ........3. 
Houston,Tex, S5 .......4.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.65 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....3.70 
KansasCity,Mo, S5 ....4.25 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 
LosAngeles B3 ........4.25 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.10 

3.6 


Ha B60 





Seattle B3 ee 4.30 

So.Chicago, i, U5, “wis. ‘3. 65 
So.SanFrancisco B3 0 0004.20 
Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.90 

Allo Rasy Shapes 
Clairton, US cccccccchs 
Fontana, Calif. Kl ......5.55 
Munhall,Pa, Bw ccccee — 
So.Chicago,III. U5 .... 
H.S., L.A. Stand. Shapes 

Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......5.50 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.50 
Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2 ..5.50 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......5.50 





5 Warren,O. R2... 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 

AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.70 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......3.70 
Ashland,Ky,. (15) ‘Aid’ e : . 


Bessemer,Ala, T2 .... 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......3.70 
Claymont,Del, C22 ....4.15 


Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.70 
Coatesville,Pa, L7 .....4.15 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..4.15 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......3.70 
Fontana,Calif, (30) K1 .4.30 
Gary,Ind, U5 ..........3.70 
GraniteCity,Ill, G4 .... 14.40 
Geneva,Utah G1 ...... = 70 
Harrisburg,Pa. > rrr © 
Houston,Tex. S5 .......4.10 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, Y1. 3. 70 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....3. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .. 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........3. 





Pittsburgh J5 .........3.70 
Seattle BS ............4.60 
Sharon,Pa, S3_ ........ 3. 


95 
So.Chicago, Ill. U5, W14.3.70 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.70 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.70 
Weirton, W.Va. we. sie 
Youngstown R2, U5, v1: = 70 


PLATES, Carbon A.R. 
Fontana,Calif, K1 .....5.45 
Geneva,Utah G1 .......4.85 
PLATES, he A Iron 
Economy,Pa, B14 ++ 8.60 





5 

Fairfield,Ala. T2°......6.50 Saesnsebnernt, ORE 5 ay 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6.10 ‘aliquippa, 35... +08 i 
Gary,Ind. US ..........5.50 ‘Aiton, Til, L1.... ret 
Geneva,Utah G1 .......5.50 Atianta,Ga. Al1 "4.25 
0 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.50 Bessemer.Ala. T2 3.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y-1 ....6.00 Buffalo R2 . 3.70 
Johnstown,Pa. B2_ .....5.50 Canton,O. R2 ..........3.70 
Lackawanna,N.Y.(14)B2 5.50 Glairton,Pa. US ........3.70 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.0 Cleveland R2 ...... .3.70 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ........5.50 Detroit R7 . 3.85 
Seattle B3 ....... 6.10 Rmeryville,Calif. J7 ....4.45 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 5.50 wairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.70 
So.SanFrancisco B3 6.00 Fontana,Calif, K1 ......4.40 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........6.00 Gary, Ir rd. pee ren 

Wide Flange Houston,Tex. S5 .......4.10 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....3.70 Ind.Harbor,Irid. I-2, Y1. 3 70 
Clairton,Pa, U5_.......3.65 Johnstown, Pa, B2 .....3.70 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.65 KansasCity,Mo. $5 . .4.30 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.70 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ........3.65 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 - 3.65 
H.S., L.A. Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5.5 
Lackawanna, .Y. ese - 5. of 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........5.45 
So. Chicago, Ill. UD <c060 sae 
BEARING PILES 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........3.65 
U5 3.65 


PLATES, High-Strength Low-Alley 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 








Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......5.65 
Clairton,Pa, U5 .......5.65 
Cleveland J5, R2.. 65 


Fairfield, Ala. 


Gary,Ind. ecccccccee 
Geneva,Utah G1 .......5.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ... pee 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 
Munhall,Pa. US ....... 58 
Pittsburgh 35 
Seattle B3 ...... 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .... ° 
So.Chicago,II]l, U5 .....5.65 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..5.65 
Warren,O, R2 ......+++-5.65 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.15 
PLATES, Open-Hearth Alloy 
Claymont,Del. C22 ....4.85 
Coatesville,Pa, L7 .....5.25 
Conshohocken,Pa, awe ee ee 


Fontana,Calif, K1 .. 5.70 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... Nin aeae 75 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....4.75 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ........ 4.75 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ..... 5. 






So.Chicago,Ill, U5 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 


-10 FLOOR PLATES 


Cleveland J5 ......++++475 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ...4.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.75 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......4.75 
So.Chicago,Ill. U5 .....4.75 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 

Ashland,c.1.(15) A10 ...3.95 
Ashland,lcl(15) A10 ...4.45 
Cleveland,c.1. cece 21430 
Warren,O.c.l. R2 ......4.30 


0 Niles,Calif. P1 


65 Weirton,W.Va. 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 3. = 
LosAngeles B3 ......... 

Milton,Pa. B6 . “<7 
Minnequa,Colo, cio" ooo 4.15 





° 05 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. Bil: :3. pe 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 .... 


Pittsburgh J5 .....ceee ‘37 

Portland,Oreg. O4 .....4.65 
Seattle B3, N14 .......4.45 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........3.70 


Torrance,Calif, C11 ... re 


wée 85 
So.Chicago R2, U5, W14.3.70 





Ind.Harbor,Ind,. I-2, v1: & -30 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 





$s 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .. . > 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ...4.30 
LosAngeles B3 .........5.35 
Massillon,O, R2 ........4.30 
Midland,Pa, C18 .......4.30 
So.Chicago R2, U5, wit. re 30 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ....4.30 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... °4.30 
Warren,O. C17 .........4.30 
Youngstown U5 ........4.30 


BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled ~~, 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......- 

Gary,Ind. US ..........4.55 
Youngstown U5 ........4.55 








BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., Buffalo R2 ..... 6 
High-Strength Low-Alloy cevsens 4° toga 70 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......5.55 Hmeryville,Cabit. seco 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......5.55 Fairfield, Ala, coeds 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ......5.55 Fontana,Calif, K1 .....4.40 
Clairton,Pa, U5 ........5.55 Gary,Ind. sseereees e370 
Cleveland R2 ...... . Houston,Tex, 85 ....... 4.10 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I- 2, Y1.3.70 
Cali: Johnstown,Pa, sOeee 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind, U5 ...... 55 peer vemenca a —" + 
ma c 203 
ees, 2 o LosAngeles B3 .........4.40 


IndianaHarbor,Ind, Y1 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....5.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 
LosAngeles B3 ........6. 

Pittsburgh J5 ..........5.55 





Seattle BS ......0.00+.6.30 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...5.55 
0 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.30 


Struthers,O. Y1 .......6.05 
Youngstown U5 +2 55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 

Ambridge,Pa, W18 ....4.55 
BeaverFalls,Pa, M12, R2.4.55 
Buffalo B5-...... occee 4.60 
Camden,N.J. P13 0 0c0e cde 00 
Carnegie, Pa. C12. ......4.55 


70 Chicago W18 .... 


» 4.55 

Cleveland A7, C20" eee = 55 
Detroit P17 70 
coccce + 155 

55 


Donora,Pa. A 7. 

Elyria,O. W8 4. 
FranklinPark, Til. “NS oo 4, 
Gary,Ind, R2 55 
GreenBay,Wis, F7 ......4.55 
Hammond,Ind, L2, M13 .4.55 


Hartford, Conn. R2 .....5.10 

Harvey, Iil. BS o 0c 4.55 
0 LosAngeles R2 ........ 6.00 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....5.10 





Massillon,O. R2, R8 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ... 
Newark,N.J. W18 . 
Plymouth,Mich, P5 ° 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 

Putnam,Conn, W18 ....5. 
Readville,Mass, C14 ....5. 
St.Louis,Mo, M5 .......4. 
So.Chicago,Ill, W14 
os ter ang _ a «ate 
Struthers,O, rere 
Waukegan, ne vm coccck. 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....5.40 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...5.40 


Bethlehem, in B2 .....5.40 
Buffalo B5 cccccce oth 
Camden,N.J. "P13 eeccee 5.80 
Canton,O. R2 ....-seee- 5.40 


Canton,O.(29) T7 .... 
° Carnegie,Pa, CID cece ct 40 


Chicago W18 ........ . 5.40 
Cleveland AT ......+.+..5.4 

Cleveland C20 ......... 5.40 
Detroit P17 ...... 000 5.05 


Donora,Pa, A7 ...... 
Elyria,O. W8 ... 
Gary,Ind, R2 . 








Tonawanda (3,4) Bi2 a 
0 Williamsport(3) 819 . 
Williamsport(4) S19 ... ar 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 
Dover, (Eng.Bolt) U1 ..13.50 
Dover,(Wrgh.Iron) U1. .12.25 
Economy,Pa, (S.R.) Bi4.9.60 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.90 
Economy, (Staybolt)B14 12.20 
eae Sanh ey ae 


5. 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ....3.70 Y 
So.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ...4.45 errs y 12, Mis. +¢ 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....3.70 Harvey,lil. BS .... 54 
65 BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. —_, Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 be 40 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . -.3.70 Mansfield,Mass, B5 ....5.85 
Atlanta All ..... 4.25 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....5.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 "3 70 Midland,Pa, C18 ......5.40 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..3.70 Monaca,Pa. S17 .......5.40 
Niles,Calif, Pl ........5.05 Newark,N.J. W18 .....5.75 
Portland,Oreg. O4 .... 4 65 Plymouth,Mich, P5 ....5.60 
SanFrancisco S7 ....... 4.85 So.Chicago, TH bans Wwi4 5.40 

Struthers,O, Y1 ...... - 5.40 
pa begga A es ven x Warren,O. cit maui . 5.40 

Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......5.45 
BARS, Hot-Rolled a Worcester,Mass, A7 ....5.75 
a a a. core r14'a0 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....5.40 
Canton,O. R2 ......++- ..4.30 RAIL STEEL BARS 
Canton,O. (29) 7 wee+--3.95 ChicagoHts.(3,4) C2 ...4.75 
Clairton,Pa, U5 ........4.30 ChicagoHts.(3,4) I-2 ...4.75 
Detroit R7 ......- ..--+-4.45 Franklin,Pa. (3,4) F5 ..4.75 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......4.65 FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4..4.85 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ......5.35 Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7 .5.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 ...... wees re Marion,O.(3) Pil .....4.75 
Houston,Tex. S5 ... -70 Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ..... Tats 

o oS 


BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 
AlabamaCity, Ala. 3.7 
Atlanta All 


5 weirton,w.Va, W6 . 


0 Weirton,W.Va. we 
25 Youngstown Y1 ........- 


Milton,Pa, B6 ...... e+e 4.20 


Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.50 
Niles,Calif, P1 ........5.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cli... 4:40 
Pittsburgh J5 .......... 3.70 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ......4.65 


SandSprings, Okla, 85 ...4 
Seattle B3, N14 .... 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 . 
So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 . 
So.SanFrancisco B3 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ° ae 70 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........3.70 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.40 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....3.70 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated ; te eet 
Huntington,W.Va, W7 ..5. 

Johnstown, %4-1” B2 ...4.75 
LosAngeles B3 ..... 
Marion,O. P11 ... 
Seattle B3, N14 .. 
So.SanFrancisco B3" 











45 
SparrowsPt. 4-1” B2 ..4.75 
Williamsport,Pa, S19 ...5.10 
— Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 gage and heavier) 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3. 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.60 








Butler,Pa, A10 3. 

Cleveland J5, 3.60 
Conshohocken, Pa, A3 ..4.00 
Detroit M1 ......-. -4.40 
Ecorse, Mich. (8) Gs" 2+ 03.80 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.60 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ......4.55 


Geneva, Utah G1 .. 
GraniteCity,IlIl. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1. -3.60 


Irvin, Pa. BS ccccccccce 60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.60 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ........3.60 
Niles,O. N12 .....+- 20D 25 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ... walk 30 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........3.60 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ....-ceec- 4.00 
So.Chicago,IIl, W14 ....3.60 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .3.60 
Steubenville,O. W10 .... 
Torrance,Calif. C11 . 
Warren,O. R2 





WestLeechburg,Pa. ‘Ad. "3.75 





Youngstown U5, Y1 ....3.60 
SHEETS, H.R., (19 gage) 

AlabamaCity, Ala. "Re - 4.75 
Dover,O. Ri ooo 5.65 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. ice. 75.40 
Mansfield,O. E6 .. 65 
Niles,O. N12 .. 5.75 
Torrance,Calif. Ci oe 5.40 
SHEETS, H.R., (14-ga., heavier) 


High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....5.40 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind, U5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . . 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, Yi. .5. 
Irvin,Pa, US 
Lackawanna (35) B2 ...5. 
Pittsburgh J5 ....--+++- 5.40 
Sharon,Pa, S3 .«...-- 5.40 
Se.Chicago,Ill. U5 40 
SparrowsPoint :! B2. - i 
Warren,O. R2. eee 
Weirton, W.Va. we eee "s 75 
Youngstown U5 ........5.40 
Youngstown Y1 ........5.90 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 






Ecorse, Mich, "G5 ecce 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....7. 
Gary,Ind. U5 6. 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, Y1..7.05 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2..6.55 
Irvin,Pa, U5 ... eee 
Lackawanna (37) “B2° ees 
Pittsburgh J5 .. 
SparrowsPoint(38) “B2: . 
Warren,O. R2 





snap ni 
RSAARAA 
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MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
Butler,Pa. A1lO ........4.35 


Cleveland J5, occ ee 0.35 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......4.35 
W.Va. . 5.35 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....5.30 
pind. US ......+0+4.35 

pw eee G4 ....5.05 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.4.35 


Irvin,Pa, U5 .......++.4.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.35 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.35 
Pittsburg, if. Cll ....5.30 
Pi B ccccccccech SO 

SparrowsPoint,Md. - «4.35 
Steubenville,O. W10 ... ri 4 

Warren,O. ccccccc che 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...4.35 
Youngstown Yi ....... 35 


SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2...4.80 
Ashland,Ky. _ Al10 cosas 


Canton,O. covcccces 4. 
Dover,O. Ri ........- 5. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.80 
Ind. cocccce ce chsO0 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .. = 80 
—- ry! cocccccces em 


Pittsburg, Calif. C11 ....5.55 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.80 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.80 
Torrance,Calif. Cli ....5.55 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength ee 


Irvin,Pa. U5 .. 
SparrowsPoint(39) B2° ° p 3 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 
Canton,O, R2 ........5.35 
Irvin,Pa, US ... 5.35 
Kokomo, Ind. (13) cié - 5.75 
Niles,O. Ni 55 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........5.05 
Middletown,O, Al10 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 
Cleveland R2 (28) 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ......5.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 


SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harber,Ind. I-2 ....5.70 


SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Torrance,Calif. C11 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 
Torrance,Calif. Cil 


BLUED Stock, 29 ga. 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.80 
Follansbee,W.Va.(23)F4 6.85 





«+ -4.30 
+ --4.30 


«+e 5.10 
---5.10 


Aliquippa,Pa, 





TIN PLATE, eee (Base Box) 







SHEETS, Enameling tron 





G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


Gary, 
GraniteCity, I. 


Irvin,Pa, 
Middletown,O. A10 
Youngstown Eg | 


US onc ee eee 4.65 
oo 4.65 
65 


eeeeee 


BLACK PLATE 

(Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa.. J5 ....$6.25 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.35 


Gary,In Ind. US occccccce cG.20 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 .....6.45 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6.25 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... 6.25 
Niles,O. R2 

Pittsburg,Calif. Cil * 
wsPoint,Md. B2 






Yorkville,O. W10 ..... 3 33 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
late (29 gage) 


G4 05 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Y1 ....5.30 


Irvin,Pa, US ..........5.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....6.15 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 

No. 16 Alloy Fe 


Ashland,Ky. Al0. 5.60 ... 


Canton,O. R2 .. 5.65 6.10 
Fairfield,Ala. T2. 5.60 5.85 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 5.60 5.85 
IndianaHarbor I-2 5.60 5.85 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... 5.60 5.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16. 6.25 ... 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.60 5.85 


Pittsburg,Cal, C11 6.35 
SparrowsPt. B2.. 5.60 
Torrance,Cal. C11 6.35 


SHEETS, aia No. 16 
Pure | 


Ashland.Ky. Al0 ... 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... oy 85 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled ingot Iron 
18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ...3.85 
Cleveland R2 ... 0 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 
Warren,O. R2 


oo. ¢ '. yg he 
evel: 
Middletown, 0. A10 
Warren,O. 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 


No. 10 flat 
Ashland, Ky:(8) A1l0 . = 05 
Canton,O. R2 ........ 5.55 





uae 
0 





SHEETS, “iy Ingot Iron 
Butler, ‘Pa, Al0 5.30 
Middletown,O. A10 


SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Butler,Pa. Al0 ........8.15 


0.25-Ib 0.50Ib 0.75Ib 
$7.15 $7.40 $7.80 


e+e 5.30 


Fairfield, Ala. 2 peneeneenseons 7.25 7.50 7.90 
Gary,Ind. UWS ccccccccccccce 7.15 7.40 7.80 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 7.35 7.60 8.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y. 7.15 7.40 7.80 
BEVIB PR, UG ccoccces 7.15 7.40 7.80 
Niles,O. R2 .. 7.15 7.40 7.80 
Pittsburg, Calif. ‘Cli ° 7.90 8.15 8.55 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ccccccce 7.25 7.50 7.90 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .......-00- ° 7.15 7.40 7.80 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......-eeeeee 7.15 7.40 7.80 
== ey vee nS. or C.R.(22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 

pote d rheny 10 Pe ee teeta) coe «606tce CD Bee 8.20 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 coe 60cce 6888 9.00 9.80 
GraniteCity,111.G4 (cut lengths) bce) Joes. GOED SIMD * ass 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ........ 7.25 (34) 22. oe 
Mansfield,O. E6 (cut — 7. 10 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
Niles,O. N12 (cut = coe CFB TBE coe cm 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ....... 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
Warren,O. R2 ........ coccce i t 95 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
Zanesville,O. A10 ........+. --- 7.25 7.75 9.00 9.80 
SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) 

Coils (Cut Lengths Yc lower) 
Transformer Grade 72 65 58 52 
BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 9.85 10.40 11.10 11.90 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ........ 10.35 .... were awa 
Vandergrift,Pa, U5 ......... - 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 
MUREEOEAD,. “TER. wccvccccecoess 10.35 ioe bed sree 
Zanesville,O. A100 ........+4+. 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 
H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 
CUT LENGTHS, on (22 Ga.) T-100 1-90 1-80 T-73 
Butler,Pa, A10 RR.) ccccee ios ene SS Sapa 
Vandergritt, Pa. bs eoscccesee 12.90 13.75 14.75 15.25 


TINPLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
Coke (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5.$8.45 * 4 

Fairfield,Ala. T2. 8.55 


Pitts, Cal. Cll .. 9.20 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 8.55 
Warren,O. R2 .. 8.45 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 8.45 
Yorkville,O. W10 8.45 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 
Fairfield,Ala. .T2 ......$7.60 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........7.50 
Irvin,Pa. US ..cccccceeddO 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.60 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.50 
SHEETS, LT. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......$8.40 


SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
(Commercial Quality) 

Gary,Ind, U5 ........$9.50 

Yorkville,O. W10 ......9.50 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 5.20 


Gary,Ind. U5 ..........5.20 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......6.05 
Middletown,O. A10 ....5.20 


Niles,O. N12 
Weirton,W.Va. 


eer cece ee oD 


Wé6e ....5.20 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot fron 
Middletown,O, Al0 .....5.60 










STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
roy fog ae R2 ..3.50 














Alton,IIl,. Li .........3.95 
” a fgg Al0 ....3.50 
Atlan' All ..000000.4.05 
peal Ala. T2 .. ed 


Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) S1 
Buffalo(27) R2 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 .... 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 
Detroit Mi .... 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 . 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4. 15 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........3.50 
Houston, Tex. S5 ........3.90 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.50 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2..3.50 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5...4.10 
pore hal (32)B2 4 


Milton,Pa, 


ose ccce e400 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.55 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....4.00 
No. Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.50 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...4.25 
Riverdale,Ill, Al ......3.50 


Sharon,Pa, S. 
So.Chicago, Ill. 
So.SanFrancisco B3 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 
Torrance,Calif, C11 





Weirton, Ww. Va. 


6 
00 WestLeechburg,Pa. Ad. ‘3:75 


Youngstown U5, Y1 ....3.50 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgprt,Conn.(10) S15. . 45 
s 5 





40 Dearborn, Mich, D3 
0 Detroit D2 


Midland,Pa, C18 .....5.8 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) S15.5.45 
Sharon,Pa occccce ole 

Youngstown U5 ......5.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 ..5.50 
Berea,O. C7 -6, 
Bridgeprt, Conn. (i0) "Si5: 5.35 
Butler,Pa. A10 

Cleveland AT, JB .. 







Detroit M1 ....... 
Dover,0O. (40) Ge 
Ecorse,Mich. 
Follansbee, W.Va. 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ....6.30 
FranklinPark, ee 4.90 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. « 
Lackawanna,N. ty. 
LosAngeles Cl y 
Mattapan,Mass, T6 ....5.5u 
Middletown,O. Al0 .... 
NewBritain(10) S15. .5.35 
NewCastle,Pa, B4 .... 
NewCastle, Pa. (40) E5. ‘5. 25 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 ...5.85 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 ...5.15 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 


Riverdale,Ill.(40) Al 

Rome,N.Y. eccccce old 

Sharon,Pa. S3 . 

SparrowsPoint,Md. B: 
R5 





Trenton,N.J. -6.00 
Wallingford,Conn. w2 5.85 
Warren,O.(40) T5 ....5.25 
Warren,O. R2 ....... 4.65 
Weirton, W.Va. we oo 0 4.65 
Youngstown C8 (40) ..5.25 
Youngstown Y1 .......4.65 


STRIP, Electro Galvanized 








Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 5.8 
ROOFING SHORT TERNES Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.70 Dover,O. G6 ..........5.50 
(8 Ib Coated Gary,Ind. U5 ........5.50 bing A Es oo a 
srouston, Tex, S85... 5.90 Weirton a oon of 
Gary,Ind. US ..........9.50 KansasCity,Mo, S5 ....6.10 Youngstown C8 ........5.25 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
High-Strength Low Alloy Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ....5.30 Berea,O. C7 .......00¢ --. 680 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.55 Bridgeport,Conn. (a0) 8 $15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.95 Bristol,Conn. W ii ats 7.70 9.65 ond 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.30 Carnegie,Pa. S18 . --. €80 7.40 9.35 11:65 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.20 Cleveland AT ......-.. 4.65 645 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Gary,Ind, U5..........5.30 Dearborn,Mich. D3..... 5.60 7.05 7.65  ... sees 
Ind.Harb.,Ind, I-2 ....5.30 Detroit D2 ........++ 5:00 6:65 VE5. oss ce 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, Y1..5. a4 Dover,O. G6 seeee 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 FranklinPark,Il, Té6 .. 5.00 6.60 7.55 9.50 11.80 
LosAngeles(25) B3 Harrison,N.J, C18 .... ae ooo «680 9.08 1 
Seattle B3 ..... Mattapan,Mass. T6 ... 50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. -5.40 NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
So.SanFrancisco(25) B3.6.05 NewCastle,Pa, B4 .... 5.35 680 7.40 9.35 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.95 NewCastle,Pa. E5 .... 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Warren,O. +++eeee-0-30 NewHaven,Conn, D2... 5.85 6.75 17.35 bits «he 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....5.75 NewYork W3 -..-.... 2... 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Youngstown Yi ......5.80 pawtucket,R.I. Ns: 
Youngstown U5 ........5.30  Cleve.orPitts.Base ... ... 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Worcester,Mass.,Base. 5.85 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Sharon,Pa. sesccsee 6.05 ~6.80 7.40 9.85 Iie 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Trenton,N.J. RS ....0- .- 9.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Cleveland J5 cc.cccoce -6.70 Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 5.85 6.75 7.35 9.30 11.60 
maaan AY 6.55 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Dover,O, G6 .........-7.30 Worcester,Mass, A7 ... 4.95 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.95 Worcester,Mass. T6 .. 5.50 6.75 7.70 9.65 11.95 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..6.49 Youngstown ee Te <M Oe ie 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .........6.55 R 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.40 Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Warren,O. R2 ........6.55 Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... --. 10.30 12.50 15.35 
Weirton,W.Va. Wé6 ...7.20 Harrison,N.J. C18 .... +» 10.30 12.50 15.35 
Youngstown Y1 ......7.05 NewYork WS ......6- «ee 10.30 12.50 15.35 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G1 Geneva Steel Co. 


Key to Producers 


Acme Steel Co. 

Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
American Steel & Wire 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co, 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 

A13 American Cladmetals Co, 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac, Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Boiardi Steel Corp. 

B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Co. 

B14 A. M, Byers Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 

C2 Calumet Steel Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 
Cleve, Cold Rolling Mills 
Cold Metal Products Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 





C11 Columbia Steel Co, 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Steel Corp. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 
Disston & Sons, Henry 
Driver Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assbc, 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co, 
E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co.° 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Steel 
3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Frtez-Moon Tube Co. 

F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 


G2 Globe Iron Co. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp, 
Greer Steel Co. 

Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co 
Jessop Steel Co. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp, 

8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Electric Steel 
Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Lone Star Steel Co. 


6 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. 


Johnson Steel & Wire Co, 
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MARKET PRICES 





STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 
gen any gpa (10)815 10.75 
Carnegie,Pa. e+ 10.60 
Cleveland a 0 00ccce 00.00 
eeeeee 10.50 
- + 11.65 
+++ -10.60 
dland,Pa. ..C18 ....10.60 
NewBritn, Conn. (10)815 10.75 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8.10.75 
Pawtucket,R.I.(12) N8.11.05 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........10.60 
Worcester,Mass. A7 . a 
Youngstown C8 ...... 10.60 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Asland,Ky. (8) Al0 . we 
Warren,O. R2 ......6.-4e1 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Warren,O. R2 .........5.25 


TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 

Atlanta All  ....cccce cd. 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .... 15 
Youngstown U5 .......3.75 





© 
o 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 


(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
AlabamaCity R2. 5.70 5.95 
Aliquippa J5 ... 5.70 6.15 
Atlanta All .... 5.95 6.40 
Bartonville(19)K4 5.70 6.15 
Buffalo W12 ... 4.85 ... 
Cleveland A7 ... 5.70 6.15 
Crawfordsville M8 5.95 6.40 
Donora,Pa. A7 .. 5.70 6.15 
Duluth,Minn. AZ. 5.70 6.15 
Fairfield T2 ... 5.70 6.15 
Houston,Tex. S5 . 6.10 6.55 
Johnstown B2 .. 5.70 6.15 
Joliet,IIl. A7 ...5.70 6.15 
KansasCy,Mo. S5. 6.30 6.75 
Kokomo C16 ... 5.80 6.05 


LosAngeles B3 .. 6.65 .. 


Minnequa C10 ... 5.95 4.45 
Monessen P7 ... 5.95 6.40 
Palmer W12 ....5.15 ... 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 6.65 6.80 
Prtsmth.(18)P12 . 6.10 6.60 
Rankin A7 ...... 5.70 6.15 
So.Chicago R2 .. 5.70 5.95 
So.S.Fran. C10 .. 6.65 7.10 
SparrowsPt. B2 .. 5.80 6.25 
Sterling, Ill. (Nis 5.70 6.15 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 5.70 6.15 


Torrance,Cal. C11 6.65 ... 
Worcester AZ ... 6.00 


ROPE WIRE 

Alton,IIl. Li 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Fostoria,O. S1 \. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 8.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 8.55 
Monessen,Pa. P7. 8.80 
Palmer,Mass.W12 8.85 
Portsmouth,O. P12 8.55 
Roebling,N.J. R5. 8.85 
SparrowsPt. B2.. 8.65 
Struthers,O. Y1.. 8.55 
Worcester J4, T6. 8.85 


(A) 
«+. 8.65 
K4 8.55 8.80 





(A) Plow and Mild Plow. 
(B) Improved Plow. 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 
Low oe 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2...4.85 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......4.85 

Atlanta All ..........-510 

Alton,IIl. Li ..........5.05 

Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..4.85 

Buffalo W12 .......+0004 

Chicago W13 ..........5.10 

Cleveland A7, C20 

Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 5.10 


Donora,Pa. AZ ........4.85 
Duluth,Minn, A7 ......4.85 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ++ 04.85 


Fostoria, O. (24) s1 F 
po aa 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....4. 
po) ee a ee 
Q KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Kokomo, Ind, C16 ......4.95 
LosAn; 





geles BS \ 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 occ ce lO 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 5.10 
Newark, 6-8 ga. I-1 ..5.50 
No.Tonawanda Bll ...4.85 


05 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....5.15 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ... 
2 





120-485 5, 


WIRE, MB Spring High Carbon 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.25 

Alton,IIl. Li . 

Bartonville, Ill(1) a 
‘alo W 


ev ccce ee 06.45 
hes 
- -6.25 





Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 .8.05 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 .6.25 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....6.55 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...7.20 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....6. 

Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.25 
So.Chicago,IIl R2 .....6.25 
So.SanFrancisco C10 ...7.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .6.35 
Mtruthers,O. Li 2.000. 8, 
Trenton,N.J. A7 .. 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 .. 
Worcester A7, T6, wiz. 258 
Worcester, Mass. J4 ....6.75 


WIRE, Fine & ie wee 
K4 8.90 









WIRE, Upholst ri 
Aliquipga, a. 15 Serine | s. 90 


Alto’ nil. eccccece 5610 
Buffalo wit occccccce oe 90 
Cleveland A7 ........ - 5.90 
Donora,Pa. AZ ...-..+- 5.90 
Duluth,Minn. A7 .....5.90 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.90 


LosAngeles B3 ........ 85 
Monessen,Pa, P7, P16 ‘5. 90 
NewHaven,Conn, AZ ..6.20 
Palmer,Mass. W12 - 6.20 


Pittsburg, Calif. Cll ...6.85 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ...5.90 
Roebling,N R5_.....6.20 
So.Chicago, Ill. R2 ....5.9 

So.SanFrancisco C10 ..6.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.00 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ..6.85 
Trenton,N.J. A7 .....-.. 6.20 


Waukegan,Ill, A7 .. 
Worcester,Mass, A7 . 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-151/2 Ga. Col. 
25 AlabamaCity, Ala, R2 ..127 
Ala.City, Ala. ,17- isga.R2 “214 
Aliquippa, Pa. '9- 14%ga.J5 131 
Atlanta All eed 

Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..131 





B. 

A gga os Bartenville, I. (ly K4 ..8.90 crawfordsville,ind, M8 ..133 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 4.85 Chicago W13 ..........8.90 Feary bag perenn or 
So.SanFrancisco C10....5. 80 Cleveland A7 ..........8.90 Fairies ld oy mane +i 131 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.95 Crawfordsville,Ind. M 5 Hous aie vag Raia 

pia Fostoria,O. S1 ouston,Tex. S5 .......139 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.85 ¥08 a, ececcce Johnstown,Pa. B2 131 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........4. Johnstown,Pa. B2 Johnstown.17, 7a..6” Be": “205 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.80 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......8.90 Scceasee seek a” B2 * "208 
Waukegan,IIl. A7 .....4.85 Monessen,Pa. P16 ......8.90 Jojiet,I, AT... 22131 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.5.15 Palmer,Mass. W12 .....9.20 KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....143 

Portsmouth,O. P12 ....8.90 ng aie 

WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat Roeblin; N.J. R5 “9.20 Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... 3 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ......6.20 Se poens Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Buffalo W12 sees te (8.85 Ween St 2° 2e:BO2 SonesaenF6. PT ..... 
Cleveland A7 ..........5.85 Voreester,Mass. A7 T6. 9.20 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll... 1154 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. . 20 WIRE, Barbed Col. Portsmouth,O. (18) P12 .138 
Detroit D2 ...........6.20 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...137 Rankin,Pa, ecccccecckeh 
Dover,O. G6 ..........6.20 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 141 So. Chicago, TM, RB 2.0.0 cll 
Fostoria,O. S1 .........6.00 Atlanta All ..... cece 44 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 .... 2131 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......5.70 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..144 FENCE POSTS 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..6.20 Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 ..146 ChicagoHts.,Ill, C2 140 
Massillon,O. R8 .......5.85 Donora,Pa, A7 .........141 Duluth, Minn, BT” vecces 125 
Monessen,Pa. P16 .....5.85 Duluth,Minn, A7........141 Franklin,Pa. F5 ....... 4 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ......6.10 Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......141 Huntington.W.Va. W7 ..140 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...6.50 Houston,Tex. S85 .......149 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 140 
Pawtucltet,R.I.(12) N&..6.85 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......141 Marion,O. Pll ........ 4 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ......6.15 Joliet,Ill. AZ ...........141 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 130 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.15 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...... 153 Moline,Ill. R2 ........ 3 
Worcester,Mass. T6 ....6.50 Kokomo,Ind, C16 ... eo Peavey oy —- 
Worcester,Mass. W12 ...6.65 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....i4? wwilliamsport,Pa. S19 ...150 


WIRE, Galv'd ACSR for Cores 
Bartonvill e,Ill, K4 .....8.50 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ......8.50 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......8.80 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .8.60 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......8.50 
WIRE, Tire Bead 
Bartonville,Il.(1) K4..10.90 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ....11.40 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....11.55 
An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 ggee) a Stone 
Aliquippa +++10.15 12.15 
Bartonville(1)K4 10. 35 11.95 
Cleveland A7 ..10.25 12.15 
Orawfrdsville M8.10.30 12.00 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..10.40 13.00 
Johnstown B2 ..10.25 12.15 
Kokomo C16 ....10.25 11.95 
Minnequa C10 ..10.40 12.40 


o Palmer,Mass.W12.10.25 12.15 


Pitts.Cal. C11 ..10.60 12.50 
Prtsmth.(18) P12.10.55 12.30 
SparrowsPt. B2..10.35 12.25 
Waukegan A7 ..10.25 12.15 





Monessen,Pa, P7 
Pittsburg, Calif. ci1 Prey. | 
Portsmouth,O. (18) P12. “+248 
Rankin,Pa, 141 
So.Chicago,Ill. 
So.SanFran.,Calif. C10 ..161 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..143 


Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 .... 9 
BALE TIES, Saade ‘Se 
AlabamaCity, Ala. 

Atlanta All ........... 128 
Bartonville, Ill. (19) K4 .123 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .132 
Donora,Pa. A7 ........123 
Duluth,Minn. A7 ......123 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 123 
Joliet,T. AT ...0cccceee12d 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 135 
Kokomo,Ind C16 ....... 125 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....128 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....147 
So. Chicago,II] R2 .....123 
So.SanFran.,Calif. C10 .147 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..125 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....123 











Key to Producers 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
M5 Medart Co. 

M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M9 Midvale Co, 

M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M13 Monarch Steel Co. 

M14 McInnes Steel Co. 


N2 National a. - 

N3 National Tube C 

NS Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
N6 NewEng-HighCarb., Wire 
N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
N12 Niles Rolling Mill Co. 
N14 Nrthwst.Steel Roll. Mills 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N16 New Delphos Mfg, Co. 


O03 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 
Oregon Steel Mills 
Pacific States Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem, 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

P9 Pittsburgh Tube Co. 

Pil Pollak Steel Co. 


P12 Portsmouth vag 
Detroit Steel Co: 

P13 Precision Drawn Steel 

P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt C 

P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 

P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 

P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A, 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
RelianceDiv.,Eaton Mfg. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Sloss-Sheffield S.&I. Co. 
$13 Standard Forgings Corp. 
$14 Standard Tube Co 

$15 Stanley Works 

S16 Struthers Iron & Steel 
S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
818 Superior Steel Corp. 

S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

$20 Southern States Steel 


Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. 
Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div. 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 


Ulster Iron Works 
Universal Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Co. 
2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 
Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. 
West. Auto. Mach.Screw 
9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div. 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Stee! Co. 


Y1 YoungstownSheet&Tube 





TRACK rt me pied 
KansasCity,M 9.85 
Lebanon, Pa, (21) Be “T9185 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..9. 





NAILS & STAPLES, ty 


To dealers & mfgrs. (7) Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..118 
= py Pa.(13) J5 118 
Atlanta All ........+. 121 
Bartonville, Ill. om Bi K4 ..118 
Chicago,Ill, W13 ......118 
Cleveland AQ ....--eee 25 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 .122 
Donora,Pa, AT ......-. 18 
Duluth,Minn, A7 ...... 118 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 118 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ..... 126 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......126 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 118 
Joliet,.I. AT ..cccoeee 18 
KansasCity,Mo, S85 ....130 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 120 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....223 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 1 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
a we 12 
Rankin, ° 
Bo Chicago,Tii, R2° 








SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..120 
Sterling,Il1.(1) N15 118 
Torrance,Calif, C11 138 
Worcester,Mass. A7 124 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .$7.35 
Wheeling.W.Va. W10 ..7.35 
TIE PLATES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 4.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........4.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..4.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.50 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.50 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 -4.65 
Seattle BS ......eeeee 4.65 
Steelton,Pa. B2 . . 4.50 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.65 
JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa, U5 ......4.70 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... 4.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 4.70 
Joliet,Tll. U5 .... - 4.70 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2- 4.70 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...4.70 
Steelton,Pa, B2 ......- 4.70 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 

Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.6.15 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... “6. i 
Pittsburgh J5 15 


Seattle BS ........-- 0:85 
So.Chicago,Il], R2 ....6.15 
Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 6.15 
Youngstown R2 ...... 6.15 


AXLES 





Pittsburgh O3, P14 9.85 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 813 ....5.60 
Benttle BB .cccccccces 10.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.60 

Std. Tee Rails 

Std. Std. All 60 Ib 
RAILS No.1 No.2 No.2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa. ys cescocce 3.60 3.50 3.55 4.00 
Ensley, Ala. eeces 3.60 3.50 ees 4.00 
Fairfield, Ala, 2" ececccece eee ee eas 4.00 
Gary,Ind. UB .ccccccccce 3.60 3.50 3.55 nes 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 eee “as eae 5.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ...... 3.60 3.50 3.55 nat 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... o's ese «.-(16)4.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..... 3.60 3.50 - 4.00 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 3.60 3.50 4.50 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ........ 3.60 3.50 aad 
Williamsport,Pa, S19 ee aes 4.75 
(s) 16 e and ond 
cpepinns Att gin, van " base, 
urg! 
Grade $per tb (11) Cleveland & Pitta, base 

Regular Carbon ...... 0.230 (12) Worcest: 





Special Carbon . 
Oil Hardening 


5% Cr Hot Work . 0.350 

Hi-Carbon-Cr ........ 0.635 
Grade by Anaylsis 
Ww Cr V Co 

18 4 1 eeee 1.505 


18 4 2 eeee 1.650 
20.25 4.25 1.6 12.25 ss 
19 4 2 7 

4.75 2: 125 
9 2.445-2.45 
eee 1.6025 


18.25 4.25 1 
1 4 2 
13.5 4 3 
Mo 
6 
1 8.5 
A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, 
U4, V2, and V3. 


5 0.96-0.965 
190 


0.810 
Tool steel producers include: 
c9, C13, 
C18, D4, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88, 





poem cel 


@) os base. 
2) Angles, ames bands. 


Ratnto —~¥ 

) Philadelphia del. 

) Chicago or ro. base. 
7 To jobbers, 3 cols. lower. 





Mass. 
(13) Add 0.500 for 17 Ga. 
heavier. 
(14) Also wide al beams. 


21) New Haven, 


22) ae San Francisco Bay 


( 

( 

(23) 28 G Ga. 36” wide. 
(24) Deduct 0.20c, finer than 
( 

( 


24 
hd Ga. 

25) B: r mill bands. 

26) Reinforcing, mill 
lengths, to wr 

to consumers, 

(27) Bar mill sizes. 

(28) Bonderized. 

133} Subject &. 10m | increase, 

.35e for 


& narrower. 
(38) 14 gage & “lighter: 
& narrow 
(39) 48” and narrower. 
(40) eee than 0.035”; 
0.035” | heavier, 
0.25¢ higher. 
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You 
for SIMPLE BRAZING or COMPLEX STRESS-RELIEVING ia 
J ‘J z ¥%" 
Simple, direct-flame Gas equipment, consisting Motorcycle frames are charged into Gas-fired vel 
of Furkert Gas air mixer, four Block burners, Despatch stress-relieving furnace. Cycle varies nS 
two-position fixture and automatic timer, silver from 2 to 2 hr; automatically controlled tem- Col 
brazes steering heads to Harley-Davidson peratures range from 350° to 1200° F, depend- and 
motorcycle frames at a 34 per br rate. ing on parts being stress-relieved. 2 
pol 
quo 
R2, 
Pa. 
1% 
SEA 
ELE 
Siz 
Incl 
2 
2M 
3 
3% 
4 
5 
6 
( 
Yo 
lov 
wi 
0. 
In 
1 
13 
13 
13 
VERSATILE GAS makes an easy job of VERSATILE GAS makes a multi-duty 2 
silver brazing. The simple Gas equipment stress-relieving furnace of the GAS oven at : 
provides scale-free work, steps up produc- Harley-Davidson. Size: 16’ long, 10’ wide, J 
tion, assures uniformity. The GAS flame is 1244’ high. Used to stress-relieve frames, 
automatically timed to give a brazing cycle safety bars, cams, forks, etc. Range: 350° 
of 13%4 minutes, a 34 per hr rate. to 1200° F. Cycle: 1% to 2 hr. 
s 
3 
3 
: 
GAS is the Production-Line Fuel. Gas is versatile and temperatures can be controlled . 
automatically and precisely; Gas is adaptable to simple direct-flame processes or 
complex heat-treating furnaces. Find out how GAS will work for you—call your Gas é 
Company Representative, today. 
: : 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION MORE AND MORE... | 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. | 
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MARKET PRICES 














STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 
Carload Discounts from List, % “ 





BUTTWELD 
Size List Pounds 
Inches Per Ft PerFt A B c D E F 
% 5.5¢ 0.24 34.0 32.0 oe. +05 +2.5 ee 
% 6.0 0.42 28.5 26.5 oo $3.5 +5.5 ae 
% 6.0 0.57 23.5 21.5 e+» +10.0 +12.0 an 
% 8.5 0.85 36.0 34.0 35.0 12.0 10.0 11.9 
% (11.5 1.18 39.0 37.0 38.0 16.0 14.0 15.0 
1 17.0 1.68 41.5 39.5 405 19.5 17.5 18.5 
1% 23.0 2.28 42.0 44.0 41.0 20.5 22.5 19.5 
1% 27.5 2.78 42.5 41.5 41.5 21.5 20.0 20.5 
2 37 3.68 43.0 41.0 42.0 22.0 20.0 21.0 
2% 58.5 5.82 43.5 41.5 bor 23.0 21.0 22.0 
76.5 7.62 43.5 41.5 23.0 21.0 22.0 
Column A: Etna, Pa. N2 and sein 4 on 3%”, 4”; Butler, 


F6; Benwood, W. Va., 3% points lower on %", 
1% points lower on 4%”, and 2 points lower on %”, Wi0: 
Sharon, Pa. M6, 1 point higher on %”, 2 points lower on 
, and %”. Wheatland, Pa. W9, 2 points lower on %”, 
3”; Following make 4%” and larger: Lorain, O., N3; 
ER ME. R2 and 364% on 3%” and 4”; Youngstown 
Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5; Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11% 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 24% on 
3%” and 4”. 
Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2. 
Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., Y1; Alton, IIl., 
(Gary base) 2 points lower discount L1. 
Column D: Butler, Pa. F6, %-%"; Benwood, W. Va. W10, 
— plus 4% on %”, plus 6% on \”, plus 13% on af 
and 15.5% on 3%”, 4”; Sharon, Pa. M6, plus 2.5 on %”", 
point lower on %”", %”, 1% points lower on 1” and our, 
2 points lower on 1%”, 2”, 2%” and 3”, Wheatland, Pa. 
W9, add 2 points on %”, 4%”, %”, 1 point lower on %”, 2 
points lower on 1”, 1%”, 2”, 1% points lower on 1%”, 
2%", 3”. Etna, Pa. N2 and 15.5% on 3%”, 4” Following 
quote only on %” and larger: Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown 
R2, and 154% % on 3%” and 4”; Youngstown Y1. Aliquippa, 
Pa. J5 quotes 1 point lower on 4%”, 2 i ans lower on 1”, 
3”. 


Pa. %-%", 


1%", 2”, 1% points lower on 14”, 2%” and 
SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per ‘er Ft A B c D 
2 37.0c 3.68 29.5 8.0 29.5 8.0 
2% 58.5 5.82 32.5 11.5 32.5 11.5 
76.5 7.62 32.5 11.5 32.5 11.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 34.5 13.5 34.5 13.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 34.5 13.5 34.5 13.5 
5 1.48 14.81 37.0 16.0 37.0 16.0 
6 1.92 19.18 37.0 16.0 37.0 16.0 
Column A: 


Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 
Column B: Aliquippa J5 quotes 1% pts lower on 2”, 
lower on 2%-6 in.; Lorain N3; Youngstown Y1. 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 


1 pt 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l, prices, dollars per 100 ft. mill; 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 


minimum 














—Seamless— Elec. Weld 
H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
13.45 16.47 15.36 15.36 
16.09 19.71 15.61 18.19 
17.27 21.15 17.25 20.30 
19.29 23.62 19.62 23.09 
21.62 26.48 21.99 25.86 
24.35 29.82 24.50 28.84 
26.92 32.97 26.98 31.76 
29.65 36.32 29.57 34.76 
32.11 39.33 31.33 36.84 
34.00 41.64 32.89 38.70 
CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 
Stri 
Cold-Rolled Sheets 
—Plates— Carbon Base Cu Base 
Cladding Carbon Base Both Carbon Base Both 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Sides 10% 20% Sides 
WERT sss acess “saee 5560 soos GOeee 26.24— 177.00 
7.50 
304 . 25.00 29.50 24.50 27.50- 77.00 
Aw § 
tee. Te -  Areeee e eee Arr 
310 TE. sacs. Sais) Jovuace eibieje 144.00 
316 ... 29. 34.00 . 26.00 35.92- ose 
36.50 
317 ... 34.50 39.00 * rac ooee eee 
318 ... 33.50 38.00 er cay eccs 
321 ... 26.50 Pe . 23.00 33.00 111.00 
347 ... 27.50 32.00 . 24.00 33.50— 2130.00 
33.83 
405 ... 21.25 27.75 . : 
410 ... 20.75 27.25 .... Scns Sesie sees 
Nickel. 33.55 45.15 41.00 54.00 .... cane 
Inconel, 41.23 54.18 .... nae «eee 165.00 
Monel . 34.93 46.28 oem 
Copper® ...0. seas 23.70¢ 29.65t eee eee cee 
* Deoxidized. f 20.20c for hot- rolled. t 26.40c for hot- 


rolled, Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 
less plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa, A3 and New Castle, 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. C22, Coates- 
ville, Pa. L7 and Washington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, 
monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; nickel, “copper-clad strip, 
Carnegie, Pa., . Production point for copper-base 
sheets is Carnegie, Pa. A13. 


BOLTS, NUTS 


STAINLESS STEEL 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS Bars 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; Wire 
per cent off list for less than C.R. Struc- 
case lots to consumers) Lg Sheets sate turals 
6 in. and shorter: 301... 41.00 34.00 31. 
%-in. & smaller diam. 15 302... 41.25 36.75 31.50 
fe-in. & %-in. ..... 18.5 303... 43.25 40.25 34.00 
%-in. and larger .... 17.5 304 43.25 38.75 33.00 
Longer than 6 in.: 309... 56.00 55.00 44.75 
All diams. ......... 14 316... 57.00 59.00 49.25 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 321... 49.25 48.25 37.00 
Chana... . 347... 53.75 52.25 41.50 
over 6 in. long ..... 21 = poy 4 poy od a 
eel 416. } 0 ; 
ee ene Coneinge Se am... sae 400 8S 
Plow ee iy pape joy 4 re 
l.. 5 6.0 14. 
Step, Elevator, “Tap and 4, 502... 28.50 27.00 15.25 
SPIPS (DONE: Occ Seicsicca5:s 12 Balt., Types 301-347 sheet, 


Boiler & Fitting-Up bolts 31 
NUTS 
H.P. & C.P. 
Square: 
%-in. & smaller 15 15 
fs-in. & %-in.. 12 6.5 
%-in.-1%-in. .. 9 1 
15-in. & larger 7.5 1 


Reg. Hvy. 


H.P. Hex.: 
%-in. & smalier 26 22 
fein. & %-in. . 16.5 6.5 
% -in.-1%-in. 12 2 
15%-in. & larger 85 2 
C.P. Hex.: 


44-in. & smaller 26 22 
fs-in. & %-in.. 23 
%-in, & 1%-in. 19.5 12 
15-in. & larger 12 6.5 
SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 
Reg. Hvy. 
%-in, & smaller... 35 
fr-in. & %-in. .. 29.5 22 
%-in.-1%-in. .... 24 15 
1%-in. & larger. 13 8.5 
L 


ight 
ye-in. & smaller ..... 35 
Y%-in. to %H-in. ....-- 28.5 
%-in. to 1%4-in. ...... 26 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in —— 
Plain finish ...... 48 & 10 
Plated finishes .... 31 & 10 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 


6 in. or shorter: 
5g-in. & smaller .... 42 
%-in. through lin. . 34 


Longer than 6 in.: 


5g-in. & smaller ... 26 
%-in. through 1 in. . 4 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam. x 6 in. and 


GONIEE ccc accccdcos 38 
1 in. and smaller diam. 
XK over 6 in. ..cccoce 26 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller.... 35 


\4-in. diam. & larger.. 16 
N.F. thread, all diams. 10 
RIVETS 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 7.85c 
ys-in. under 36 
WASHERS, WROUGHT 
F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 

bers List to _list-plus-$1. 
FLUORSPAR 
Metallurgical grade, f. o. b. 


shipping point, in Ill, Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70%, $43; 
60%, $40. 


Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $33-$35. 


ELECTRODES 
(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 





GRAPHITE 
Inches———— Cents 
Diam. Length per lb 
17,18,20 60,72 17.85 
8 to 16 48,60,72 17.85 
48,60 19.57 
6 48,60 20.95 
CARBON 
35,40 110 8.03 
30 65,84,110 8.03 
24 72 to 104 8.03 
17 to 20 34,90 8.03 


except 303 and 309 E2. 
Brackenridge, Pa., Sheets A4 
quotes slight variations on 
Types 301-347. 
Bridgeville, Pa., bars, 
sheets & strip U4. 
Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502, A10. 
Carnegie, Pa., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 501 & 502 and 0.25c 
lower on Types 302, 304, 
321, 347; 0.50c lower on 
Types 309 and 316 S18. 
Cleveland, strip A7. 
Detroit, strip M1 quotes 
34.00c on Type 301; 36.50c, 


wire, 


302; 38.50c, 304; 58.50c, 
316; 52.00c, 347; 30.50c, 
410; 31.00c, 430. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., bars, wire 


A4 quotes slight variations 


Duquesne, Pa., b 
Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
wire, except Types 501 & 
502 J6 quotes slight varia- 
tions on Types 301-347. 
Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 U5. 
Harrison, N. J., 

wire C18. 
Massillon, O., all items, R2. 
McKeesport, Pa., strip, Type 
410; bars & wire, Types 
410 through 430 and 31.25c 
on Type 302, 33.75c on 
303, 32.75c on 304, 48.75c 
on 316, 36.75c on 321, 
41.25c on 347 F2. 
McKeesport, Pa., bars, sheets 


strip and 


except Type 416 U5. 
Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 


416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 
Midland, sheets & strip C18. 
Munhall, Pa., bars U5. 
Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 
Reading, Pa., strip except 

34.25¢ on Type 301 and 

56.00c on 309; bars, except 
on Type 301 and 
45.25¢ on 309 C4. 

Pa., strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 416, 501, 
502 and 34.25c on Type 
301 S3. 

So. Chicago, IIL, 
structurals U5. 
Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 

& structurals C18. 
Titusville, Pa., bars, U4. 


bars & 


off Wallingford, Conn., strip, W2 


quotes 0.25c higher. 
Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip, except 0.25c high- 
er on Type 301 J3. 
Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
except 303, 309; 316 sheets 
62.00c, strip 64.00c W4. 
Watervliet, N. Y., structurals 
& bars A4 quotes varia- 
tions on Types 301-347. 
Waukegan, bars & wire A7. 
West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
A4 quotes slight variations 
on Types 301-347. 
Youngstown, strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 and 34.25c on 
Type 301. 


COAL CHEMICALS 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol - -30.00-35.00 
Toluol, one deg.. .26.00-33.00 
Industrial xylol .25.00-33.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia. $32-$45 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, non- 
returnable drums) ..17.25 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per -pound, f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as other- 
wise noted.) 


Sponge iron 
98-+-% Fe, carlots.. 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags. .8.85-9.95 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% “= 42.50 
Unannealed, 99 + % 
Fe 


Cents 
17.00 


Ceccceccocccos 6.50 
Unannealed, 99 % 
Fe (minus 325 
Meh) ccccccecce 58.50 
Powder Flakes ...... 48.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns . .83.00-148.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
BNOWEE ccccccccee 9.50 
Atomized, 500 Ib 
drums, freight 
allowed .......- . 33.50 
ANTIMONY occcccccccce 75.85 
Brass, 10-ton lots.30.00-33.25 
Bronze, 10-ton 
WRB coc cccccce 51.25-60.00 
Phosphor-Copper, 10 
tom 1OtS ceccscccces 50.00 
Copper: 
Electrolytic . -37.25-46.25 
educed ...... 33.75-37.00 
Lead cccccccccccccces 25.50 
Magnesium ......75.00-85.00 
Manganese: 
Minus 100-mesh .... 57.00 
Minus 35 mesh .... 52.00 
Minus 200 mesh .... 62.00 
Nickel unannealed ... 86.00 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 
WCB ccccccscccccces 45.00 
BINCON oc cccccccccccce 8.50 
Solder (plus cost of.. 
metal) .cccccccccce 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302 .. 83.00 


Zinc, 10-ton lots. .23.00-30.50 


Tungsten Dollars 
Melting grade, 99%, 60 to 
200 mesh, freight allowed: 
1000 Ib and over .. 6.00 
Less than 1000 Ib .. 6.15 
98.8% minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed: 
1000 Ib and over ... 
Less than 1000 lb .. 


Molybdenum: 
99.9%, minus 200 mesh 3.25 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. 


4.25 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connellsvil,fur. .$14.50-15.00 
Sonnelsvll,fdry. .17.00-18.00 


New River foundry 21.30 
Wise county, foundry ..15.95 
Wise county, furnace ..15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 


Kearny, N. J. ovens. .$22.75 
Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, del...*24.80 
Chicago ovens.......+- 23.00 
Chicago, del. ....... 24.50 
Terre Haute, ovens - 22.50 
Milwaukee, ovens .23.75 
Indianapolis, ovens ....22.75 
Chicago, del. ....... 26.42 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 25.85 
Detroit, del. .......- 26.85 
Ironton, O., ovens -22.50 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 25.12 
Painesville, O., ovens. .24.00 
Cleveland, del. ..... 25.82 
Erie, Pa., ovens ...... 23.50 
Birmingham, ovens 20.30 
Birmingham, del. 21.60 
Philadelphia, ovens ...22.70 


NevilleIsland,Pa.,ovens 23.00 


Swedeland, Pa., ovens.22.60 
St. Louis, ovens 
St. Louis, del. ...... 25.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. .22.50 
Cincinnati, del. ..... .12 
Detroit, ovens ........ 4.00 
Detroit, del. ........ 5.00 
Buffalo, del. ......-. 26.89 
Flint, del. ...ccccces 26.59 
Pontiac, del. ....... 25.47 
Saginaw, del. ...... 26.92 


*Or within $4.15 freight 
zone from works. 
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P 
Ze where 
vou find it! 


all it takes is a little DIGGING 
... 80 DIG, brothers, DIG! 
a a 


Dig out that plant scrap from every nook 








and cranny—turn in your production scrap 






on regular, frequent schedules— 
and you’ll feel good because you’re doing good 


for the entire metal industry! 





Superior Steel 


CORPORATION 
CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MARKET -P:RACES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. Prices listed were in efféct prior to Dec. 16 on which date CPR 98 be- 
came effective, Revised schedules will appear in following issues.) 
EETS-——- BARS— 


C.F. Rds. 








H.R. 18 Ga. Gal. ——STRIP——_— 

Heavier® CR. mae: 
New York (city) 6.27 
Nsw York(c’try) 5.97 
Boston (city) "a 
ong gg 

city) .. 

Philo, (orm). 
Balt. (city) ... 
Balt. (c’try) .. 
Norfolk, Va. .. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Wash, (w’hse). 
Buffalo (del.).. 
Buffalo (w’hse) 
Pitts. (w’hse).. : 7.75  5.65-5.95 
Detroit (w’hsé) 5.45-5.78  6.53-6.80 7.99  5.94-5.95 
Cleveland (del.) 5.80 6.60 8.30 5 ~ 
Cleve. (w’hse). 5.60 6.40 8.10 B69 ‘ p $:40-6.50 
Cincin. ‘(city).. 6.02 6.59 7.34 : 6.51 
Chicago (city). 5.80 6.60 7.95 6.50 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 7.75 : 6.30 
“Milwau. (city). 5.94 6.74 8.09 6.74 
Milwau. (c’try) 5.74 6.54 7.89 69 ¥ 6.54 
St. Louis (del.) 6.05 6.85 8.20 : 6.85 


H.R. Alloy 
H.R. Rds. 41405 








St. L. (w’hse). 5.85 6.65 
Kans. City(city) 6.40 7.20 
KansCity(w’hse) 6.20 7.00 


Birm’hm (city). 5.75 6.55 
Birm’hm(w’‘hse) 5.60 6.40 


Los Ang. (city) 6.55 8.10 
L. A. (w’hse). 6.35 7.90 


Seattle-Tacoma. 6.65 7.804 
San Francisco. . 7.05 8.603 


Prices do not include gage extras; ft prices include ea 
extra excluded); ¢ includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled oe - a or glsragre 


6.65 

5 7.20 

eee 5 7.00 
eee \e 7.53 
eee \e 7.53 
8.90 . 7.15 
8.70 5 7.55 
eee 5 8.20 
eee . 9.10 


11,15 


except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los anqees (gage 
nealed. Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: [oeieaaean strip, 2000 Ib. 


and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over; 2—500 to 1499 1b; 2. 3450 to 1499 lb; *—3500 lb and over; 5—1000 to 1999 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 

Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 

After adjustment for analysis, prices will be 
increased or decreased as the case may be for 
increases or decreases after Dec. 2, 1950, in 
applicable lake vessel rates, upper lake rail, 
freights, dock handling charges and taxes 
thereon. ‘ 
Old range bessemer ...... 7 
Old range nonbessemer 
Mesabi bessemer ...... 
Mesabi nonbessemer 
EMER PUOSPNOTUS occcccescesccccscccce 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents per unit, del. E Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56-62% concentrates 
contract ... 


ere ee eee eee) 


» Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
a basic, 60 to 68%: 
amen “contract 
North African hematites 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton unit, duty paid 
Foreign wolframite and —" 
net ton unit .. 
Domestic scheelite, — 


Manganese Ore 
Manganese, 48% nearby, * §$1.18-$1.22 per long 
ton unit, c.iff. U. S. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account; shipments against old contracts for 
48% ore are being received from some sources 
at 79.8-81.6c. 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and African 
48% 
48% 3:1 e 
48% PRCUDCO MCSA Be b'4b a Seles «+e -26.00 
South African Transvaal 
44% NO FAO ooccccccedccrecese eGateO0-s5.00 
SEH RO FRUO  oioccscccceccce ses 6eeesOOeOe 
Brazilian 
44% 2.5:1 lump 


45% 
48% 


48% Pp. 
Domestic—rail nearest seller 
TOW Sc vicassacccecssccceesccscscecqeeeul 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide concentrates per Ib, 
denum content, mines 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon fFerrochrome: Contract, c.l., 
lump, bulk 21.75c per lb of contained Cr. c.l., 
packed 22.65c, ton lot 23.80c, less ton 25.20c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%,) Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 


C 29.00c, 1.50% C 28.85c, 2% C 28.75c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
mage | Ferrochrome, High Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%). Contract, c.l. 8 M x D, bulk, 
23.25c per Ib of contained Cr. C.1., "packed 
24.15¢c, ton 25.50c, less ton 27.25c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Foundry Ferrochrome, Low Carbon: (Cr 50- 
54%, Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max.) Contract, 
carload, packed, 8 M x D, 16.35c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lot 17.2c; less ton lot, 18.4c, deliv- 
ered; spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 21.75c 
per Ib of contained chromium plus 12.4c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
21.90c per pound of contained chromium plus 
12.60c per pound of contained silicon, F.o.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 
Ferrochrome Silicon, No. 2: (Cr 36-39%, Si 
36-39%, Al 7-9%, C 0.05% max.) 21.75c per 
Ib cf contained silicon plus 12.4c per lb of 
contained silicon plus aluminum 3” x down, 
delivered. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe) 
Contract carload, i” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.08 per lb of contained chromium 
ton lot $1.10, less ton $1.12. Delivered. Spot 


add 5c. 
SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.00c per lb of contained Si; packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
freight not exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 12.40c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.0c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 17.1c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.6c, ton lot 16.75c, less ton 18.0c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


Note: Current prices on zirconium, calcium 
and briquetted alloys a on page 163, 
Dec. 10 issue; and 
“‘other’’ ferroalloys, page 155, Dec. 17. Refrac- 
tories prices were published on page 163, 
Dec. 10. 





Low-Aluminum Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.) Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 18.7c, ton lot i aoe less ton 20.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% ‘Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 20.0c per lb 
of Si, c.l. packed 21.2c, ton lot 22.1c, less ton 
23.1c. Add 1.5c for max, 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max, 

analyzing min. 96% Si. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 

Contract, basis f.ob. Niagara Falls, 

lump, carload, bulk, 9.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 11.30c, 200 to 1999 Ib 11.65c, 
smaller lots 12.15c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (V_ 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5%max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $3. 10 per Ib of contained 
Vv. Delivered, Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (V 35- =" Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3.2 Primos and High Speed 
Grades (V' 35- 55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.) $3.30. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, $1 per Ib; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.28 per Ib contained V,O,, freight allowed. 
Spot, add 5c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50%max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more, 1”x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1. 30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices’ 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $5.25 per 
lb contained B, delivered to destination. 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1:9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump, car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS* 
Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 10,000 Ib W or more, 
$5.00 per Ib of contained W; 20,000 lb W to 
10,000 Ib W, $5.10; less than "2000 Ib W, $5.22. 
Tungsten Powder: Carbon Reduced; (W 98.8% 
min.) 1000 Ib or more, $6.00 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $6.15. 


*Government ceiling prices, effective May 7, 
1951, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis. 
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MARKET PRICES 





CEILING PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices as set forth in Office of Price Stabilization ceiling price regulation No. 5, as amended Oct. 23, 1951 








STEELMAKING SCRAP 22. Springs and Crankshafts + 1.00 17. 2 feet and under ... + 6.00 (2) For hydraulically compressing 
COMPOSITE 23. Alloy Free turning .. — 3.00 18. 18 inches and under. + 8.00 Grade No. 13, $6. 
24. Heavy Turnings ....... — 1.00 19, Cast Steel, No. 1 .... + 3.00 For preparing into: 
| eee. $43.00 25. Briquetted Turnings ... Base 20. Uncut Tires .......... + 2.00 (3) Grade No. 16, $4. 
Dec. 13 43.00 26. No. 1 Chemical Borings — 3.00 21. Cut Tires ............ + 5.00 (4) Grade No, 17, $5. 
ee 7 oo 8 eS - 27. No. 2 Chemical Borings — 4. 4 (5) Grade No. 18, $7. 
Ae | eee 43.00 28. Wrought Iron ......... +10. Bolsters & Side Frames (6) Grade No. 21, $4. 
Rec. 205) ........ BO BO. MACHO 5.000 00se:e00 t 10-00 (7) Grade No. 23, $4. 
Dec. 1946 * 97.69 30. Hard Steel cut 2 ft & BS. Winbut 2. .2es.sa see « Base Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
ape ks “ under . cocccee + 3.00 23. CUE acccccceccccsses + BOD may be charged for intransit prepa- 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 31. Old Tin & Terne Plated 24. Angle, Splice Bars & ration of cast iron are limited to: 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and EES. 6k tdednus nace —10.00 MO ORE 6s ce arabes + 5.00 1) F i Grade N 
eastern Pennsylvania. 25. Solid Steel Axles +12.00 (4) to ae 7 rade No. 8 
Genet Ginies 26. Steel Wheels, No. 3 @ te Ga fe 
OVSIED - cc scacan cusses Base ) For preparing Grade No. 3 
When compressed constitutes: 27. Steel Wheels, No. 3 .. + 5.00 into Grade No. 11, §$7. 
32. No. 1 a TT ies 4 28. Spring Steel .......... + 5.00 3) = ood —— ae No. 
Basi int ceili rices per gross 33. No. 2 Bundles .... — 9. 29. Couplers & Knuckles.. + 5.00 
ton from waich maximum shipping 34. Other than material suit- 30. Wrought Iron .-...... + 8.00 _ Whenever scrap has arrived at its 
prices are computed on scrap of ve ot ae ae o Bi. Fireboxes ............. — 8,00 Pond a peo gale 
: Wn. wad Sage ssn eseu — 8. i ass 
dealer and industrial origin; and pres: NO eae ee : 6.00 scrap, no fee may be charged for 


from which ceiling on-line and ceil- 
ing delivered prices are computed 
on scrap of railroad origin. 





Grade 1 No. 1 No.1 
Bundles Heavy 
Dealer, Melt 
Indus-_ Reail- 
Basing Point trial road 
Alabama 4 Ala. = 00 $41.00 
Ashland, Ky. 42.00 44.00 
Atlanta, Ga. ..... 39.00 41.00 
Bethlehem, Pa. ... 42.00 44.00 
Birmingham, Ala. . 39.00 41.00 
Brackenridge, Pa... 44.00 46.00 
Buffalo, N. Y. ... 43.00 45.00 
Butler, Pa. --- 44.00 46.00 
Canmtem, ©. ..ccere 44.00 46.00 
Chicago, Ei, sabes 42.50 44.50 
Cincinnati, O. ... 43.00 45.00 
Claymont, Del. .... 42.50 44.50 
Cleveland, O. ... 43.00 45.00 
Coatesville, Pa. ... 42.50 44.50 
Conshohocken, Pa.. 42.50 44.50 
Detroit, Mich. ... 41.15 43.15 
Duluth, Minn. .... 40.00 42.00 
Harrisburg, Pa. .. 42.50 44.50 
Houston, Tex. ... 37.00 39.00 
Johnstown, Pa. .. 44.00 46.00 
Kansas City, Mo.. 39.50 41.50 
Kokomo, Ind. .... 42.00 44.00 
Los Angeles ..... 35.00 37.00 
Middletown, O. .. 43.00 45.00 
Midland, Pa, .... 44.00 46.00 
Minnequa, Colo. 38.00 40.00 
Monessen, Pa. ... 44.00 46.00 
Phoenixville, Pa. .. 42.50 44.50 
Pittsburg, Calif 35.00 37.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 44.00 46.00 
Portland, Oreg. 35.00 37.00 
Portsmouth, O. ... 42.00 44.00 
St. Louis, Mo. 41.00 43.00 
San Francisco 35.00 37.00 
Seattle, Wash, 35.00 37.00 
Mmarom, PR. ..002- 44.00 46.00 
Sparrows Pt., Md. 42.00 44.00 
Steubenville, O. 44.00 46.00 
Wf a, 44.00 46.00 
Weirton, W. Va. .. 44.00 46.00 
Youngstown, O. 44.00 46.00 


Differentials from Base 


Differentials per gross ton for other 
grades of dealer and _ industrial 
scrap: 


O-H and Blast Furnace Grades 


Restrictions on Use 


(1) Prices for Grades 11 and 23 may 
be charged only when shipped to a 
consumer directly from an industrial 
producer; otherwise ceiling prices 
shall not exceed prices established 
for Grades 12 and 8, respectively. 
(2) Prices established for Grades 26 
and 27 may be charged only when 
sold for use for chemical or anneal- 
ing purposes, and in the case of 
Grade 27, for briquetting and direct 
charge into an electric furnace; 
otherwise ceiling prices shall not ex- 
ceed price established for Grade 10. 
(3) Prices established for Grade 28 
may be charged only when sold to 
a producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise ceiling price shall not exceed 
ceiling price for corresponding grade 
of basic open-hearth. 

(4) Premiums for Grades 11-18, 20 
and 21 may be charged only upon 
OPS authorization or when sold for 
use in electric and open-hearth fur- 
naces or foundries. 

(5) Prices for Grade 29 may be 
charged only when sold for forging 
or reroiling purpose. 

(6) Prices for Grade 30 may be 
charged only when sold upon OPS 
authorization to a gray iron found- 
ry: otherwise price for Grade 20 
will prevail. 


Special Pricing Provisions 


(1) Sellers of Grades 26 and 27 
may make an extra charge of $1.50 
per ton for loading in box cars, or 
75 cents per ton for covering gon- 
dola cars with a weather-resistant 


covering. 
(2) Ceiling price of pit scrap, ladle 
scrap, salamander scrap, _ skulls, 


skimmings or scrap recovered from 
slag dumps and prepared to charg- 
ing box size, shall be computed by 
deducting from the price of No. 1 
heavy melting steel of dealer and 
industrial origin, the following 
amounts: Where iron content is 
85% and over, $6; 75% and over, 
$10; less than 75%, $12. 

(3) Ceiling price of any inferior 
grade of scrap not listed shall not 
exceed the price of No. 1 bundles 
less $15.00. 





33. No. 2 Sheet Scrap .... —13.00 
34. Carsides, Doors, Car 
Ends, cut apart ....... — 6.00 
35. Unassorted Iron & Steel — 6.00 
36. Unprepared scrap, not 
suitable for hydraulic 
compression .....2..ee. — 8.00 


Restrictions on Use 


(1) Price established for Grade 15 
may be charged only when pur- 
chased and sold for rerolling uses, 
otherwise, ceiling shall not exceed 
that for Grade 14. 

(2) Price established for Grade 30 
may be charged only when sold to 
a producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise, ceiling shall not exceed that 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
(3) Price for Grade 25 may be 
charged only when sold for rerolling 
and forging purposes; otherwise ceil- 
ing shall not exceed that for base 
grade (No. 


CAST IRON SCRAP 


Ceiling price per gross ton for fol- 
lowing grades shall be f.o.b. ship- 
ing point: 


Cast Iron: 


2. Ble. 2. SERADGIRD « occ0sss $49.00 
2. No. 2 (Charging Box).. 47.00 
3. No. 3 (Hvy. Breakable). 45.00 
4. No. 4 (Burnt Cast) 41.00 
5. Cast Iron Brake Shoes. 41.00 
Se ee 46.00 
7. Clean Auto Cast ...... 52.00 
8. Unstripped = Blocks 43.00 
9. Wheels, No, '1 ....063.. 7.00 
10. Malleable ............. 55.00 
11. Drop Broken Machinery. 52.00 
Restrictions on Use 
(1) Ceiling shipping point price 


which a basic open-hearth consumer 
may pay for No. 1 cast iron, clean 
auto cast, malleable or drop broken 
machinery cast shall be ceiling price 
for No. 2 charging box cast. 

(2) Ceiling shipping point price 
which any foundry other than a 
malleable iron producer may pay for 
Grade 10 shall be celing price for 
No. 1 cast iron. 


Preparation Charges 


such services unless consumer ob- 
tains prior written OPS approval. 


Commissions 


No commission shall be payable 
to a broker in excess of $1. 


Premiums for Alloy Content 


No premium may be charged for 
alloy content except: $1.25 per ton 
for each 0.25% of nickel where 
scrap contains not less than 1% 
and not over 5.25% nickel; $2 per 
ton for scrap containing not less 
than 0.15 per cent molybdenum and 
$3 for scrap containing not less 
than 0.65% molybdenum; for scrap 
containing not less than 10% man- 
ganese, $4 for scrap fn sizes larger 
than 12 x 24 x 8 in., and $14 for 
scrap cut in that size or smaller 
(applicable only if scrap is sold for 
electric furnace uses or on NPA al- 
location); $1 for scrap conforming 
to SAE 52100. 

Switching Charges 

Switching charges to be deducted 
from basing point prices of dealer, 
industrial and nonoperating railroad 
scrap, to determine ceiling shipping 
point prices for scrap originating in 
basing points are per gross ton: 
Alabama City, Ala., 43c; Ashland, 

Ky., 47c; Atlanta, 5lc. 
Bethlehem, Pa., 52c; Birmingham, 

50c; Brackenridge, Pa., 53c; Buf- 

falo, 83c; Butler, Pa., 65c. 

Canton, O., 51c; Chicago (including 
Gary, Ind.), $1.34; Cincinnati 
(including Newport, Ky.), 65c; 
Claymont, Del. (Including Ches- 
ter, Pa), 79c; Cleveland, 76c. 

Coatesville, Pa., 50c; Conshohocken, 
Pa., 20c. 

Detroit, 95c; Duluth, Minn., 50c. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Sic; Houston, 57e. 

Johnstown, Pa., 75e. 

Kansas City, Mo., 78c; 
Ind., 5lc. 

Middletown, O., 26c; Midland, Pa., 
75c; Minnequa, Colo., 33c; Mones- 
sen, Pa., 5l1c. 

Phoenixville, Pa., 51c; Pittsburg, 
Calif., 65c; Pittsburgh (including 
Bessemer, Homestead, Duquesne, 
Munhall),, 99c; Portland, Oreg., 
52c; Portsmouth, O., 51c. 

St. Louis (including Federal, Gran- 
ite City, E. St. Louis, Madison, 


Kokomo, 

















2. No. 1 Busheling - Base 
3. No. 1 Heavy Melting.. —$1.00 i i Ill.), 51¢; San Francisco (includ- 
Diff ti f Ceili f t hich a8 , 
4. No. 2 Heavy Melting.. — 1.00 po com Cees may be charged for intransit prep. ing So. San Francisco, Niles, Oak- 
5. No. 2 Bundles ........ —_1.00 Differentials per gross ton above aration of any grade of steel scrap land), 66c; Seattle, 59c; Sharon, 
6. Machine Shop Turnings —10.00 or below the price of Grade 1 (No. o¢ dealer or industrial origin au-  Pa-, 75c; Sporrows Point, M4d., 
7. Mixed Boring & Short 1 railroad heavy melting steel) for i 20c; Steubenville, O., 5ic 
Turnings ......... — 6.00 other grades of railroad steel scrap ee ee Warren, Pa., 75c;' Weirton, 70c 
. a on oo rend 2. No. 2 Heavy melting , (1) 3 eer eT = No. Youngstown,  75c. : “ A 
. No. sheling ..... — 4. SS eS eae —$2.00 , 
10. Cast Iron Borings .... — 6.00 3. No. 2 Steel Wheel Base (2) For hydraulically compressing 
4. Hollow Bored Axles and ge q 1, $6 per ton; Grade WAMILTON, ONT. 
Elec, Furnace x oco, axles with keyways = ee 
veh regio occa between the wheelseats. Base (3) For crushing Grade No. 6, §3. — 

11. Billet, Bloom & Forge 5. No. 1 Busheling ..... — 3.50 ia eee ae a. nage f a. cee eseceee =< 
CEDDS 2 0\010,00000 0500000 + 7.50 6. No. 1 Turnings ....... — 3.0 rade No, 20, $6. 9. UNGIES ....+.+- : 
12. Bar Crops & Plate ... + 5.00 7. No. 2 foruines Drill- — (5) Grade No. 19, $6. No. 2 Bundles ........ 35.00 
BB. SOREL OE 600.0020 0000% + 5.00 ings & Borings he —12.00 (6) Grades No. 12, No. 13, No. 14, Mechanical Bundles ... 31.50 
14. Punchings & Plate Scrap + 2.50 98. No. 2 Cast Steel and un- No. 16, or No. 20, $10. Mixed Steel Scrap .... 31.00 
15. Electric Furnace Bundles + 2.00 cut wheelcenters ...... — 6.00 (7) Grade No. 17 or No. 21, $11. Mixed Boring, Turnings 32.00 

Cut Structurals & Plate: 9. Uncut Frogs, Switches. Base (8) Grade No. 18, $12, Rails, Remelting 35.00 
> 3 feet and under.... + 3.00 10. Flues, Tubes & Pipes. — 8.00 (9) oente ee an as. compressing Le a Rerolling ba 
17. 2 feet and under.... + 5.00 11. Structural, Wrought Iron doped SY usheling ..........++ . 
a. a foot and under.... + 6.00 and/or steel, aneut . — 6.00 (10) “_ — into Grade No. Bushelings new factory: 33.00 

- Briquetted Cast Iron 12. Destroyed Steel Cars .. — 8.00 TEP'd | -- esses eeeeee . 
TONED -oncses cxnacsscc Base 13. No. 1 Sheet Scrap ... — 9.50 Ceiling fees per gross ton which Unprep’d, .........- 31.00 
14. pon Rails, Random may be charged for intransit prepa- Short ay gimme Sais 32.00 
Foundry, Steel: a ee ee ration of any grade of steel scrap 
4 15. Rerolling Rails of railroad origin shall be: No, 1 Machinery Cast 55.00 
20. 2 feet and under.... Base Cut Rails: (1) For preparing into Grade No. 1 ———— .,, 
21. 1 foot and under.... + 2.00 16. 3 feet and under ... + 5.00 and Grade No. 2, K * F.o.b. shipping point. 
STEEL 
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STRETCH WHAT YOU HAVE WITH 


DISSTON 


“FIGHT WASTE” 
PROGRAM 





















NEEDED: 


HALF A TON OF SCRAP 
FOR EVERY TON OF STEEL 


An opportunity for every plant to 
help ‘‘Fight Waste’’: Record- 
breaking steel production and con- 
tinued large-scale expansion of 
productive capacity have forced 
the scrap inventories of American 
steel mills to dangerously low 
levels. It is absolutely vital to the 
continued production of steel—to 
your supply of steel—to increase 
the flow of scrap to steel mills. 


FREE FOLDER—sent on request ! 
A special Disston folder on steel 
scrap: tells what types of scrap 
are needed .. . how to organize 
your plant for scrap salvage... 
where to sell your scrap. Disston 
will supply you with as many of 
these folders as you need... FREE! 


SCRAP TURNED IN... 
IS STEEL TURNED OUT! 


HENRY 


DISSTON 


& SONS, INC. 


1226 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


December 24, 1951 


In spite of the best efforts of the steel industry... in 
spite of above-capacity steel production — tool steels 
remain in short supply and are getting more so every day! 


The Disston ‘Fight Waste’? Program can help you stretch 
the supply of tool steels you now have...can help you do 
more with the steels you are now using. Basis of the ‘‘Fight 
Waste” Program is the use of individual instruction cards on 
six basic types of tool steels. These cards contain information 
on the selection, working, and application of tool steels to 
help you get better tool performance and longer tool life—to 
help cut waste of vital steels. 











DISSTON SUPPLIES THESE CARDS FREE— WITHOUT COST OR 

OBLIGATION —IN QUANTITIES DESIRED. ORDER BY NUMBER 

No. S-1 HIGH SPEED STEEL, TUNGSTEN-MOLYBDENUM TYPE 
(Comparable to DISSTON 6-N-6) 


No. S-2 WATER-HARDENING CARBON OR CARBON-VANADIUM 


TOOL STEEL 
(Comparable to DISSTON Best Tool or Vatool Steel) 


No. S-3  AIR-HARDENING HIGH-CARBON HIGH-CHROMIUM STEEL 
(Comparable to DISSTON Croloy) 


No. S-4 OIL-HARDENING TOOL STEEL 
(Comparable to DISSTON Mansil) 


No. S-5 CHROME-TUNGSTEN CHISEL STEEL 
(Comparable to DISSTON Keystone) 


No. S-6 NICKEL-CHROME, OIL-HARDENING TOOL STEEL 
(Comparable to DISSTON Nicroman No. 827) 

Disston also has ‘‘Fight Waste” instruction cards covering 
a wide variety of wood and metal cutting tools. These cards 
provide specific information on the most efficient use and 
care of tools to reduce breakage, stop waste of material, 
and increase production. We’ll be glad to send you complete 
information. Use the coupon below. 


Fees CLIP AND MAIL TODAY = @ @ = | 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. | 


1226 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 4 
Please send me the following: (Check) 

FIGHT WASTE Cards i 

Oe) ae No. S-3...... No. S-5...... r 
NGH8H2 6 i255 No. S-4...... No. S-6...... 

. .Information on Wood- and Metal-Cutting Tool Cards 4 

. .Copies of Steel Scrap Folder q 

POM: 352706 abs ed ie has Or DOSER a ckeEe eee eeanaaen 2 

BEM ccocwbehsat snd bbPHe Pewee Mae Aer Ae ewerader £ 

a ee mins ZONE... .STATE. ... 2.00000 t 

Bo ecompany.............. 00.00 eee POSITION.........- & 

4 é 
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The Metal Market 





Nickel production rises 10 per cent in 1951 as the industry 
expands facilities to meet free world’s essential needs. By 
1954, capacity will be 30 per cent greater than pre-Korean 


NICKEL production in the free world 
will approximate 295 million pounds 
in 1951, an increase of more than 10 
per cent over 1950. Canadian pro- 
ducers accounted for 275 million 
pounds, or more than 90 per cent: of 
the total this year. In 1950, Canada 
produced 247 million pounds of nickel 
in all forms. These statistics were 
included in a review of the industry 
by Dr. John F. Thompson, chairman 
and president, International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. 

Reliable estimates of nickel produc- 
tion in Soviet Russia and satellite 
countries are not available, but the 
free world’s total probably is several 
times greater than that behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

“Measures to maintain this su- 
periority in nickel supply were taken 
during the year by established nickel 
producers as well as new potential 
producers, in a number of instances 
with government co-operation,” Dr. 
Thompson said. “These efforts will 
assure continuance of the amounts 
now available and are expected also 
by 1954 to provide an increase of 
about 30 per cent over that available 
before the Korean conflict.” 

Industry Expands — Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Ltd., Canada’s second 
largest. producer, has embarked on a 
three-year expansion program which 
will increase maximum production to 
a rate of 40 million pounds of nickel 
annually. Prior to this expansion, 
Falconbridge’s annual output was 
about 25 million pounds. 


Plans of Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd. 
call for inital production by the end 
of 1953 and maximum annual pro- 
duction of 17 million pounds in 1955. 

In July, 1951, International Nickel 
announced it had achieved an increase 
of its nickel production by 12 million 
pounds annually, well ahead of sched- 
ule, through the installation of emerg- 
ency facilities which brought the com- 
pany’s current rate of production to 
252 million pounds annually. 

The United States government is 
reopening its Nicaro nickel plant in 
Cuba with an annual capacity of 30 
million pounds. Initial production at 
this plant is expected some time in 
1952. 

National Lead Co. expects to start 
operation in the first half of 1953 
of a new cobalt, nickel and copper 
separation plant at Fredericktown, 
Mo. This is expected to add a total 
of nearly 9.3 million pounds of nickel 
to the company’s production over the 
next five years. 

Increased output is expected in 
1952 from the nickel mines in New 
Caledonia, in the South Pacific. Oper- 
ated by the french firm, S. A. Le- 
Nickel, the mines expect to produce 
more nickel in 1952 than the esti- 
mated production, of 13 million to 
14 million pounds for 1951. The mines 
and plants currently are being mod- 
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ernized and further developed. 

In addition to the increased pro- 
duction already foreseeable, wide ex- 
ploration and prospecting for new 
nickel deposits are in process by 
International Nickel and others in 
Canada, Africa and elsewhere. 


Premium Price Plan Revived 


Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency is negotiating over-the-ceil- 
ing agreements with operators of 
nine copper mines whose annual out- 
put is about 16,000 tons. The pres- 
ent ceiling price on copper is 24.50c 
a pound. ‘ 

Louis S. Cates, chairman, Phelps 
Dodge Corp., estimates total produc- 
tion from all domestic mines at about 
950,000 tons of copper. Refined cop- 
per output from scrap treated at pri- 
mary plants this year is estimated 
at about 55,000 tons, or only half 
the tonnage turned out from this 
source in 1950. “On the basis of 
present figures,” he said, “domestic 
consumption of copper for 1951 will 
be about 1.4 million tons.” 

Stocks of refined copper at the 
end of November totaled only 68,- 
160 tons compared with 78,192 tons 
at the end of October. Deliveries to 
fabricators dropped to 123,746 tons 
from 125,286 tons while production 
of refined copper eased to 103,614 
tons from 104,148 tons in October, 
reports the Copper Institute. Pro- 
duction of crude copper declined to 
80,938 tons from primary sources and 
to 1975 tons from secondary sources. 


Civilian Use of Metals Cut 


Direct defense and defense-related 
production and construction will take 
about 60 per cent of the supplies of 
aluminum and copper wire mill and 
copper brass mill products, beginning 
in the first quarter of 1952. 

Defense Production Administration 
does not have a supply estimate for 
copper brass mill products. However, 
58.1 per cent of the CMP allotments 
are for direct defense and defense- 
related production and construction; 
41.9 per cent for all other production 
and construction. Of total allotments, 
331,876,000 pounds are for direct de- 
fense and 117,618,000 pounds for de- 
fense-related production. 

Supply of copper wire mill prod- 
ucts is estimated at 360 million 
pounds. Of the CMP allotments, 56.8 
per cent are for direct defense and 
defense-related production; 43.2 per 
cent for all other production and con- 
struction. Of the total allotments, 
103,822,000 pounds are for direct de- 
fense and 122,103,000 pounds for de- 
fense-related production. 

Supply of copper foundry products 
is estimated at 290 million pounds. 
Of the CMP allotments, 41.8 per cent 


are for defense and defense-related 
production and construction; 58.2 per 
cent for all other production and con- 
struction. Of total allotments, 68,- 
919,000 pounds are for direct de- 
fense, including 20 million pounds for 
the Department of.Defense, and 65,- 
674,000 pounds for defense-related 
production. 

Aluminum supply for the first 
quarter is estimated at 620 million 
pounds. Of the CMP allotments, 59.8 
per cent are for defense and defense- 
related production; 40.2 per cent for 
all other production and construction. 
Direct defense allotments amount to 
322,039,000 pounds, including 250 mil- 
lion pounds for the Defense Depart- 
ment, and 104,921,000 pounds for de- 
fense-related production. 


Acute Tin Shortage Forecast 


An acute shortage of tin is ex- 
pected to develop in the first quar- 
ter. The supply situation is aggra- 
vated by mounting requirements of 
the defense program and by the 
fact that very little tin has been im- 
ported since March, 1951. 

In view of the critical tin supply, 
officials of National Production 
Authority urge industry to explore 
every means of conserving available 
supplies of this metal. Stressing that 
tin supplies available for distribution 
to industry are at an all-time low, 
NPA also noted that current esti- 
mates show that only 2100 tons of 
new tin supplies per month will be 
available to industry during the first 
quarter of 1952 against a normal 
consumption of 5200 tons to 5500 tons 
monthly. 

Representatives of the tin consum- 
ing industry recommend a change in 
certain Navy specifications to permit 
greater use of silicon bronze, as well 
as to increasing use of lead-base 
babbitt to replace tin-base babbitt 
in certain industrial applications. 
They also pointed out that consump- 
tion of tin has been reduced to a 
virtual minimum, and that it is doubt- 
ful whether any further tightening 
of the use limitations of tin order 
M-18 would accomplish any appre- 
ciable conservation of this material. 


NPA Rules on Aluminum Scrap 


National Production Authority took 
action to limit the flow of aluminum 
scrap to primary producers during 
the first quarter and to assure a flow 
of this material to producers, smelt- 
ers, reclaimers and fabricators whose 
inventories are precariously short. 

By issuing a directive on aluminum 
scrap, NPA limits the amount of 
tolled and purchased scrap and sec- 
ondary ingot which primary produc- 
ers may receive during the quarter, 
basing receipts on the historical use 
of aluminum scrap in the industry. 
The primary aluminum producers af- 
fected by the directive are further 
restricted to 40 per cent of their 
aluminum scrap and secondary ingot 
receipts in any one month during the 
first quarter of 1952. 
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MARKET PRICES 








Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 24.50c, Conn. 
Lake 24.62%c, delivered. 

Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27.25c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 38.50c; 80-10-10 — 305) 
32.25c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 23.25c. 

Zinc: Prime western 19.50c; brass “special 
19.75c; intermediate 20.00c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 20.85c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 18.80c; chemical 18.90c; cor- 
roding 18.90c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 
pigs 18.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over. Freight allowed on 500 lb or more but 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib 
c.l. orders. 


Valley; 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston .alloys 20.50c; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 19.50c; 
steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated 
or shot; Grade 1, 18.00c; grade 2, 17.75c; 
grade 3, 17.25c; grade 4, 16.50c. 

lum: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over 24.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 
Tin: Grade A, prompt 103.00. 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 50.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max., other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 50.50c; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 56.50c; 25-Ib pigs, 
59.15c; ‘*XX’’ nickel shot, 60.15c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
56. mat Prices include import duty. 
Mere : Open market, spot, New York, $215- 
$218 = 76-Ib flask. 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $1.50 per lb 
of alloy, f.o.b., Reading, Pa. 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2.55 del.; special or patented shapes $2.80. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.40 per Ib for 500 Ib (kegs); 
$2.42 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $2.47 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 
Gold: U. 8. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Silver: Open market, New York 88.00c per oz. 
Platinum: $90-$93 per ounce from refineries. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium: $200 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Ceiling prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
effective Aug. 23, 1951) 
Sheet: Copper 41.68; yellow brass 38.28; 
commercial bronze, 95% 41.61; 90% 41.13; 
red brass, 85% 40.14; 80% 39.67; best qual- 
ity, 39.15; nickel silver, 18%, 53.14; phosphor- 
bronze grade A, 5%, 61.07. 
Rod: Copper, hot-rolled 37.53; cold - drawn 
38.78; yellow brass free cutting, 32.63; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 41.30; 90% 40.82; red 
brass 85%, 39.83; 80%, 39.36. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 41.72; yellow brass 
41.29; gy bronze, 90%, 43.79; red 
brass, 85%, 4 
Wire: Yellow Daas 38.57; commercial bronze, 
95%, 41.90; 90%, 41.42; red brass, 85%, 
40.43; 80%, 39.96; best quality brass, 39.44. 
(Base prices, effective Nov. 6, 1950) 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
c.l. 28.67-30.42; l.c.l. 29.17-30.92; 100,000 Ib 
lots 28.545-30.295; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


NONFERROUS METALS 


ALUMINUM 


(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 Ib or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.l. orders) 


Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill = g 


‘oil 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Inc. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 2-48 30.1 eee eee 
0.135-0.096 12-48 30.6 TS eee 
0.095-0.077 12-48 31.2 29.1 33.2 
0.076-0.061 12-48 31.8 29.3 33.4 
0.060-0.048 12-48 32.1 29.5 33.7 
0.047-0.038 12-48 32.5 29.8 34.0 
0.037-9.030 12-48 32.9 30.2 34.6 
0.029-0.024 12-48 33.4 30.5 35.0 
0.023-0.019 12-36 34.0 31.1 35.7 
0.018-0.017 12-36 34.7 31.7 36.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 35.5 32.4 37.€ 
0.014 12-24 36.5 33.3 38.9 
0.013-0.012 12-24 37.4 34.0 39.7 
0.011 12-24 38.4 35.0 41.2 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 39.4 36.1 42.7 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 40.6 37.2 44.4 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 41.9 38.4 46.1 
0.007 12-18 43.3 39.7 48.2 
0.006 12-18 44.8 41.0 52.8 
* Lengths 72 to 180 inches. t Maximum di- 
ameter, 26 inches. 
Serew Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 
Dia. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 178-T4 R-317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 52.0 see wees 
0.156-0.0188 44.0 coon eee 
0.219-0.313 41.5 éaee eos 
0.375 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.406 40.0 sane ese 
0.438 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.469 40.0 coos eee 
0.500 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.531 40.0 seer eee 
0.563 40.0 eee 45.0 
0.594 40.0 coos coos 
0.625 40.0 43.5 45.0 
0.688 40.0 eee 45.0 
. 750-1.000 39.0 41.0 42.5 
1.063 39.0 eer 41.0 
1.125-1.500 37.5 39.5 41.0 
1.563 37.0 coe eee 
1.625 36.5 aoe 39.5 
1.688-2.000 36.5 cove coe 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more $24.00 per cwt; add 50c ‘wt 10 sq ft to 
140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $24.00 per cwt. 
Traps and bends: List prices plus 65%. 


ZINC 
26.50c, f.o.b. mill 36,000 Ib and over. 


Sheets, 
Ribbon zine in coils, 25.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 25.50- 
26.50c; over 12-in., 25.50-26.50c. 
“A’? NICKEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 77.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
83.00c Rods and shapes, 73.00c, Plates, 
75.00c. Seamless tubes, 106.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 60.50c. Strip, cold-rolled 
63.50c, Rods and shapes, 58.50c. Plates, 
59.50c. Seamless tubes, 93.50c. Shot and 
blocks, 53.50c. 
MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in, in 


diameter, less than 25 Ib, 55.00-62.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 45.00-52.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 41.00c. 
TITANIUM 
(Prices per 1b, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill) 


mills, c.l. 29.60-30.60, 1.c.l. 30.10-31.10, 100,- Sheets, $15; sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
000 Ib lots 29.35-30.35; magnet, del., 15,000 lb $15; wire, $10; forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
or more 34.50c, l.c.l. 35.25. forged bars, $6. 
DAILY PRICE RECORD 
Alu- An- 

1951 Copper Lead Zine Tin minum timony Nickel Silver 
Dec. 1-20 24.50 18.80 19.50 103.00 19.00 50.00 56.50 88.00 

Nov. 21-30 24.50 18.80 19.50 103.00 19.00 56.00 56.50 88.00 

Nov. 1-20 24.50 18.80 19.50 103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 88.00 

Nov. Avg. 24.50 18.80 9.50 103.00 19.00 44.56 56.50 88.00 

Oct. Avg. 24.50 18.726 19.426 103.00 19.00 42.00. 56.50 88.12 

Sept. Avg. 24.50 16.80 7.50 03.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 

Aug, Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 103.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 

July Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 106.00 19:00 42.00 56.50 90.16 

June Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 117.962 19.00 42.00 56.50 88.492 
May Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 139.923 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 

Apr. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 145.735 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 

Mar. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 145.730 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. 


Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. 


St. Louis; Zinc, prime 


western, E. St, Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del; Antimony, 


bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, 


electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery unpacked. 


Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


Plating Materials , 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flakes, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 27.00c; 5 tons and over 27.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; less than 1 ton 28.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat, rolled, 
38.34c; oval, 37.84c. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 74.50c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 75.50c; 3000 
to 10,000 lb, 76.50c; 500 to 3000 lb 77.50c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 79.50c; under 100 Ib, 82.50c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 36.50c in 100 Ib bags; 34.50c 
in lots of 400 Ib through 10,000 Ib; 34.00c 
over 10,000 Ib, f.o.b, Cleveland, freight al- 
lowed on 400 Ib or more. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans.only, less than 
100 ‘Ib, to consumers °77.7c; 100 or 350 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 600 lb, 63.1c; 700 to 1900 
Ib, 60.6c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 58.9c. Freight 
allowed east of Mississippi and north of Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, $1.19; 500 
to 999 Ib, $1.195; 200 to 499 Ib, $1.20; less 
than 200 Ib, $1.215. Freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Ohio and Potomac. 
Zinc Cyanide: 100 lb drums, less than 10 
drums 47.7c, 10 or more drums, 45.7c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Stannous Sulphate: 100 lb kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 Ib $1.0009; more than 2000 
Ib, 98.09c. Freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 1b bbl, 
87.23c; 100 Ib kegs 88.23c. Freight allowed. 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances 
Ceiling prices in cents per pound for less than 
20,000 Ib, f.o.b. shipping point, effective June 
26, 1951. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
SE Aiséntcd rae ses 21.50 21.50 20.75 
Yellow Brass ...... 19.125 18.875 17.875 
Commercial Bronze 
aD, 0seevensewse 0.50 20.25 19.75 
ME phtevwade sess 20.50 20.25 19.75 
Red Brass 
OD. 440s eeswaren 20.25 20.00 19.375 
80% .... ° - 20.125 19.875 19.375 
Muntz metal sieece - 18.125 17.875 17.375 
Nickel silver, 10% .. 21.50 21.25 10.75 
Phos, bronze, 5% ... 25.25 25.00 24.00 


Copper Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Base prices, cents per pound, less than 
40,000 1b f.o.b. point of shipment) 

Group I: No. 1 copper 19.25; No. 2 copper 
wire and mixed heavy 17.75; light copper 
16.50; No. 1 borings 19.25; No. 2 borings 
17.75; refinery brass, 17.00 per lb of dry Cu 
content for 50 to 60 per cent material and 
17.25 per lb for over 60 per cent material. 
Group II: No. 1 soft red brass solids 18.50; 
No. 1 composition borings 19.25 per Ib of Cu 
content plus 63 cents per lb of tin content; 
mixed brass borings 19.25 per pound of Cu 
content plus 60 cents per lb of tin content; 
unlined red car boxes 18.25; lined red car 
boxes 17.25; cocks and faucets 16.00; mixed 
brass screens 16.00; zincy bronze solids and 
borings 16.25. 

Zine Scrap Ceiling Prices 

(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment) 

Unsweated zinc dross, 13.75c; new clippings 
and trimmings, 15.50c; engravers’ and lithog- 
raphers’ plates, 15.50c; die cast slabs, min. 
90% zinc, 13.75c; old zinc scrap, 12.25c; form- 
ing and stamping dies, 12.25c; new die cast 
scrap, 11.75c; old zinc die cast radiator grille, 
11.50c; old die cast scrap, 10.50c. 

Lead Scrap Ceiling Prices 

(F.o.b, point of shipment) 
Battery lead plates, 19.00c per Ib of lead and 
antimony content, less smelting charge of 2 
cents per lb of material in lots 15,000 Ib or 
more; less 2.25c in lots less than 15,000 Ib, 
or a flat price of 11.25c a pound of battery 
plates. Used storage batteries (in boxes) 
drained of liquid, 7.65c for 15,000 lb or more; 
7.45¢ for less than 15,000 Ib. Soft lead scrap, 
hard lead scrap, battery slugs, cable lead scrap 
or lead content of lead-covered cable scrap, 
17.25c in lots of 20,000 Ib or more; 16.50c in 
lots under 20,000 Ib. 


Aluminum Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b, point of shipment, 
less than 5000 Ib) 
Segregated plant scrap: 2s solids, copper free, 
10.50, high grade borings and turnings, 8.50; 
No. 12 piston borings and turnings, 7.50; 
Mixed plant scrap: Copper-free solids, 10.00 
dural type, 9.00; Obsolete scrap: Pure old 
cable, 10.00; sheet and sheet utensils, 7.25; old 
castings and forgings, 7.75; clean pistons, free 
of struts, 7.75; pistons with struts, 5.75. 
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ooo Or carry? 


That is the émportant question. Whether it is better to suffer the 
expense of old-fashioned wasteful methods of handling materials 
or to carry materials the modern, efficient way . . . with chain 
conveyors. 

Ridiculous question? Not at all. In too many industrial opera- 
tions, manual “push-pull-carry” is still adding to operating 
costs. In others, half-way, intermittent methods are eating into 
the profit pie. 

But, the complete Chain Belt line of conveyor chains can cut 
costs, improve production, turn over inventories faster wherever 
your handling problem involves continuous product movement. 

Chain conveyors have many advantages. They can be run in 
any direction, horizontally, vertically, up and down inclines, 
around curves. They often eliminate the need for wide material 
movement aisles. They assure a continuous flow of materials 
along assembly lines. They materially shorten production time 
per unit and eliminate costly waiting time which usually results 
from an irregular material flow. 


Wits 
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In the complete Chain Belt Company line of con- 
veyor chains and attachments, there is a size and 
type that will exactly suit your needs. And, for 
handling ideas and suggestions on the use of chain 
conveyors, send for your copy of the informative 
booklet “Build Profits by Cutting Handling Costs.” 
Chain Belt Company, 4660 West Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Chain Belt company 


OF MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta « Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo * Chicago « Cincinnati + Cleveland * Dallas 
Denver * Detroit * El Paso * Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Kansas City 
Los Angeles « Louisville » Midland, Texas « Milwaukee * Minneapolis 
New York * Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Portland, Oregon « Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis « Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa » Worcester 
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Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 89 & 90 


Philadelphia — Easing in carbon 
sheets is retarded by heavier direc- 
tives on flat-rolled capacity for pro- 
duction of light piates. Demand has 
slackened for consumer durable goods, 
but effect is partly nullified by lower 
sheet-strip rolling capacity. Silicon 
straight chromium stainless and 
enameling sheets are in better sup- 
ply but in some cases buyers lack 
CMP tickets. Allotments of gal- 
vanized have been reduced to ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of quotas 
to distributors. Carbon sheet books 
will be opened for second quarter 
within a week. 

Boston— Not enough authorized 
tickets are held for purchase of all 
straight chromium stainless grades 
offered although little is available 
in nickel alloys. Costume jewelry 
consumers would take considerable 
more straight chromium stainless ton- 
nage if they held authorizations. 
There is an easing in overall flat- 
rolled demand, including cold-rolled 
carbon sheets due in part to cutbacks 
in automotive tonnage. An exception 
is galvanized where production is 
limited by zinc. 

New York—Most sheet producers 
are not opening books for second 
quarter until early January and ex- 
pect capacity for that month to be 
well filled with high priority tonnage. 
For April books will be opened around 
Feb. 1 with lead-time scheduled in 
that sequence for the balance of sec- 
ond quarter. Of flat-rolled products 
galvanized is tightest, but some mills 
will not have available the cold-rolled 
sheet volume expected in view of au- 
tomotive cutbacks. 

Pittsburgh—Demand here continues 
strongest for hot-rolled material. 
Cold-ralled while still strong has 
eased somewhat during the last few 
weeks as a result of government cut- 
backs in many consumer durable 
goods. Producers would like to see 
stainless material removed from the 
list of CMP controlled materials. 
Many say there is no good reason 
why the product should be controlled 
at this time. Silicon sheets and long 
ternes continue in Iessened demand. 

Cleveland—Holiday influences will 
serve to slow down demand for sheets 
and strip over the next couple weeks. 
Cutbacks in allotments to civilian 
durable goods manufacturers, such as 
automobile builders and appliance 
makers, have definitely eased pres- 
sure on suppliers from that area of 
consumption. The slackening is most 
noticeable in cold-rolled and _ silicon 
sheets. Demand for hot-rolled sheets 
and strip continues strong, and gal- 
vanized sheets are in extremely short 
supply. Despite the easier pressure, 
the mills are sold out for first quar- 
ter. Most sellers will not open books 
for second quarter until the first of 
the new year. 

Cincinnati—Curtailment of civilian 
durable goods production is evident 
in inquiries to sheet mills for second 
quarter tonnage. The trend toward 
heavier tonnage for highly rated de- 
fense needs continues unchecked, and 
pressure for light plates, being pro- 
duced on maximum schedules, is 
growing. 

St. Louis—Sheet demand is hold- 
ing up unexpectedly well in this re- 
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gion of diversified consumer goods 
production. One mill for example re- 
cently canvassed orders for the first 
two quarters expecting to get 10 per 
cent cancellations. Actual cancella- 
tions were nearer 1 per cent. Mills 
have opened second quarter books on 
sheets. Carryover at year-end will 
average 244 to 3 weeks. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 89 


New York—Structural fabricating 
shops have been forced to turn back 
some validated tickets for first quar- 
ter due to lack of plain material al- 
lotments to meet potential operating 
schedules, Shape tonnage authorized 
beyond requirements for specific 


projects is small and holding down 


shop inventories. 

‘ In connection with industrial plant 
construction, notably steel and other 
heavy products, heavier tonnage has 
been accompanied by a sharp increase 
in demand for structurals entering in- 
to equipment. 

Nearly 300 traveling cranes of 10 
to 425 tons capacity are required for 
steel mill expansion. Crane manufac- 
turers received large orders over a 
short period of time and engineering 
of specially designed units is a bot- 
tleneck, plus difficulty in obtaining 
steel and component parts. Schedules 
previously established for deliveries 
of steel mill cranes up to July 1, 1952 
have been frozen, but beyond that 
period problems involving possible re- 
scheduling of deliveries are under con- 
sideration. 

Boston—New fabricated structural 
tonnage being estimated has dropped 
well below recent levels, notably 
projects taking 200 to 1000 tons each. 
An increasing volume of construction 
is also being designed for reinforced 
concrete construction. For work out 
for bids, competition among fabricat- 
ing shops is sharper with some spotty 
improvement in deliveries promised. 
Substantial number of validated jobs 
for first quarter has been turned back 
by fabricators. 

Philadelphia—Filled for first quar- 
ter, structural mills are turning back 
CMP tickets and considerable volume 
will have to be revalidated for second 
quarter. In some cases, structural 
contracts placed six months back are 
still awaiting allotments. Restric- 
tions on contruction are holding down 
new fabricated steel estimates. For 
a 3000-ton refinery, Gulf Refining Co., 
tonnage is being alloted in sections. 

Pittsburgh — Producers anticipate 
no change in today’s tight supply for 
at least the next six months even 
though allotments for schools, public 
roads and hospitals won’t be in- 
creased before fourth quarter. It has 
been reported several occasions have 
been noted in the area where ton- 
nages of medium-sized shapes became 
suddenly available. Wide flange 
beams and small structurals were not 
included in the offerings. 

Cleveland—With direct defense and 
defense-related production and con- 
struction scheduled to get 66.2 per 
cent of CMP structural allotments in 
first quarter out of total supply of 
1,425,000 product tons, not much 
change in tight structural supply con- 
ditions is in prospect. Of total allot- 
ments in the period, 387,407 tons are 
for direct defense, including 171,000 


tons for the Department of Defense, 
and 668,706 tons for defense-related 
production and construction. Ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of supply of 
structurals for industrial expansion 
will go principally to iron and steel 
mill products, aircraft and ordnance, 
chemicals and machine tools and gen- 
eral industrial equipment. In view of 
the continued heavy tonnage take on 
defense account in prospect over com- 
ing months local fabricators say con- 
siderable pending work, including 
much public construction, will have 
to be indefinitely postponed. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 91 


New York—Openings in high car- 
bon schedules, including valve spring 
wire, resulting’ from automobile cut- 
backs, have not been fully taken up 
in other directions. Trend is slightly 
downward in high carbon flat wire, 
music and other specialties due to 
cutbacks in civilian allotments. Fur- 
ther reductions are expected in sec- 
ond quarter. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 89 


Cleveland — Cutbacks in civilian 
durable goods in first quarter will not 
ease the demand pressure on bar pro- 
ducers since the released tonnage will 
be more than taken up on military 
and related defense account. The 
mills will enter the new year with 
substantial carryover tonnage which 
will add to scheduling and shipping 
difficulties in ‘first quarter. Indica- 
tions are military needs will continue 
to rise right through the year so that 
while some easing off is indicated in 
some steel products before midyear, 
pressure for bars is seen continuing 
to mount. Supply conditions will be 
severely aggravated should produc- 


tion schedules in first quarter be in- . . 


terrupted by a strike, currently 


threatened in the industry. 
Pittsburgh—Bars will be just as 
tight in mid-1952 as they are today 
according to district producers. The 
supply-demand picture will remain 
unbalanced for the greater portion 
of next year. Cutbacks in consumer 
durable goods for first quarter of 
1952 will unquestionably take off 
some of the pressure on mills, but 
there is increasing demand for de- 
fense and military end-uses. Mills 
feel the scarcity of hot-topped steel 
which they need for production of 
cold-finished material. Carry-over in- 
to first quarter of 1952 will be sub- 
stantial and will work a hardship on 
producers in the quarter. 
Boston—Tightening in carbon bars 
over three-inch diameter, and heavy 
plates, looms due to heavier directives 


for shell steel and hot-topping limita- 


tions. Most mills have opened books 
for second quarter on alloy bars and 
some on cold-finished carbon, includ- 
ing non-integrated mills. Latter are 
handicapped by the gap required for 
their own lead-time production and 
more extended schedules on _ hot- 
rolled bars against allocations with 
which to meet commitments. 

Philadelphia—Only sign of easing 
in carbon bars is in smaller sizes. 
Cold-finishers are not moving all ton- 
nage in these sizes. 
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looking for something? 


Just as your steel requirements are up—we face the problem } 


of maintaining our warehouse stocks—that’s a situation that 
you can well understand. However, at any one of Crucible’s 
23 warehouses you’ll find a large stock of special purpose steels 
-.. especially tool steels . . . available to you. 
That’s why we urge you—if you can’t wait for a mill ship- 
ment—phone in to your nearest Crucible Warehouse and check 
our stock for your requirements. While present restrictions 
have cut into our normal inventory, you can be sure that 
Crucible warehouse people will do their best to meet your 
needs. 
Stocks maintained of: 
Rex High Speed Steel . .. ALL grades of Tool Steel (including 
Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits and 
Hollow Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, 


Billets, Electrodes) . . . AISI Alloy, Max-el Machinery, 
Onyx Spring and Special Purpose Steels. 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 


Bl years of |Fine| steelmaking \NAREHOUSE SERVICE 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA «© BALTIMORE © BOSTON ¢° BUFFALO ¢ CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO © CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND 
DENVER © DETROIT « HOUSTON e INDIANAPOLIS « LOS ANGELES e MILWAUKEE * NEWARK e NEW HAVEN e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE * ROCKFORD ¢ SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. * ST.LOUIS ° SYRACUSE * TORONTO, ONT. * WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 89 


Cleveland — Considerable building 
requiring reinforcing bars will have 
to be postponed until well into 1952 
because of the shortage of steel. 
While some relief has been afforded 
public construction jobs, such as 
schools and hospitals, by NPA, it is 
relatively minor and most of these 
projects cannot hope to go ahead for 
months. Millions of dollars of such 
construction, voted up in the Novem- 
ber election in this state, will be de- 
layed. 

Los Angeles—Small inventories of 
reinforcing bars coupled with lack of 
CMP tickets hamper many fabri- 
cators in supplying growing require- 
ments arising from record engineer- 
ing construction. Valuation of engi- 
neering construction in southern Cali- 
fornia, southern Nevada, and Arizona 
in November was $25,986,968, high- 
est for the year and 175 per cent 
higher than in November last year. 

Seattle—Rolling mills continue to 
operate at capacity. Substantial or- 
der backlogs remain. Demand for re- 
inforcing bars is insistent. Reduced 
operations are expected due to the 
holidays. Bids are in for Boeing’s 
technical building, involving 1000 
tons. Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Inc., has taken 600 tons for a Wash- 
ington state bridge. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 89 


Boston—Producers in some cases 
will not open books on plates until 
the first week in January hoping to 
have a better line on allotments for 
that period which are expected to be 
smaller. Less fabricated plate work 
is being estimated and warehouse 
stocks of narrow plates are improv- 
ing. Nickel content of some high- 
strength low-alloy steel has been re- 
duced or substitutions made. Small 
tank volume with shops is substantial, 
but uncertainty over plate tonnage 
for second and third quarters makes 
some reluctant to estimate long-term 
requirements. 

Philadelphia—Light plate tonnage 
off strip mills, 3/16 and % inch, is 
beginning to relieve the logjam in 
those sizes, but heavier gages are as 
tight as ever. Forward tonnage into 
May is being booked in some cases 
from strip mill plate production. 
Books for most second quarter plate 
tonnage will be opened about the 
first of the year and some producers 
are considering scheduling on a 
monthly basis to avoid numerous 
revisions later in the quarter. 

Pittsburgh—Some producers’ books 
are open for second quarter business. 
There has been some easing in the 
lighter gage material due to rolling 
of thinner gages on the district’s con- 
tinuous hot-strip mills. However, this 
is only a drop in the bucket and will 
not affect the extremely tight supply 
of material in this area. Fabricators 
still seek material and say their busi- 
ness is suffering due to the short 
supply of plates and disappointing 
mill deliveries. 

Seattle—Plate shops could operate 
at capacity were materials available. 
Under present conditions they have to 
hold commitments to inventories and 
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allocations. Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co. will fabricate six large digesters 
for Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s pulp 
plant, Everett, Wash. Alaska rail- 
road is planning a 1540-ft steel sheet 
piling dock at Anchorage, Alaska, 
materials government-furnished. 


Heat-Resistant Steel Uses Cut 


Washington — Because of the ex- 
tremely short supply of nickel in 
comparison with the demand for 
heat-resistant steel, National Pro- 
duction Authority placed certain 
restrictions on specific end uses. 
Schedule C to order M-80 prohibits 
melting, processing, fabricating, de- 
livering or using the type of ma- 
terial described in its tables with 
a higher nickel or nickel-plus-chrom- 
ium content than it specifically 
authorizes for uses indicated in the 
tables. 

In addition to this restriction, no 
person placing orders for material 
to be used for any purpose indicated 
in Schedule C is permitted to specify 
temperature requirements beyond 
those necessary for their final opera- 
tion. 

The order prohibits, in redesigning 
or rebuilding equipment or parts for 
the uses indicated in Schedule C, an 
increase in the weight of the heat- 
resistant chromium or chromium- 
nickel iron or steel alloy in any unit 
by more than 10 per cent of the 
weight of the iron or steel contained 
in the original design of the unit. 

Exceptions for these controls are 
made for contracts which can be com- 
pieted within 60 days from the ef- 
fective date of Schedule C, if it is 
not possible to change specifications 
within that time. 

Deliveries of heat-resistant chrom- 
ium or chromium-nickel alloy iron or 
steel for any of the uses shown in 
Appendix 1 Schedule C may not be 
made unless the person delivering it 
has received a certification from the 
purchaser that the order is placed 
in accordance with provisions of the 
schedule. 


Tool Steel . .. 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 91 


Washington—The definition “tool 
steel” soon will be modified by NPA 
to permit unrestricted use of plain 
carbon steel for any purpose, officials 
of the National Production Authority, 
told a meeting of the Tool Steel In- 
dustry Advisory Committee last week. 
This change will permit unrestricted 
use of plain carbon steel in the manu- 
facture of hand chisels, pliers, 
wrenches, hammers, picks, screwdriv- 
ers, center punches and nail sets. 

Industry representatives report 
that for first quarter of 1952, orders 
for tool steel have declined about 25 
per cent from the level of six months 
ago. They anticipate heavier orders 
in second quarter. 

With respect to alloys, NPA offi- 
cials reported that the supplies should 
continue at about the same level. This 
applies alike to molybdenum, cobalt, 
tungsten and nickel. 

The industry still is having diffi- 
culty in obtaining high speed steel 
scrap because scrap dealers and gen- 
erators are holding this material for 
hjgher prices. Representatives of the 


industry also maintained they were 
at a disadvantage in foreign sales of 
tool steel because Canadian producers 
are able to ship class B tool steel, 
containing approximately 18 per cent 
tungsten, without regard to the same 
restrictions they are now under. 

Suggestion that CMP restrictions 
on use of tool steel be removed was 
held not practicable at present as 
it is necessary to keep a tight con- 
trol over all uses of alloy steel. How- 
ever, NPA agreed to attempt to sep- 
arate and identify tool steel from al- 
loy and carbon steel in making CMP 
allotments for the second quarter. 
Also, NPA officials said they are 
considering revision in the present 15- 
day cut-off date for the carryover of 
orders from. one quarter to. the next 
so far as tool steel is concerned. 

Among committee recommenda- 
tions was one that would permit 
warehouses to sell tool steel up to a 
maximum of three tons per quarter 
to each customer without regard to 
CMP allotments. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, 89 


Detroit—The district ingot rate is 
scheduled at 110 per cent, up 2 points. 
Mills here will close down on Christ- 
mas with the exception of blast fur- 
nace and coke ovens. Qpen hearths 
will be down from late afternoon 
Monday to Wednesday 8 a.m. Finish- 
ing mills will be idle. 

St. Louis—Sale of ingots for con- 
version is off sharply due to cut- 
backs in nondefense goods, particu- 
larly appliances. Granite City Steel 
Co. last week completed its last con- 
version order and now has unsold in- 
got capacity open totaling 30,000 
tons in the next two quarters. Scul- 
lin Steel Co. has 6000 to 8000 tons 
open in each quarter. The company’s 
conversion business dropped 75 per 
cent in the last 60 days, chiefly be- 


cause its appliance customers can’t '— 


get necessary copper and aluminum 
supplies. 

Seattle—First shipment on an or- 
der for 42,000 tons of steel ingots 
being produced by Isaacson Iron 
Works for the British Iron & Steel 
Corp., Ltd., was placed aboard ship 
here last week, destined for Liver- 
pool, England. The first cargo to- 
taled 250 tons. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 95 


‘Cleveland—An increase of 13.92 per 
cent in shipments of Lake Superior 
iron ore this season over those for 
the 1950 season brought total move- 
ment to 89,092,012 tons. This is the 
second largest total in the history of 
the industry. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion, this city, reports shipments in 
gross tons were made from the fol- 
lowing ports in the last two seasons: 


Port 1951 1950 
Escanaba .....«-+++ 6,542,335 5,007,221 
Marquette ..... pesse 4,741,028 4,085,570 
Ashland ....cssceee 2,746,616 4,889,937 
Superior ..... acces. 31,570,513 26,425,022 
BN. 6:65.44.00 50 ease 21,600,540 18,768,161 
‘Two Harpers... <02..:. 19,730,558 17,089,983 

ae ere 86,962,490 76,265,894 
Michipicoten ....... 804,173 724,539 
Port Arthur ........ 1,325,349 1,215,159 

Canadian ...,.... 2,129,522 1,939,698 
Grand Total ....... 89,092,012 78,205,592 
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Pig lron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 88 


_Chicago—From here on demand for 
pig iron is expected to increase. 
While some gray iron jobbing shops 
require less iron because of declin- 
ing order volume, other foundries 
with expanding defense business are 
taking up the slack. Foreign iron 
offerings have lost their appeal. Blast 
furnace repairs are reducing supply 
of iron at the same time. Interlake 
Iron Corp. plans to relight its South 
Chicago B furnace within the next 
week. This stack went down Nov. 1 
for repairs. Inland Steel Co. blew 
out its Indiana Harbor No. 5 furnace 
Dec. 18 for repairs to take about 70 
days. Of the district’s 42 stacks, 39 
are blowing, the smallest total in al- 
most a year. 


Cleveland—Merchant sellers would 
not be surprised if the threatened 
strike in the steel industry Jan. 1 
prompted some consumers to step up 
their inquiries for pig iron hoping to 
enlarge stocks before the walkout. 
Since government limitations on con- 
sumer inventories prevent excessive 
stockpiling, however, there is little 
chance much change in shipments on 
individual account will be experienced 
over the next few weeks. In fact, the 
usual slackening attending the holi- 
days is likely to be in evidence. Pres- 
sure for pig iron in recent months 
has been off compared with early 
summer due to the slower foundry 
operations attending cutbacks in civ- 
ilian durable goods manufacture. De- 
mands for merchant iron, however, 


still are in excess of production in 
this area and sellers expect the pres- 
sure on them will mount after the 
turn of the year as more foundries 
get into defense work. 

Cincinnati—The pig iron market 
here is quiet as foundries schedule 
downtime for the holidays. Pressure 
is off the furnaces for the present 
with specifications for January vir- 
tually unchanged from December. 
Outlook for first quarter business, es- 
pecially light castings, is uncertain. 

Buffalo—With one blast furnace 
down for relining, the pressure for 
pig iron in the merchant market is 
unrelieved. There are no signs of 
any piling of iron at any furnaces in 
this district. Basic iron demand is 
urgent and foundries continue to 
press for tonnage, including the au- 
tomotive casting shops. 

Boston—With few exceptions gray 
iron foundries are not sharing heavily 
in defense work and some, having 
lost order backlog in civilian lines, 
are not melting as heavily. All con- 
tract tonnage is not being taken and 
the district furnace is building mod- 
est reserves of both No. 2 foundry 
and malleable. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 96 


Washington—Iron and steel scrap 
ceiling price regulation (CPR5) has 
been amended to permit certain op- 
erators of basic openhearths and blast 
furnaces to apply to OPS for authori- 
ty to pay established premium ceil- 
ing prices for certain premium grades 


of electric furnace and foundry scrap. 
The regulation also is amended to re- 
quire certain consumers purchasing 
Grade 30 hard steel scrap to apply 
to OPS for permission to pay the es- 
tablished premium prices. 

Also, in line with the recent reduc- 
tion in differentials for foundry 
grades and adjustment in ceilings for 
No. 1 steel scrap under amendment 
5, the differential for grade 30 hard 
steel scrap has been reduced from 
plus $5 to plus $3 over the base grade 
price. 

These latest actions are covered by 
amendment 6 to CPR5, effective Dec. 
24 


Boston—Allocations against dealers 
are slackening, but the drain on yard 
stocks in recent weeks has depleted 
tonnage which has not been fully 
made up by incoming steel scrap for 
preparation. Turn for the worse in 
weather has also hampered replace- 
ment. For the time being consumer 
stocks of steel scrap are in better 
shape, but accumulations are not 
sufficient for the long pull entering 
the winter season. 

Buffalo—Near zero temperatures 
and heavy snowfall sharply curtailed 
the movement of scrap in western 
New York last week. Fresh receipts 
at dealers’ yards were virtually nil. 
Dealers processed material on hand 
to maintain a light flow of scrap to 
mills which continued to report di- 
minishing stockpiles. 

Philadelphia—While consumer steel 
scrap reserves are somewhat higker, 
dealer yard stocks have been lowered 
and tonnage moved under allocations 
has not been balanced by heavier 
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intake by shippers. Yards are hard 
put to maintain operations at incom- 
ing tonnage rate. Foundry grades are 
less feverish and inventories with 
consumers and yards are better bal- 
anced. 

Cleveland — Movement of scrap 
dropped sharply here last week as 
a result of a heavy snow storm and 
unusually low temperatures. Some 
yards were closed down completely 
for three days. Consumers were able 
to maintain operations by drawing on 
inventories. Trade interests look for 
a slow market over the balance of 
this year. If the steel industry is 
struck at yearend, an opportunity will 
be afforded for accumulating scrap 
supplies for future melting operations. 


The extent of the stock build-up will 
depend, of course, on the length of 
time the mills are closed down. Basic 
open-hearth and blast furnace con- 
sumers will be able to obtain substan- 
tial tonnages of grades 11 through 
18 and grades 20 and 21, if they can 
obtain permission from OPS to pay 
the premiums. They are permitted to 
apply for this permission under 
amendment 6 to CPR 5. Premium on 
grade 30 is reduced to $3 over the 
base grade. 

Detroit—Subzero weather and deep 
snow virtually paralyzed dealer yard 
operations last week and cut down 
mills’ intake of scrap. All consumers, 
however, are able to hold out for 
limited periods, their inventories pre- 








Henderson 
Machines include: 
Electric Fusion Tube Mills 
for steel tubes. 

Atomic Arc Tube Mills for 
tubes in alloy steels such as 
stainless, chrome-molybdenum, 
etc, 

Section Rolling Machines for cold 
rolled section in Ferrous or any other 
ductile material. 

Air Hydraulic Presses (4 ton) for Tube 
manipulation. 

2-Spindle De-Frazing Machines for de- 
Frazing the inside and outside ends of tubes. 


FROM STRIP 
TO TUBES & SECTIONS 


in your own mill 


By installing Henderson Tube Making 
Machinery you can produce tubes and 
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sections in any shape, in any diam- 
eter between 2” and 412” and 
. automatically cut-off to your 
Bo. exact requirements at speeds 
. up to 130’ per minute. 

















Illustration shows Henderson Electric 
Fusion Tube Mill which provides a 
continuous operation from the strip 
to the finished tube and all under 
the control of one operator. Electronic 
control of weld-heat is instant and 
stepless. 






MACHINES LIMITED 


Telegrams: Tubemac, Treorchy. 





TUBE MAKING 


BLAENRHONDDA. GLAMORGAN. WALES. 


Telephone: Treherbert 292/3 
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Sently being adequate if not comfort- 
able. Foundry demand continues slug- 
gish, reflecting the reduced rate of 
automotive production. 

Youngstown—Return of severe win- 
ter weather is cutting down mill 
Scrap supplies and threat of sharp 
curtailment in district steelmaking 
operations is more serious. Virtually 
all steelmakers in the district are 
os bottom as regards scrap sup- 
ply. 

Cincinnati—Scrap tonnage in sight, 
inventory and in shipment, will sup- 
port the high level of melting by dis- 
trict mills past year end. After that 
the mills will likely face a critical 
period. The effect of the recent slow- 
ing in collections and preparation is 
not yet reflected in movement of 
scrap to consumers. Foundry grades, 
excepting steel, are easier. 

Chicago—The near-record snowfall 
and accompanying subzero wave 
which descended on this district with- 
in the past 10 days will cast its 
shadow on steelmaking operations 
shortly. Extremely narrow scrap in- 
ventories at a few plants, greatly de- 
creased activity in scrap collection 
and preparation, and slow rail move- 
ment are bringing furnace _ shut- 
downs disturbingly close. Prior to 
the snow and cold, United States 
Steel Co. had managed to raise scrap 
inventories at its two plants to about 
eight days supply but it seems that 
this gain will be lost. Blast fur- 
nace and foundry grades continue 
adequate. 

St. Louis — Auto wreckers here 
promptly protested the government 
ban on “hoarding” cars more than 
5 years old. Scrap brokers doubt 
any early results, however, and ex- 
pect little new auto scrap will move 
to consuming channels soon. In 
this district it is a minor tempest 
which will have little effect either 
way on supplies. Full compliance 
with the order would probably yield 


not more than 5000 tons of additionai _ . 


auto scrap annually. The St. Louis 
area alone uses around 200,000 tons 
of scrap of all kinds monthly. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 95 


Detroit—Although CPR 98 became 
effective Dec. 16, several major ware- 
houses report they have not completed 
computations necessary to establish 
their new prices. Locally, prices went 


both ways, companies which have 
refigured say. 
One interest reduced hot-rolled 


sheet to 5.79c from 5.95c, cold-rolled 
sheet to 6.47c from 6.80c, hot-rolled 
strip to 5.76c from 5.95c, cold-rolled 
strip to 7.15c from 7.75c and plates 
to 5.88c from 6.35c. Another upped 
hot-rolled sheets from 5.98c to 6.06c, 
cold-rolled sheets from 6.73c to 6.84c, 
hot-rolled strip is priced at 6.70c 
consolidating in one price two size 
ranges which had previously carried 
separate prices, cold-rolled strip from 
7.21c to 7.50c, hot-rolled bars from 
6.04c to 6.14c, cold-finished bars from 
6.86c to 6.89c, hot-rolled alloy 4140 to 
9.13¢, structurals from 6.33c to 6.32c, 
carbon plates from 6.38c to 6.32c, 
and floor plates from 7.48c to 7.41c. 

Cleveland—District warehouse op- 
erators were busy last week putting 
their new ceiling price schedules into 
effect under CPR 98. Some minor 
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rollbacks in quotations, possibly 1 tq 
2 per cent, result from the regulation, 
but there also are some slight in- 
creases. Since individual warehouse 
freight costs differ, one from another, 
expectations are the price of that 
seller with the lowest freight charges 
will be generally accepted as repre- 
sentative for the district since other 
sellers will have to meet the lower 
price in competition. CPR 98 is seen 
as effectively squelching gray market 
operations. These have been relative- 
ly limited over recent months, how- 
ever, especially since the Controlled 
Materials Plan was effected. 

Exact level of the district market 
under the new pricing setup is uncer- 
tain, some distributors still not hav- 
ing completed their figuring. Rep- 
resentative prices in the district are: 
hot-rolled sheets, 5.54c; cold-rolled 
sheets, 6.32c; galvanized sheets, 7.96c; 
hot-rolled strip, 5.65c; cold-rolled 
strip, 6.98c; hot-rolled bars, 5.57c; 
cold-finished bars, 6.40c; structural 
shapes, 5.95c; carbon plates, 5.87c and 
tank plates, 7.19c. 

New York—wWith exception of wire 
products, warehouse steel pricing un- 
der CPR-98 is generally satisfactory. 
In New York Metropolitan area the 
markup on nails, staples, barbed wire 
and posts, annealed wire and netting 
is 20 per cent compared with normal 
85 per cent. In establishing prices 
distributors may strike an average on 
mill base prices and freights when 
buying from several producers. They 
pass on higher freight charges and 
certain extras, including galvanized, 
which have been absorbed. Galvan- 
ized sheet allocations in some cases 
have been reduced to 35 per cent of 
quotas, the difference being made up 
with black sheets. 

Cincinnati — Warehouses adjusted 
their prices to new ceiling price regu- 
lations. Changes are small and ir- 
regular. Quotations thus far an- 
nounced do not fully reflect adjust- 
ments to competitive conditions as 
demand is sustained to a degree that 
stocks are unimproved. 

Representative prices quoted are: 
hot-rolled 16 gage sheets, 5.99c; cold- 
rolled sheets, 6.53c; galvanized 10 
gage sheets, 8.44c; hot-rolled strip, 
6.15c; hot-rolled bars, 5.90c; cold- 
finished bars, 6.79c; structurals, 6.24c; 
carbon plates, 6.29c; floor plates, 
7.43¢c. . 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Pig iron production 
in the 10 months ended Oct. 31, total- 
ed 2,108,646 net tons, which com- 
pares with 1,903,262 tons in the 1950 
period and with 1,825,023 tons in 1949. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings for the 10 months totaled 2,963,- 
741 net tons. which compares with 
2,803,401 tons for the i950 period 
and with 2,663,259 tons in the first 
10 months of 1949, 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


2185 tons, Bellevue Medical Center, New York 
University, New York, to Dreier Structural 
Steel Co., New York. 

2100 tons, steel mill buildings, Green River 
Steel Corp., Owensboro, Ky., to Allied Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Chicago. 

500 tons (estimated) 28 sets stop logs and 
other equipment, McNary dam; to Gunderson 
Bros., Portland, Oreg., low $632,142. 

250 tons (estimated) penstock, gates, guides, 
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etc., Detroit dam, Oregon, to Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 

220 tons, Washington state bridge, Grays Har- 
bor county, reported to Poole, McGonigle & 
Dick, Portland, Oreg. 

105 tons, two bridges, Providence, R, I., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through 
M. A. Gammino Co., Providence, general 
contractor. 

100 tons, gate hoist, etc., Big Cliff dam, 
Oregon, to Northwest Marine Iron Works, 
Portland, Oreg. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

15,000 tons, railroad bridge, Harlem river, New 
York. 

2500 tons, hangar for Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle; bids scheduled in January. 

1400 tons, power and outlet tunnels, Palisades 
dam, Idaho; government will furnish 800 
tons; general contract to J. A, Terteling & 
Sons, Boise, low to Bureau of Reclamation, 
$1,242,700. 

125 tons, Nenana river bridge, Alaska; bids 
to Alaska Railroad rejected; agency plans to 
construct. 

Unstated, three bridges, 
Hungry Horse project, Montana; bids to 
Bureau of Reclamation, Columbia Falls, 
Mont., Jan. 14; 58 tons plates and 14 tons 
shapes will be furnished by government, 


REINFORCING BARS ... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

600 tons, state bridge, Marysville, Wash., to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; 
general award on rebid to Guy F. Atkinson 
Co., Seattle, low $607,605. 

300 tons, grain elevator addition Port of Long- 
view, Wash., to Soule Steel Co., Portland, 
Oreg.; Henry George & Son, Spokane, 
Wash., general contract. 

120 tons, Washington state bridge, Grays Har- 
bor county, to unstated Portland supplier, 


guide beams, etc. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
1000 tons, Boeing Airplane Co., engineering- 
office building, Seattle; bids in. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 

1000 tons plus, six digesters Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.’s new pulp plant, Everett, 
Wash., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Seattle, 

450 tons, 10,500 feet, 30 inch, %4 inch water 
supply pipe for Everett, Wash., to Hydraulic 
Supply Mfg. Co., Seattle, low $91,665. 


PLATES PENDING 

100 tons, McMillan reservoir improvement, 
Tacoma, Wash.; bids opened Dec. 17. 

100 tons, elevated tank, McChord Field, Wash- 
ington; bids Dec, 21. 

Unstated, 1540-foot sheet steel piling dock, 
Anchorage, Alaska; bids to Alaska Railroad, 
Anchorage, Jan. 14; steel, government- 
furnished. 


PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
400 tons, 35,000 feet for system extension, 
Seattle, to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah. 
150 tons, 18,000 feet 4 to 12 inch, Vancouver, 
Wash., to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah. 


RAILS, CARS... 

LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Baltimore .& Ohio, lease from Equitable Life 
Assurance Co., 55 diesels; 37 to Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors Corp., La- 
Grange, Ill., 12 to American Locomotive Co., 
New York, and 6 to Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Eddystone, Pa, 

Boston & Maine, 39 diesel-electric locomotives; 
23 to American Locomotive Corp., New 
York, and 16 to Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corp., LaGrange, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 
Erie, 42 diesel locomotives, including 30 road 
switchers and 12 yard switchers; purchase 
authorized, 
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“fully satisfies loading conditions...” 


So again the choice is: GRAY IRON 


Specify gray iron for smaller operating parts, 
too, like these components of the torque control 
pictured above. 


MAKE IT BETTER WITH GRAY IRON 


Second largest industry in the 
metal-working field 


BECAUSE GRAY IRON DOES THE JOB AT LOWER COST, the de- 
signer specified gray iron castings for this torque control 
housing. He knows you can’t beat gray iron for ready 
machinability at a specified pressure strength level. 


GRAY IRON GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADDED PRODUCTION ADVAN- 
TAGES: Castability, rigidity, low notch sensitivity, wear-, 
heat- and corrosion resistance, durability, vibration ab- 


sorption, wide strength range. 


SO SPECIFY GRAY IRON when you need 
a part that must meet many stryc- 
tural and functional requirements— 
with economy. We know gray iron 
will satisfactorily serve your needs. — 


SCRAP IS NEEDED FOR DEFENSE—KEEP IT MOVING! 


GRAY IRON FOUNDERS SOCIETY, INC. 


~ WATIONAL CITY-E. 6th BLDG, CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 

















Metalworking Briefs . . . 


CONSTRUCTION—ENTERPRISE—ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Heppenstall Forms New Firm 

C. W. Heppenstall organ- 
ized the Heppenstall Indus- 
trial Service Co., a new firm 
which will serve as a con- 
sultant in the application 
and installation of modern 
techniques in the forging, 
steel processing, steel fab- 
ricating and paper indus- 
tries. The company will 
maintain headquarters in 
the Frick building, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Heppenstall for- 
merly was vice president in 
charge of operations for 
Heppenstall Co., a producer 
of forgings, shear knives 
and die blocks. 

Mr. Heppenstall was re- 
sponsible for the introduc- 
tion in this country of high- 
speed trepanning technique 
and a method of contour 
forging breech rings for 
guns. He also introduced in 
this country the production 
use of an immersion ther- 
mocouple to take _ liquid 
bath temperatures in acid 
open-hearth, electric arc 
and high-frequency induc- 
tion furnaces. 


Plans Metal Furniture Plant 


Douglas Furniture Corp. 
is constructing a plant for 
manufacture of chrome 
dinettes, at 3308 W. El Se- 
gundo Blvd., Hawthorne, 
Calif. ; 


Pioche Places Kiln Contract 


Pioche Manganese Co., 
subsidiary of Combined 
Metals Reduction Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, awarded 
a contract to Standard Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles, for con- 
struction of a rotary kiln to 
be erected at Pioche, Nev. 
The kiln will be used to 
process manganese dioxide 
ore. 


Wheeico Instruments Moves 


Wheelco Instruments Co., 
843 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago, moved its Western Di- 
vision sales and service of- 
fice to 2320 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 47. 


Student Loan Fund Set Up 


Establishment of a Gen- 
eral Motors Institute co-op- 
erative student loan fund 
for the benefit of students 
enrolled in or candidates 
for co-operative engineering 
or co-operative business ad- 
ministration programs was 
announced by Guy R. Cow- 
ing, Institute president. 


Garlock Forms New Division 


Export operations of Gar- 
lock Packing Co. were con- 
solidated and the New York 
office at 30 Church St. was 
made headquarters of Gar- 
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lock Export Division. The 
company manufactures me- 
chanical packings. Distribu- 
tion to the Philippine and 
Hawaiian islands will re- 
main under the jurisdiction 
of Garlock’s San Francisco 
office. R. S. Parker was ap- 
pointed manager of Garlock 
Export Division. 


Atlas Chain Opens Branch 

Atlas Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, established a 
branch office at 250 W. 57th 
St., New York 19. Oliver 
J. R. Troup Jr. is district 
manager. 


Gear Works Boosts Output 

Western Gear Works is 
adding manufacturing fa- 
cilities to increase produc- 
tion of gears by 30 per cent 
at its Los Angeles plant, 
2600 E. Imperial Highway, 
Lynwood, Calif. 


Sterling Appoints Agents 

Sterling Electric Motors 
Ine., Los Angeles, appointed 
the following additional dis- 
tributors: Allied Bearings 
Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 
Berry Electric Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash.; Alabama 
Bearings Co. Inc., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Stanley Elec- 
tric Motor Co., Stockton, 
Calif.; Roy A. Berentz Co. 
Inc., Houston. 


Wurdack Plans Addition 
William Wurdack Electric 
Mfg. Co., a division of Fed- 
eral Electric Products Co., 
St. Louis, will construct an 
addition to its plant. 


Well Turbine Division Bought 
Byron-Jackson Co. Los 
Angeles, bought the Deep 
Well Turbine Division, A. 
D. Cook Pump Co., Law- 
renceburg, Ind. Purchase, 
involving more than $1.3 
million, was made from Oli- 
ver L. Bardes who acquired 
the property last March 
from American Steel & 
Pump Co. Byron-Jackson 
plans to move its entire 
vertical pump _ operations 
from Bethlehem, Pa., Hous- 
ton and Los Angeles to 
Lawrenceburg where pro- 
duction is expected to be 
doubled. 


Canco Steps Up: Research 

American Can Co., New 
York, established a Re- 
search & Technical Service 
Department to enable the 
company to place more em- 
phasis on creative research. 
The department will consist 
of Research, Develupment, 
Technical Service and Ag- 
ronomy. divisions. 

The Research and Devel- 
opment divisions will be 
concerned with applied re- 
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PLUS Experienced ‘Know How” 
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They’re all needed to keep steel production up 








---1O AID DEFENSE 


Every pound of unused iron and 
steel you have is needed to help steel 
mills and foundries keep production 
up to rising capacity. 

Scrap inventories are alarmingly 
low. Mills that normally maintain in- 
ventories of several months, are now 
down to a day-to-day basis. Shut- 
downs are threatened. 


One way we can maintain desired 
level of both military and civilian pro- 
duction is for you to dig up and turn in 
your iron and steel scrap now. 

Get in touch with your local scrap 
dealer and write for the free booklet, 
“Top Management: Your Program 
for Emergency Scrap Recovery”’ to 
Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 
This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 
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search in the fields of pack- 
aging and container manu- 
facture, including such out- 
standing projects as_ the 
conservation and eventual 
elimination of tin, etc. 

Dr. B. S. Clark, formerly 
director of research, was 
appointed scientific direc- 
tor; Dr. R. W. Pilcher, di- 
rector, Research Division; 
D. F. Sampson, manager, 
Technical Service Division. 
Dr. F. W. Geise remains 
manager of the Agronomy 
Division at Chicago. The 
Development Division has 
yet to be activated. 

A special laboratory at 
Maywood, IIl., will be de- 
voted exclusively to applied 
research while the remain- 
der of the staff of the for- 
mer general laboratory at 
Maywood will function as 
a technical service unit for 
the company’s Central Di- 
vision along with similar 
divisional laboratories at 
Newark, N. J., San Fran- 
cisco and Hamilton, Ont. 


Sierra Expands Bar Mill 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles, has completed 
a 30 per cent increase in 
plant area. Sierra Drawn 
Steel comprises the only in- 
dependently owned cold fin- 
ishing bar mill in the West. 


Cadillac Plastic Moves 

Cadillac Plastic Co. moved 
to new and larger quarters 
at 15111 Second Ave., High- 
land Park, Mich. Robert Ja- 
cobs is president and secre- 
tary. 


Work Starts on Pump Plant 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, awarded a _ con- 
tract for the yard work for 
its new pump plant in Kan- 
sas City, Kans. Contracts 
will be let later for the ac- 
tual construction of the 
plant which is scheduled to 
begin next spring. The new 
plant will have a machine 
shop, a foundry, and an of- 
fice building. 


Coast Divisions Consolidate 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, is consoli- 
dating six of its subsidiary 
West Coast operations in 
one office and warehouse 
building at 2768 Leonis 
Blvd., Vernon, Calif. These 
include the West Coast op- 
erations of: Bakelite Co., 
Carbon & Carbide Chemical 
Co., Electro Metallurgical 
Co., Linde Air Praducts Co., 
Haynes Stellite Co. and Na- 
tional Carbon Division. 


Seeks Welding Alloys 
Construction of a new 
wing to house two new re- 
search laboratories has 
been completed by Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Corp., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. A special staff 
of research chemists and 
physicists will concentrate 
on development of new 
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welding alloys utilizing 
fewer critical metals in to- 
day’s shortage-burdened 
market. Research on new 
metals, such as_ titanium 
joining, also is included 
among the projects sched- 
uled for this group. 


Offers Protective Coatings 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical Co., Pittsburgh, opened 
an office at 75 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, to direct the 
sale of the company’s in- 
dustrial protective coatings 
in the Midwest. Joseph R. 
Robinson will be in charge 
of the sale of pipeline enam- 
els; Ralph G. Mensch, sale 
of synthetic coatings. 


Lea Opens Waterbury Plant 
Lea Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., is operating its new 
plant which contains 22,000 
square feet of additional 
space. The company’s .proj- 
ected expansion program in- 
cludes additional storage 
space, a compound plant, 
laboratory and office. 


Uniform Tubes Names Agent 
Uniform Tubes, College- 
ville, Pa., manufacturer of 
fine seamless tubing, ap- 
pointed Griswold & Co., 
Needham, Mass., as exclu- 
sive representative for New 
England, excepting Fair- 
field county, Connecticut. 


Canadian Distributor Named 

United States Air Condi- 
tioning Corp., Minneapolis, 
appointed Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as its 
exclusive representative to 
handle its line of air condi- 
tioning, heating and venti- 
lating equipment in that 
country. 


Taco West Appoints 9gents 

Taco West Corp., Chicago, 
appointed as_ representa- 
tives: Norman Bragar Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Gibson En- 
gineering Co., Boston and 
Hartford, Conn. Taco West 
manufactures precision in- 
struments for industrial 
control. 


Edgcomb Buys Land in South 

Edgcomb Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, purchased about 
four acres of land in 
Greensboro, N. C. This met- 
al service organization, 
handling aluminum, brass, 
carbon steels, stainless steels 
and tool steels, announced 
no plans for development 01 
the property. 


Meehanite Names Winners 
Winners of Meehanite 
Metal Corp.’s casting design 
contest, open only to design 
engineers in manufacturing 
plants using castings, are in 
the order of awards: H. D. 
Samuel Jr., McCulloch Mo- 
tors Corp., Culver City, 
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“Ten years ago 


S_°_3 N 
OD 
We" 


America’s Business 


publications...” 


." 
A" 


* JOHN W. SNYDER 


Secretary of the Treasury 


“Ten years ago America’s business publications, as a voluntary public service, 
presented for the first time advertisements outlining the Payroll Savings 
Plan for the regular purchase ef U. S. Savings Bonds, and urged its accept- 
ance. During the decade which has passed, American business has consist- 
ently supported the Payroll Savings Plan and made it a success. Continuation 
of this cooperation with the Treasury is most essential in the present emer- 
gency. Expanded sales of Defense Bonds will assist importantly in checking 
inflation, in preserving economic stability, and in furthering the over-all 
defense effort.” 


In ten brief years: 


@ In the January-September, 1951, period, 33,418,000 
$25 E Bonds were purchased—a gain of 17% over 
the same period of 1950. 8,966,000 $50 E Bonds 
were sold in the first nine months of 1951. $25 and 
$50 denominations are the bonds bought by Payroll 
Savers. 


@ From 700,000 in 1941 employee participation went 
to 27,000,000 at the peak of the war. 


@ Companies with Payroll Savings Plans jumped from 
10,000 in 1941 to more than 175,000 during the war. 


@ Since January 1, 1951, the number of men and 


women on Payroll Savings has grown from 5,000,000 
to 6,200,000. 


On September 30, 1951, individuals held Series E 


Congratulations to the executives of industry and 
the publishers of business papers for their continu- 
ing effort in promoting systematie savings through 


the PayroH Savings Plan—the plan that protects 
America and Americans. 


Bonds totaling $34.6 Billion—more than $4.6 Bil- 
lion greater than on V-J Day. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury. De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Calif.; William H. Thomas, 
Roots-Connersville Blower 
Corp., Connersville, Ind.; Al 
Gorski, George Gorton Ma- 
chine Co., Racine, Wis.; 
Henry Hubbell, Fafnir 
Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; Robert E. Greena- 
walt, Salem Engineering 
Co., Salem, O.; Max M. 
Beasley, Cobble Bros. Ma- 
chinery Co. Inc., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Continental Divisions Unite 
Vulcan Soot Cleaner Divi- 
sion, Continental Foundry 
& Machine Co., DuBois, Pa., 
will be merged with its 
Northern Equipment Co. Di- 
vision, Erie, Pa. Both divi- 
sions will be housed in the 
former Talon plant in Erie. 
Merger of the two divisions 
is a natural one because 
both make products which 
complement each other. 


Acme Moves Export Offices 
Export headquarters of 
Acme Steel Co. will be 
moved shortly after Jan. 1 
to State-Madison building, 
22 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
The company’s foreign sales 
subsidiaries, Acme Steel 
Overseas Co. and Acme 
Steel International Co. will 
occupy the new quarters. 
J. W. Schwenger is presi- 
dent of both subsidiaries. 


Union Steel To Build Plant 

Union Steel Co., Los An- 
geles, will build a steel fab- 
ricating and manufacturing 
plant on a 10-acre_ tract 
southeast of Santa Ana, 
Calif. A working area of 
250,000 square feet is plan- 
ned eventually. 


Buys Thomas Register Mfg. 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co., Hamilton, O., purchased 
all asséts of Thomas Regis- 
ter Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
maker of specialties for 
banks, such as filing cabi- 
nets for record safes and 
boxes for safety deposit 
vaults. Operations at Can- 
ton will be expanded. War- 
ren F. Mosman, president 


of the safe company, also. 


becomes president of the 
acquired firm. Officers of 


. 








the’ Canton firm include: 
Vice president, Harold O. 
Thomas, Canton; vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Glen F. 
Rittenburg, Cleveland. 


Reliable Spring Expands 
Reliable Spring & Wire 
Forms Co., 3167 Fulton Rd., 
Cleveland, moved into larg- 
er general offices on the 
ground floor of the build- 
ing which it has occupied 
for some time. Facilities for 
manufacture of close toler- 
ance mechanical springs, 
particularly those required 
in bomb, shell and rocket 
fuses, have been expanded 
about 25 per cent. The com- 
pany is placing in operation 
a new type machine which 
it developed and _ which 
makes possible the manu- 
facture of small rings about 
500 per cent faster than by 
traditional methods. It can 
handle rings up to about 1 
inch in diameter, made 
from any type of material, 
including high-tensile spring 
steels, phosphor bronze, ber- 
yllium-copper, stainless steel 
and other special alloys. 


Reed-Prentice Opens Office 

Reed-Prentice Corp., Wor- 
cester, Mass. opened a 
branch sales office at 2842 
W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, un- 
der the management of Iver 
J. Freeman. Reed-Prentice 
manufactures machine 
tools, die casting machines 
and plastic injection mold- 
ing presses. 


Macklin Expands Factory 

An addition, nearing com- 
pletion, to the manufactur- 
ing facilities of Macklin Co., 
Jackson, Mich., will increase 
production capacity by 
about 35 per cent. The com- 
pany manufactures grind- 
ing wheels. 


Jelliff Names Distributor 

Cc. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corp., 
Southport, Conn., appointed 
Pennsylvania Industrial 
Supplies Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, as its representative 
in that area for all prod- 
ucts except electrical resist- 
ance wire. Jelliff makes 
wire mesh, fabricated mesh 
products. 


A LONG HAUL: It took two heavy-duty tractor-carryall outfits from 

the Cleveland Cartage Co.’s fleet to haul this 138-foot steel crack- 

ing tower. The two tractors synchronized their movements in haul- 

ing the tower from a railroad siding to the erection site at Sohio’s 
Cleveland refinery 
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CASTINGS 


Semi-Steel and 
Gray Iron 


Castings up to 80,000 pounds — Furnace 
Castings, Machinery Castings, Slag Pots, 
Bases, Lathes, Heavy Tools, Housings, etc. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


HYDE PARK, PA. 









HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 
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* PUNCHES e DIES « CHISELS « RIVET SETS 
| IF IT’S RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 
8 





WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 


660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 



























“SCREW MACHINE made fo 
PRODUCTS your order! 
SET SCREWS CAP SCREWS SPECIAL PARTS 


STEEL » BRASS * STAINLESS + ALUMINUM 
——_—_/send us your specifications for quotation + 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. 














Milton 2, Pa. 

















INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


By Albert Portevin 


treatment of steel are presented in simple 
standable manner. R 


69 illustrations 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 





HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


Fundamental knowledge and essential rinciples of heat 
'undamen owledge p oles 


engineers, metallurgical 
students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in metal- 
— investigations and the heat treatment of ferrous 


non-ferrous metals will find this book of inesti- 
mable value. 
246 pages 4 tables 


Price $5.00 Postpaid 


Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 
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MATERIALS --USED EQUIPMENT 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 
STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS P 


Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50-Ton & 70-Ton 2 
Cabooses, Eight Wheel, Cupola Type Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump th 


Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 400” 
Gondolas, Composite or All Steel, 50-Ton and 70-Ton ape, Same, Toten, See See : 


Gondolas, All-Steel, 55-Ton, Solid Bottom Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class I! an 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS - 


40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton Drop Door End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
Two Plymouth Diesel-Electric, 45-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1942 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
One Plymouth Model KC Fiexomotive, 65-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 


Send us your inquiries We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
REPAIR PARTS General Office New York Office STORAGE TANKS 
For 13462°S, Brainard Ave. 50-D. Church Street 6,000 Gallon 
All Types of Chicago 33, Illinois New York 7, N. Y. 8,000 Gallon 
Freight Cars Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 10,000 Gallon 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 
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| wo 


1| 








Two 175 H.P. For Sale G.E. SWITCHING ENGINE 
Gas-Elec.—35 ton—Double by 4 Std. Gauge; 


HEINE BOILERS TYPE “M” a og he a 8 a 


21/32” Rd. 10/12’ 51100 14250# . 
Straight & Auto. Braking Equip’t. Will pull 15 
H.W.T. 250 Ib. pressure Mey tf a ht ds rer pong FJ oe eg * wa. BF nef 
Boilers in good condition 27/32” Rd. 10/12’ 52100 700 available, Write for details. SEABOARD STEEL 
” “9 ew aven, Conn. 
Priced right HOT ROLLED BARS 

. . 1-3/16” Rd. 10/12’ 52100 7000 # 

Write for full particulars 3%” Rd. 10/12’ 52100 3400 


34" Rd. Woriz” 49201500 PRACTICALLY NEW 


and price 5 Rd. 10/12’ 4320 ~=—-1100 = 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORPORATION CORE RODS (3) LANDIS 12" SHELL TAPERS 
2nd and Riverview (X-800) ne 6. tee ~~ 
K City 18, K ? a ge 
"WMetelor 23 SEABOARD STEEL CO., INC. New Haven, Conn. WINSTON MACHINERY CO., INC. 


526 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 














FORGING & DIE WANTED FOR SALE 
SINKING EQUIPMENT | | CHAIN DRAW BENCH, | | 82.225: itiwith motors and: sonra, ale 
All Kinds We Buy—We Sell Ne First 12/20’ ane eee 8 piece work holding eee Excellent 
WILKIE DIE PRODUCTS COMPANY Old Style Acceptable Borer Ser. 16-4082, “Note this. ie. a. horizontal 


my Ay lo epazuian Eauloment Send Lists of Other Machinery You Have for Sale. not vertical machine. Condition like new. 


Tee ee ae ae ara et Mien. SEABOARD STEEL CO., New Haven, Conn. ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Advertise sem ...n. ws ainss 


Equipment” section is the weekly meeting place for 
a buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
rN and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton Build- 


ing, Cleveland 13. ~ 
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Help Wanted 


WANTED 


Preferable, but not necessary, a_ technically 
trained mechanical engineer, age 50 to 55 years, 
to fill a high executive position with a steel 
company. It is necessary that the applicant for 
the position has steel plant operating experi- 
ence and thoroughly understands the operations 
of the various departments of a modern up-to- 
date equipped steel plant. Our executive officials 
and division superintendents know of this ad- 
vertisement, all repies will be held in confi- 
dence. Write Box 415, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 








WANTED—MELTING DEPARTMENT SUPER- 
intendent. Immediate opening for person having 
experience in electric arc furnace melting of 
tool, high speed, stainless, and specialty steels 
in long-established mill in Pittsburgh district. 
Should have considerable practical experience, 
technical background, and ability for handling 
men. Reply giving complete record of experi- 
ence, qualifications, age, and references. Write 
Box 380, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Contract Work 











OPEN TIME 
300 TON PRESS BRAKE 
Will bend 20’ x %” to 6’ x %” Pl. 


ST. JOSEPH STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. 


Box 68, Sta. “A”, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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.- CLASSIFIED - - 
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Employment Service | 





Positions Wanted 





UPPER INCOME EXECUTIVES, $5,000-$50,000, 
seeking positions in California or anywhere in 
the USA write for outline of highly personalized 
confidential service. No obligation—your identity 
protected. ALBERT L. WALTERS ASSOCI- 
ATES, Los Angeles-San Francisco, Executive 
Career Specialists serving Western Industry, Est. 





1944. Mail to 1201 de Young Bidg., San 
Francisco 4. 
SALARIED Positions $3,500 TO $35,000. WE 


offer the original personal employment service 
(established 42 years). Procedure of highest 
ethical standards is individualized to your per- 
sonal requirements, Identity covered; present 
position protected, Ask for particulars, R. W. 
BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bldg., Buffalo 2, N, Y. 








CLASSIFIED RATES 


All classifications other than ‘‘Positions Wanted,’’ 
set solid, minimum 50 words, $10.00, each 
additional word .20; all capitals, minimum 50 
words $13.00, each additional word .26; all 
capitals leaded, minimum 50 words $16.00, each 
additional word .32. ‘Positions Wanted’’ set 
solid, minimum 25 words $2.50, each additional 
word .10; all capitals, minimum 25 words $3.00, 
each additional word .12; ail capitals, leaded. 
minimum 25 words $3.50, each additional word 
14, Keyed address takes seven words. Cash 
with order necessary on ‘Positions Wanted’’ 
advertisements. Replies forwarded without 
charge. Displayed classified rates on request. 
Address your copy and instructions to STEEL. 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





PLANT MANAGER: M.1.T. GRADUATE WITH 
25 years’ experience in Plant Management, in- 
cluding Production planning, machine and plant 
loading, Material and tool control, quality con- 
trol, purchasing, incentives, standard costs, 
variable budgets, overhead analysis and break- 
even charts, job evaluation, supervisory re- 
sponsibility chart and labor relations. Capable 
administrator with excellent record. Write Box 
407, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 





DEVELOPMENT METALLURGIST: B.S. AND 
M.S., Age 41. Thirteen years staff and super- 
visory background with integrated steel com- 
panies. Experienced in quality and production 
control of melting and rolling operations and 
trade contacts dealing with processing problems. 
Write Box 419, STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 
23, 0. 


SENIOR METALLURGIST, 25 YEARS’ LAB- 
oratory and plant experience with government 
and private industry, desires research position, 
preferably with ferrous producer. Write Box 
420, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





PLANT MANAGER WITH PROVEN ABILITY 
handling all phases of manufacturing in a 
plant making heavy machinery wants to contact 
owner who needs capable manager. Present 
salary $10,000. Write Box 414, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 











(SECOND EDITION) 


200 PAGES... 56 ILLUSTRATIONS « .5 TABLES... 7 CHARTS 
Hot-Di 
-flot-Vip 
Galvanizi 
alvanizing 
L € 
ractice 
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and libraries everywhere. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


lished. 


CITY 


*Orders for delivery in Ohio must De accompanied Dy an additional 3% wo cover 


STMTUNUERUNUNNAUOLINRN 
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compulsory state sales tax. 


BY W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


@This revised edition gives carefully reasoned explanations of 
why and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods and 
processes are described and very copiously illustrated. New 
subject matter dealing with “Typical Modern Galvanizing 
Plant Construction and Procedure” is included. 

The author, W. H. Spowers Jr. is President, Spowers Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., New York, and Commander at- 
tached Research Branch, Bureau of Ships, U. S. Navy. 

Fills a great need throughout the metalworking industry 
as it is designed specifically for practical 
plant use. Especially noteworthy is the bibli- 
ography of articles on the subject of gal- 
vanizing. Valuable for reference in the library 
of every metallurgist, in all iron and steel- 
producing plants, and in technical schools 


Order Your Copy Today! 


Book Department, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio ‘ 
Enclosed is $6 for which please send postpaid, one copy of Hot-Dip 
Galvanizing Practice, second edition, by W. H. Spowers Jr., just pub- 





PRICE®* 


$6.00 


POSTPAID 














STATE 








December 24, 1951 
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59th edition 
being compiled. 
A space order 
now will assure 
a choice position. 
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Seamless Tube Mills 
Piercing Mills 
Plug Mills 
Reelers 
Sizing Mills 
Reducing Mills 
(Continuous Butt Weld Pipe Mills 


Continuous Seamless Tube 
Rolling Mills 


Levellers 
Shears 
Slitters 
Tension Reels 
Upcoilers 
Pilers 
Side Trimmers 
Stretcher Levellers 
Pay-off Reels 
Down Coilers 
Coil Breakers 
Side Trimming Lines 
Slitting Lines 
Scrubbing and Drying Lines 
pntinuous Strip Galvanizing Lines 


Sheet Galvanizing Lines 


fontinuous Strip Long Terne Lines 


ntinuous Electrolytic Tinning Lines 
Hot Dip Tinning Equipment 
Cutting-off Machines 
Continuous Pipe Galvanizing 
Equipment 
Mill Tables 
Cooling Beds 
Drawbenches 
Bar Turning Pointers 
Hydraulic Squeeze Pointers 
Wire Pointers 


Bending Machines 


Wire Drawing Machines 
Rolling Mill Rolls 
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if you produce, process or fabricate 


STEEL 

















COPPER 








ALUMINUM 





BRASS 





you can use mills and machines 
made by AETNA-STANDARD 





ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Head Wrightson Machine Company, 
Ltd., Middlesbrough, England— 
Great Britain, Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Union of South 
Africa, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Aetna-Standard Engineering Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


M. Castellvi, Inc., New York, N. Y.— 
lexico, Central and South America. 


Societe de Constructions de Montbard, 
Paris, France—France, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Switzerland. 






aetna-standa 






Plants in Warren, Ohio + Ellwood City,4 c hal 





pagni i Forme Acciaio, 
Milano, Italy—lItaly. 


Aetna-Japan Company, Lid., Tokyo, 
Japan—-Japan. 


Hale & Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Ohio— 
Representative for the Rubber 
Industry. 


Designers and Builders to 


the Ferrous, Non-Ferrous, Leather and Rubber Industries 


Immediate delivery on warehouse lots 
of 2 TIMKEN steels that do 
90% of your hollow parts jobs! 


52100 
TUBING 


@ 1101 stock sizes) 4 


A high carbon ‘chrome, direct quenching steel which gives through 
hardness in moderate sections. Typical uses: aircraft engine parts, 
slitter knives, bearing races, pump plungers, collets, bushings, spindles, 


ills, | 


ee N Ic KEL- MOLY 33. A low carbon nickel- any, carburizing steel which gives high 


surface hardness with a. tough core. Typical uses: piston pins, 


TUBING 


EED steel tubing in a hurry for your hollow parts 
jobs? These two Timken® steels may help you. 
They'll do about 90% of your hollow parts jobs. And 
we can give you immediate delivery on warehouse lots. 


Timken 52100 and “Nickel-Moly” steels are general 
purpose steels which have good hardenability and wear 
resistance. Timken 52100 steel can often be substi- 
tuted for costlier steel. It can be heat treated to file 
hardness and tempered back to any desired point. In 
moderate sections, it is through-hardening. There are 
101 sizes of 52100 tubing ranging from approximately 
1” to 10%” O.D. 


YEARS AHEAD =THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


bearing races, farm equipment and knitting machiney parts, 


y) 


“Nickel-Moly” is a fine-grained carburizing stee 
with exceptional stamina and shock absorbing quali 
ties when heat treated. It develops high case hardnes 
and a tough core. It is available in 52 sizes, ranging 
from approximately 1%” to 10%” O.D. 


With both these steels, you’re sure of top quality and) 
uniformity—from tube to tube and order to order=] 
because of the Timken Company’s rigid quality cons) 
trols. Write on your company letterhead for stock list) 
The Timkerf Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO") 


“Tin te LM ie i a eae SSS: pee a aa 


Specialists in alloy steel—ineluding hot rolled and cold finished oul 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seamless steel tubing. 








